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THE 

Author's  T RE  F AC  E 

TO  THE 

Duke  of  SAVOY. 


MONO  thofe  excellent 
Conferences  held  daily  byTour 
Highnefs , the  Queflion  was 
put  to  me  (as  I rentember^con- 
cerning  thofe  Things  which 
were  in  ZJfe  among  the  Ancients , but  art 
now  difcontinued  and  in  Difufe  among  us  \ 
and  alfo  concerning  Modern  Inventions , 
fince  the  Ruin  and  Decay  of  the  Roman 
Empire . Now  being  very  ambitious  of 

' ferving  Tour  Highnefs , it  hath  been  my 
conjfant  Endeavour  to  prefent  Ton  with 
A 3 fome- 


The  Author’s  Preface 

jbmething, , which  might  he  grateful  to  Tort* 

I have  made  a Collection,  i.  Of  thofe  f 
Natural  Productions,  of  which , being  * 
utterly  loft,  we  have  no  Knowledge.  2.  Of  1 
the  Buildings  of  the  Ancients , and  of  l 
other  ZJfiges  and  Cujloms  among  them , 
which  are  now  laid  afide  and  quite  extinB.  j< 
g.  Of  fome  Modern  Arts  and  New  In - J 
vent  ions , recommended  to  the  World  in  1 
ihefe  lafi  Ages.  J 

That  by  Plutarch/  Example  Tour  1 
Highnefs  may  draw  a Parallel,  and  make  ^ 
d Comparifon  between  the  Latter  and  the  [ 
Former,  and  conjider  with  Tourfelf  whe-  j 
fher  is  the  greater , our  Gain  or  our  Lois  $ j 
juft  as  Merchants  compute  their  Receipts  1 
on  one  Page,  and  their  Disburfements  - 
on  the  other,  that  by  balancing  their  Ac - j 
compts , they  may  know  their  Condition  1 
whether  they  gain  or  lofe. 

The/e  Alterations  and  changes  we  aferibe 
to  Providence,  which , as  it  hath  appointed 
a Turn,  or  Vicifjitnde  in  all  fublunary 
Things,  that  fome  fould  die,  and  others 
be  born  $ fo  hath  it  ordained,  that  fome 
certain  Kinds  of  them , and  alfo  fome  Arts , 
fhould  make  their  Exit,  and  others  jhonld 

enter 


to  th:  Duke  of  SAVOT. 

nter  on  the  Stage  of  the  World  3 and  all 
his  to  infpire  ns  ( befides  other  Monitions ) 
vith  Meditations  on  the  End  of  this 
Drefent  Life,  and  with  vigorous  Brea- 
kings after  the  Eternity  of  a Future. 

1 have  prefented  Tour  Highnefs  with 
i Catalogue , not  of  all  (which  was  impof* 
%le  to  do ) but  of  Things  mo  ft  remarkable, 
lhe  greatejl  Part  whereof  I have  obferved 
tnd  fet  down . As  for  thofe  that  concerts 
Religion  and  Laws,  I have  purpofety 
mitted  them  5 they  were  fuperjiitious , and 
thefe  required  a particular  Volume . Hera 
Tour  Highnefs  may  fee , not  only  the  Ma* 
kfiy  and  Grandeur,  the  Glory  and  Great** 
nefsof  Rome,  but  of  the  whole  Univerfe “ 
And  may  be  versd  in  thofe  Secrets y the 
Knowledge  whereof  will  not  ( I prefume  J 
be  ungrateful  to  Ton.  At  Tour  vacant 
Hours , when  releas'd  from  the  Strefs  of 
more  important  Concerns , I befeech  Tour 
Highnefs  to  vouchfafe  an  Eye  upon  this 
(lender  Piece , which  I devote  to  Tonr 
Service , and  which  may  relieve  Ton,  when: 
fatigu’d  with  weighty  Affairs,  and  re* 
frefh  Tour  Wearing},  tinder  the  Preffu  re 
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of  that  Government  that  lies  upon  Tour 
Shoulders . 

May  the  Divine  Providence  for  ever 
preferve  you  in  perpetual  Peace  and  prof 
perous  Glory.  I devote  myfelf  wholly  and 
entirely  to  Tour  Highnefs , with  all  due 
and  humble  Reverence  and  Submijjion . 


THE 

PREFACE 

OF  THE 

TRANSLATOR. 

H E Author  of  this  Treatife 
was  a Learned  Italian , Pro- 
feffor  of  Civil-Law  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Fadua ; where- 
in the  Year  r/87.  S A L- 
MUTH  his  Commentator 
heard  him'  (as  he  tells  us)  with  much  Plea- 
fure  and  Profit,  and  where  he  had  the  Ap- 
plaufe  both  of  a numerous  and  an  Intelli- 
gent Auditory.  He  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  Cenfure  and  Cavil,  and  not  liable  to  the 
Attack  of  any  Objection.  I fhall  there- 
fore make  no  Apology  for  him,  as  if  I re- 
canted and  was  afham?d  of  my  Choice  • 
for  he  hath  no  Blemifhes  to  abafh,  but  ra- 
ther Beauties  to  charm,  his  Ingenuity  and 
Parts  rather  merit  an  Encomium,  than 
paint  a Blufh. 


His 


The  PREFACE • 

His  Subjed  is  as,  noble*  as  himfelf  is  com- 
mendable* bein£  enrich'd  with  Variety  of 
excellent  Matter*  molLcopioufly  pleafant  ^ 
fo  that  I am  fo  far  from  excufmg  the  Ver- 
fion*  that  I wifii  l had  a Polyglot  into  which 
I might  render  it ; it  being  a Book  worthy 
to  be  perus’d  by  all  Nations*  and  juftly  de- 
ferves  the  Univerfal  Language.  ’Tis  pity 
fuch  a Volume  fhould  lie  by*  imprifon’d  in  a 
Library*  lock’d  up  in  Latin,  as  faft  as  in 
Chains  5 for  this  is  a L o s s far  greater  than 
any  it  makes  mention  of.  A Work  fo  big: 
with  Diverfion*  and  fo  exceeding  Ufeful* 
is  too  good  a Morfel  for  Moths  and  Worms ; 
and  (if  it  can  perifti)  deferves  a better 
Grave  than  Duft  and  Rubbifh.  This  is 
one  Reafon  why  I taught  it  EngUJh * being 
not  a little  defirous  to  blazon  its  Worth, 
and  to  refcae  it  from  the  Ignominy  of  fa 
ignoble  a Fate. 

When!  faw  it  firft*  I found  it  loaded  with 
a very  large  Comment*  fpread  very  thick 
upon  it  by  a German  Hand*  a voluminous 
Paraphrase  not  agreeing  with  the  fquea- 
nrlfhnefs  of  an  Oxford  Stomach*  made  an- 
ingenious  Gentleman  of  that  famous  Uni- 
verfity  exprefs  in  fome  Company  his  nau* 
feating  of  it.  The  Nicety  of  his  Palate 
put  me  upon  the  Experiment  of  Tailing,, 
which  when  I had  done,  I did  not  fub- 
fcribe  to  his  Opinion*  •viz,.  That  there  was 
no  Relilh  at  all  in  his  infipid  Notes*  as  he 

was 
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was  pleafed  to  term  them,  which  I found 
to  be  very  lavcury*  being  cook’d  with  Va- 
riety of  palatable  Learning  ; for  S A L- 
MUTH,  his  Commentator*  hath  highly 
deferved  of  the  Scholaftick  World*  and  is 
to  be  admir’d  for  his  Reading*  and  unwea- 
ried Induftry,  in  amafling  together  fuch 
choice  Collections  and  curious  Remarks, 
fome  of  which  are  very  pertinent  and  pro- 
per to  the  Subject  before  him. 

I have  par’d  off  the  Excrefcences  of  his 
luxuriant  Style,  and  have  pick’d  out  of  his 
Notes  the  moft  pat  Iiluftrations ; to  which 
I have  added  fome  Hiftories  of  my  own, 
and  fome  Obfervations  and  Remarks*  fuch 
as  I have  met  with  in  my  flender  Reading, 
and  which  I thought  agreeable  to  the  Ar- 
gument in  Hand. 

I do  not  take  this  Col le&ion  to  be  a per- 
fect Monopoly  of  all  that  Matter,  which 
belongs  to  this  Subject ; there  are  (doubt- 
lefs)  feveral  Things  that  lie  fcatter’d  in 
Tliny  and  Solinm * in  Diofcorides  and  others, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  our  Au- 
thor. There  are  alfo  many  Ceremonies 
defund:  and  obfolete  Superftitions  relating 
to  the  Religion  of  the  ancient  Pagans,  and 
feveral  Sandions  of  primitive  Law-givers, 
which  have  efcap’d  the  Inventory  of  cu- 
rious ?ANC  IROLLUS. 

And  as  for  the  modern  Ilfues  of  Art  and 
Nature*  they  are  fo  numerous*  that  a bare 
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Index  of  them  would  fwell  a Volume.  Who 
is  able  to  reckon  up  the  vaft  Improvements 
of  Learning  in  this  laft  Age  ? How  many 
Rarities  hath  that  great  Genius  of  Phyiofo- 
phyy  the  Honourable  Mr.  BOTLE  found 
out  in  Nature  ? which  hath  con-feis’d  ftrange 
Secrets,  when  tortur’d  on  the  Rack  of  in- 
quifitive  Experiments. 

In  every  Science  we  find  a Columbus , who 
enriches  hisProfeffion  withfreftiDifcoveries. 
The  Aftronomer  boafts  his  Variety  of  Sys- 
tems and  new  Appearances.  And  the  Phy- 
fician  glories  in  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  inftance  in  the  Lo* 
garithms  of  Arithmetic^  and  in  the  Sines 
and  Tangents  of  Geometry.  In  the  Glaffes 
of  Opticks,  and  in  a thoufand  other  Inven- 
tions of  all  Arts  both  Liberal  and  Mecha- 
nical • all  which  were  Terra  Incognita  to 
ignorant  Antiquity. 

My  reference  of  the  Reader  to  Mr.  GLAN- 
VILL’s  Vim  Ultra , and  to  the  Vhilofophical 
TranfaBionsy  may  excufe  me  from  enlarging 
on  fo  copious  a Subject.  They  have  hap- 
pily anticipated  all  Thoughts  and  Dif- 
courfes  that  may  be  had  concerning  it : 
Wherefore,  after  an  humble  Recommenda- 
tion of  this  Copy  to  the  candid  Perufal  of  all 
thofe  who  either  have  not,  or  do  not  under- 
ftand  the  Original.  I take  leave  to  withdraw 
from  giving  the  Reader  any  farther  Trouble. 
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SECT.  I. 

Of  Natural  Productions  which  are  utterly 


CHAP.I. 

Of  Purple . 

F all  thofe  Things,  which  have 
now  no  Being  or  Exigence  in 
Nature,  that  which  is  mod 
worthy  our  Notice,  and  in  the 
fir  ft  Place  to  be  obferv'd , is 
Purple ; which  is  counted  the 
chief,  and  is  reckon'd  (as  it 
were)  the  King  of  all  Colours. 
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2 PANC1R0  LLTJS.  Book  I. 

of  Princes,  Magiftrates  and  Senators  rvere  wont 
to  be  dy’d  with  it. 

As  for  its  Original,  it  proceeded  ( b ) from  a 
kind  of  Shell-Fifh,  i.e.  from  a white  Vein  it 
carries  in  its  Jaws ; out  of  which,  being  cut, 
there  flows  this  Juice  or  precious  Gore,  which 
Wooil  and  Purple-Silk,  for  the  making  of  Gar- 
ments, were  tindhir’d  with. 

lam  inclin’d  to  believe, that  this  kind  ofShell- 
Fifh  may  be  found  even  now  a days,  in  regard 
no  Species  of  Things  are  quite  loft,  though  per- 
haps it  would  be  ufelefs,  becaufe  no  body 
knows  how  to  take  out  that  Vein. 

This  Blood  they  boil’d  with  the  Vein  it 
fdf,  firft  open’d  in  a leaden  VelTeJ,  putting  to 
it  a little  Water  of  a moderate  Heat,  which  was 
convey’d  to  it  through  a Funnel  from  a Fire  at 
fome  pittance.  From  thence  arofe  that  fhining 
and  middle  Colour  between  red  and  black,  like 
that  of  a Clove-Gillyflower,  which,  I believe, 
no  other  Coloqr  doth  more  refemble.  There 
did  appear  alfo  another  kind  of  Colour,  which 
they  call’d  a violet  Colour. 

The  Reafon  of  the  Lois  of  Purple,  I prefume 
is,  becaufe  the  Turks,  a barbarous  People,  are 
Mafters  of  Syria , and  all  thofe  Places  where  it 
was  wont  to  be  found. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(4)  [ The  Robes  of  Princes,  Magift rates,  Sena - 
nators , were  wont  to  he  dyd  with  it.~] 

Hence  in  Pliny , Purple  is  often  put  for  the 
Chief  Magiftrate;  and  therefore  when  the  Ro- 
man Government  was  advanc’d  to  a Monarchy, 
their  Princes,  who  were  ftil’d  Emperors  (becaufe 
the  Name  of  King  was  odious  to  the  Romans) 

did 
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did  retain  Purple  for  their  Imperial  Enfign. 
And  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenas,  when  he 
had  ddign  d his  eldeft  Son  John  for  the  Empire, 
and  gave  him  the  Title  of  Emperor,  he  is  faid 
by  Nicetas , to  have  beftow’d  upon  him  a Pair 
of  Purple  Shooes.  That  it  was  of  fo  great 
Efteem  in  former  Times,  as  that  none  but  Kings 
and  their  Favourites  might  wear  the  fame ; 
appears  from  Dan . «$.  16.  If  thou  canfl  read  the 
writing , &c.  thou  /halt  be  cloaihed  mth  Purple  : 
And  From  1 Maccab.  10.  20,  2 6. 

[From  a kind  of  Shell-Fijh .] 

Which  Shell-Fifti  is  call’d  in  Latin,  Purpura  ; 
whereof  formerly  great  Store  hath  been  found 
near  the  famous  City  of  Tyre : The  Inhabitants 
whereof  found  out  that'  precious  Liquor  or 
Juice,  fo  Angularly  ufeful  to  the  dying  of 
Cloaths,  and  therefore  called  Tyrius  Color . 

Some  Hiftories  tell  us  they  muft  be  taken 
alive , and  that  chiefly  in  the  Spring  Seafon,  at 
which  Time  this  Juice  is  molt  plentiful  in 
them.  And  that  when  they  are  gather’d,  they 
mu  ft  be  thrown  together  on  an  Heap ; that  fo  by 
their  continual  Motion,  they  may  vent  out  this 
rich  Liquor  together  with  their  Spirit;  which  done, 
in  lome  near  Place  or  other  provided  for  the 
clean  keeping  of  it,  it  is  taken  up,  and  pre- 
ferv’d  for  neceflary  Purpofes.  This  is  another 
way  of  getting  this  Liquor  mentioned  by  Au- 
thors. 

(b)  [As  for  its  Original , k proceeds  from  a kind 
of  Shell-Fijh.] 

The  Invention  of  Purple  is  aferibed  to  Here* - 
lesy  who  walking  along  the  Shore  with  a Dam- 
fel  he  lov’d,  by  chance  his  Boy  had  feiz  d on 
one  thrown  up  by  the  Sea*  and  fmear’d  his 
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Lips  vvith  the  Jin&ure;  which  fhe  admiring, 
refus’d  to  be  his,  until  he  had  brought  her  a 
Garment  of  that  Colour,  who  not  long  after 
aecomplifh’d  it. 

Among  feveral  forts  of  Shell-Fifh,  there  is 
not, only  that  which  we  call  the  Purple,  to  be 
found,  but  alfo  another  kind  pfFifh,  which  is 
called  Murex  ; which  though  it  differ  from 
the  former,  yet  it  is  taken  (like  that)  in  the 
Spring  time,  and  fends  forth  by  Attrition,  a 
kind  of  clammy,  vifcous  Humour,  which  (if 
we  believe  Vitruvius)  is  called  Oflrum . He 
tells  us  that  thofe  kind  of  Shell-Fifh,  after  they 
are, caught,  are  cut  and  flafh’d  with  certain  iron 
Inftruments,  out  of  whole  Wounds,  this  Pur- 
ple Matter,  by  pounding  the  Filh,  doth  flow 
and  ifTpe,  and  is  call’d  O/lrum.  Hence  we  read  j 
in  Virgil , Lib,  i.  zAZneid. 

Arte  labor  at#  vefles , oftroque  fuperbo. 

“ On  Tyrian  Carpets  richly  wrought  they  dine. 

And  Oflro  perfufa  vefles  , Garments  tin&ur’d 
with  this  Liquor.  And  we  find  in  Propertius , 
Oftrina  Tunica.  This  kind  of  Shell-Fifh  doth 
abound  mdi  in  Africa,  in  Tyre  and  Sidon ; and 
Tyrian  Purple  is  commended  for  the  beft. 

The  Tongue  of  the  Purple  Fifh  is  about  a 
Finger’s  Length,  and  is  fo  fharp  and  hard,  that 
it  can  eafily  pierce  any  fort  of  Shell-Fifh.  And 
from  hence  fprung  the  Proverb  concerning  Glut-  1 
tons,  who  are  faid  to  be  (Purpura  vor adores) 
more  devouring  than  the  Purple.  1 heir  Vo- 
racity is  the  chief  Caufe  of  their  being  taken  > 
for  the  Fifhermen  knowing  the  Purple  to  be 
greedy  of  Shell-Fifh,  they  call  abundance  of 

them 
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them  into  the  Sea , in  Weels  or  Bonnets  for 
that  Purpofe,  to  which  they  faften  a long  Rope  ; 
fo  that  the  Purple  feeing  its  defir’d  Prey,  and 
thrufting  its  Tongue  betwixt  the  Rufhes  of  the 
Wed,  pierceth  the  Fifh,  which  confulting  their 
Safety  upon  the  fenfe  of  the  Smart,  do  contradf 
themfelves,  and  by  clofing  their  Shells,  hold  it 
fo  fad,  that  the  Purple  is  caught ; which  being 
enfnar'd  after  this  manner,  through  its  own 
Greedinefs,  As  an  Hieruglyphick  of  a Gormandi- 
zer punifh’d  for  his  Gluttony;  of  whom  you 
! may  fee  an  elegant  Emblem  extant  in  Alci  at : 
And  the  Slanderer  is  reprefented  by  the^Pi'diire 
of  a Purple  with  its  lorted-out  Tongue,  as  Pierius 
notes  in  his  28m  Book. 

The  Tyrians , by  taking  away  the  Shells  of 
the  greater  Purples,  do  come  at  that  noble  Juice, 
which  lurks  in  a white  Vein  in  the  midR  of 
their  J iws.  But  the  leffer  Fry  they  dafh  once 
againrt  a Stone,  and  fo  luddeniy-rtrike  out  their 
Purple  Moirture  ; but  if  they  do  not  kill  at  one 
Blow,  in  vain  they  rtrike  a fecond  Time  ; for 
! the  Blood,  through  the  Pain,  being  diffus'd, 
and  rtreaming  through  all  Parts  of  the  Body, 
will  vanifh  aiid  dilappear.  Hence  Virgil  tells  us 
in  the  pth  of  his  z^ieids,  that  they  breathe  out 
their  Purple  Souls,  who  fall  by  the  Anguilla  of 
a great  Wound:  In  this  Particular,  copying 
Homer , who  calls  the  Death  of  fuch,  a Purple 
Death  ; and  zAPlian  informs  us,  that  the  Purple 
was  diipatch’d  at  one  Blow,  that  io  it  might 
yield  a better  TinCfure. 

As  for  the  Colour  of  this  Juice,  which  Pliny 
affirms  to  be  a duskifh  Roly,  a clouded  Flame 
(as  it  were)  and  Plato , a Rednets,  corrected  and 
qualified  with  a pale  white  : ) It  is  from  the  Fifh 
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call’d  Purple.  And  fo  is  Conchylium  and  Mure X, 
as  we  may  fee  in  Firgil, 

Tyrioque  ardebat  murice  Lend , &c. 

“ A Purple  Scarf,  with  Gold  embroider’d  o’er, 
“ (Queen  Dido's  Gift)  about  his  Wafte  he  wore. 

And  Juvenal  prefents  us  with  another  In- 

fiance Horum  ego  non  fugiam  Conchylia  f i.  e. 

Shall  I not  avoid  tlieir  luxurious  Robes  drunk 
with  Purple  and  Tyrian  Dye  ? Hence  Plautus 
mentions  Conchyliata  Tapetia , fo  call’d  from  that 
Colour,  which  is  a Compound,  and  a Mixture 
of  blue  and  red,  and  refembles  the  azure  of 
March  Violets. 

This  Purple  Colour  is  call’d  in  Latin,  Ofirinus , 
and  Sarranm  : Hence  we  read  in  Propertius , of 
Ofirinus  7 or pu , a Purple  Bed  ; and  Virgil  in  his 
Georgich  hath  this  Exprcffion  — — Sarrano  dor- 
miai  Oflro , i.  e.  Let  him  flee^  in  Tyrian  Purple. 
For  Tyre  was  call’d  Sarra , from  a certain  Filli 
call’d  Sar.  And  thus  Sidonms  Apollinaris  calls 
a Palm-embroider’d  Garment  drunk  mtb  Sar - 
ran , i.  e.  Tyrian  juices,  when  it  had  imbib’d 
only  the  Tindlure  of  this  Purple  Moiftuie. 


CHAR  II. 

Of  Purple  Ink* 

THere  was  wont  to  be  made  of  Purple , a cer- 
A tain  kind  of  Ink,  which  was  call’d  Encau- 
fium  (c).  It  was  us’d  only  by  the  Emperors  in 
fubfcribing  their  Patents  and  Letters,  and  was 
prohibited  all  others,  under  Pain  of  Treafon  5 
who,  befides  Confifcation  of  Goods,  were  capi- 
tally punifh’d,  as  oft  as  they  us’d  it.  This  is 

con- 
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confirm’d  by  Nicetas , who,  in  his  Fir  ft  Book  of 
the  Life  of  Manuel , tells  us,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Empire,  he  wrote  Letters  to  Conftan- 
tinople , with  the  Biood  of  the  Purple-Fifh,  and 
feal’d  and  fecur’d  with  a red  and  golden  colour’d 
Wax,  and  a filken  Strihg.  And  he  tells  us  al- 
io, That  Saltan,  a Perfian  King,  upbraided  the 
Emperor  of  Confiantinople , with  his  empty  Pro- 
mifes  of  noble  Prefents  (written  in  ruddy  Cha- 
racters) whereas  he  beftow’d  but  mean  and  Ben- 
der ones.  From  whence  ’tis  evident,  that  the 
Emperor  was  wont  to  ufe  no  other  Ink : But  in 
cafe  the  Emperor  was  in  his  Minority,  then 
his  Governour  was  wont  to  write  Letters 
with  (d)  a Green  Colour,  as  the  fame  Nicetas 
affirms  of  Alexius  Protofebajtusy  who  was  Tutor 
or  Guardian  to  Alexius  Comnenus. 

I am  inform’d  that  your  Highnefs  hath  anEdi& 
of  Michael  Paleologus , fubfcribed  with  this  kind 
of  Ink;  and  being  ask’d  not  long  fince  what  it 
was  made  of  (which  perhaps  was  not  wholly 
this  Encauftam)  I anfwer’d  that  it  was  thus  pre- 
par’d : The  Purple-fhell  of  the  Purple  was 
beat  to  Powder,  to  which  was  added  (omewhat 
of  its  Colour  boil’d  out  of  it,  and  alfo  melted 
together  with  it ; and  then  the  liquid  Matter 
being  thickned  into  a Confidence  fit  for  wri- 
ting, ’twas  called  Encaufiam  ; as  tis  fo  exprefs’d 
in  a certain  Law,  which  I believe  is  the  only 
Law  in  the  World,  which  both  teachcth  the 
making  this  Encauftuw,  and  gives  it  a Name. 
From  hence  comes  the  Word  Jnchioflro , which 
we  corruptly  call  Ink . (cc)  And  from  hence  was 
the  Original  of  that  Encaaflick  Picture  mentioned 
by  Pliny , Lib.  3^.  Cap.  it.  which  was  wont  to 
be  made  of  this  Encauftum  ; but  I know  not 
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whether  anybody  elfe  has  given  the  fame  In- 
terpretation. This  kind  of  Ink,  call’d  Encauftum, 
is,  together  with  Purple,  grown  quite  out  of 

Ufc. 

The  C O M M E N TA  R Y. 

(c)  It  is  very  well  known  that  Princes  were 
wont  to  fubferibe  their  Letters  and  EdiCis  with 
their  own  Hands;  fo  that  Leo  the  Emperor  or- 
dained and  decreed,  that  tnofe  only  fhould  be 
called  Writs,  which  were  fubferibed  by  him- 
felf,  and  that  with  a peculiar  kind  of  Ink  made 
of  the  Purple  reduc’d  to  Powder.  He  forbad 
all  Infcriptions  on  facred  EdiCis,  but  thofe  of 
Purple , and  commanded  them  all  to  be  fign’d 
with  that  Colour, Which  he  made  unlawful  for 
any  private  Perfon  to  ufe.  From  whence  tis 
apparent,  that  all  Imperial  Writs  were  wont  to 
be  written  in  Vermilion  and  Purple  Characters  ; 
and  that  becaufe  they  could  not  be  eafily  coun- 
terfeited, and  becaufe  Princes  mud  do  things 
after  a more  pompous  Manner  than  inferiour 
Perfon?. 

Befides  thefe  Examples  mentioned  by  Panel - 
rollm,  Cohftantinus  Manajfis  gives  in  his  Annals 
other  Infiances  of  Emperors  of  Conftantinople , 
who  fublcribed  their  Names  in  Vermilion  in  any 
Papers  that  were  prefented  to  them,  and  after- 
wards did  authenticate  and  confirm  the  writing 
in  Purple  Characters.  And  another  Author  af- 
firms, that  he  law  a certain  Patent  written  with 
this  Purple  Encaujiuw,  which  at  feveral  Pofi- 
tions  would  reprefent  the  Appearance  of  va- 
rious Colours,  as  of  red,  black,  golden,  and 
the  like,  according  as  the  Inffrument  was  mov’d 
snd  turn’d,  And  we  read  that  Paleologns , 
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Emperor  of  Constantinople , left  at  Rome  an  Obli" 
gation  or  Bond,  written  with  the  Blood  or 
Juice  of  the  Purple. 

(cc)  [ From  this  Encauttum,  the  Pifturefo  call'd, 
mentioned  in  Pliny,  receiv'd  its  NameC] 

Pamphilus , Apelles  his  Matter,  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firtt  that  taught  the  Art  of  making 
this  PidLure,  which  was  firtt  made  in  Wax  Ta- 
ble?, or  Ivory  made  hollow,  or  engraven.  Af- 
terwards it  wras  cover’d  with  Hair  or  Brittle?, 
fpread  upon  the  Tables,  and  then  burnt  with  the 
Coals  of  Galls  (and  then  with  clean  Linen,  fo 
that  it  had  a Glofs,  and  w’©uld  (bine  like  Mar- 
ble) which Pt&ure,  drawn  on  Ships,  will  ne- 
ver be  defaced  by  the  Injuries  either  of  Sun  or 
Wind.  Hence  he  is  called  Encauftes , who  is 
drawn  in  burnt  Colours.  Martial  hath  an  Epi- 
gram to  this  Purpofe.  * 

Encaufles  Phaeton  tabula  tibi  piftus  in.hac  eft. 

Quid  tibi  vis?  Dipyrcn  qui  Phaetonta  facis. 

As  if  he  fhould  have  laid,  The  Painters  did 
ill  in  burning  Phaeton , who  was  burnt  before. 
(d)  [Green-Char  after  sft\ 

Nicetas , in  his  feventh  Book  of  the  Life  of 
Alexius  Comnenm , tells  us,  that  Alexius  Sebafto- 
crator , the  Son  of  Manuel , defiring  the  Empire, 
had  obtained  an  Edidt  containing  thofe  Things, 
which  the  Emperor  ( viz*.  Comncnus ) had  fubfcri- 
bed  to  with  his  own  Hand,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  ratify ’d  and  confirm’d,  before  Alexius 
Comnenushad  feen  them,  and (ubfcribed  in  Green 
Colour  thefe  Words  [Rata  fun^,'] 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Obfidian  Stones  or  Jet. 

0)  QBfidian.  Stones  are  black,  but  very  (hining. 

Looking- GlafTes  are  wont  to  be  made  of 
them.  They  are  found  on  the  Coafts  of  Arabia 
Felix.  There  are  now  none  to  be  had,  whatever 
the  Eaft-lndian  Merchants  boa  ft  of  their  finding 
them,  pliny  tells  us,  that  many  of  thefe  Ob * 
fidians  are  wont  to  be  inferted  like  Precious- 
Stones  into  Rings,  and  that  in  one  of  them  was 
cut  the  inti  re  Image  of  Augufius,  who  being 
much  delighted  and  taken  with  thefe  Stones, 
caus’d  four  Elephants  to  be  made  of  them. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

( e ) Thefe  Stones  have  their  Name  from  one 
Obfidm , who  fir  ft  found  them  in  Ethiopia. 
They  are  very  black,  and  fometimes  trai\fparent, 
but  they  look  a little  dull,  and  reprefent  only 
the  Shadow  for  the  Pi&ure.  There  is  a Sort 
©f  Glafs  alfo  of  the  fame  Colour  call'd  Obfi - 
dian,  from  thefe  Stones,  of  which  you  may 
lee  more  in  Pliny  , in  the  26th  Chapter  of 
his  36th  Book ; from  whence  it  appears,  that 
there  is  a fort  of  natural  Obfidian  Glafs,  which 
is  rather  to  be  rank'd  among  Stones,  than 
Metals ; for  'tis  as  palfive  as  the  former,  endur- 
ing the  graving  Tool,  and  receiving  Images,  and  is 
diaphanous  or  pellucid,  tranfmitting  (like  Glafs) 
all  Forms  and  Shapes.  'Tis  generated  in 
thiopia , of  which  the  Sepulchres  of  the  No- 
bility are  ufually  made  after  this  Manner  5 They 
take  a great  Piece  of  it,  and  make  it  hollow  ; 
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and  in  that  Cavity  include  the  Corps,  where 
’tis  not  only  preferv’d,  but  (as  it  entomb  d in 
Glafs)  may  be  apparently  feen,  neither  doth  it 
fend  forth  any  ungrateful  Scent. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Asbeftine,  or  Unquenchable- Flax. 

nr  HERE  was  anciently  a certain  kind  of 

' Flaxen  Subftance,  which  the  Grech  called 
(/)  Asbeftin , i.  e.  inextinguifhable ; and  the 
Latines , Linum  vivum,  live  Flax.  Whole  Webs 
and  Coats  are  wont  to  be  made  of  it,  which 
were  fo  far  from  being  confum’d  by  Fire,  that 
being  refin’d  from  their  Drofs,  they  were  cleans’d 
and  purify’d  into  a greater  Luftre  , than  if 
they  had  been  wafh’d  with  Water.— The  C orps  of 
Kings  were  ufually  burnt  in  thofe  Kind  of 
Coats,  left  their  Royal  Afhes  fhould  be  pro- 
phaneiy  blended  with  common  Duft.  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  this  kind  of  Flax,  the  beft  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  World,  is  hard  to 
come  by,  and  not  eafily  weav’d,  by  realon  of 
its  fhortnefs : But  when  once  it  is  found,  it 
equals  the  Value  of  the  moft  precious  Jewels. 
’Tis  reported,  That  Nero  had  a Napkin  or 
Towel  made  of  it.  ’Tis  no  where  to  be  had 
cow. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

CD  That  this  unquenchable  Flax,  or  Cloth 
made  of  it,  will  not  be  confum’d,  but  cleanfed 
by  Fire,  Pliny  proves  at  large  in  the  Firft  Chap- 
ter of  his  Nineteenth  Book. 


Agreeable 
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Agreeable  whereunto  is  that  which  Strabo 
relates  of  Linum  Creticuw , which  he  tells  usr 
is  a Stone;  which  being  ground  to  Powder,  and 
fifted  and  rid  of  its  terrene  Matter,  its  remanent 
hringy  Subdance  may  be  fo  comb'd  and  teaz’d, 
as  to  be  weav'd  into  a Web,  which  being  thrown 
into  the  Flames,  will  not  be  confum'd,  but  be 
only  cleans'd  from  its  Dregs  and  Corruption. 

Podocattarus , a Cyprian  Knight,  who  publish'd 
the  Hiftory  of  that  Ifle  in  the  Year  1566.  fhew'd 
Tome  Cyprian  Flax,  which  he  had  at  Venice, 
which  being  caft  into  the  Fire,  he  receiv'd 
again,  only  refin'd  by  the  Flames,  being  altoge- 
ther invulnerable,  even  in  the  raidd  of  the 
Embraces  of  that  devouring  Element.  But  this 
is  the  greated  Wonder  of  all,  that  thefc  kind  of 
Contextures  are  not  made  of  Vegetables,  but  of 
the  Stone  Amiantus , generated  in  the  Ifle  of 
Cyprus ; which  being  beaten  to  Powder,  and  re- 
fin’d from  its  grofs  and  earthy  Matter,  its 
threaddy  Subdance  may  be  weav'd  into  a 
Web,  w hich  cad  into  the  Fire,  is  not  confumed, 
but  (Salamander  like)  remains  inviolable  in  the 
xnidft  of  Fire. 

The  Emperor  Conjiantine  order'd  an  incombu- 
flible  Sort  of  Linen  to  be  made  of  this  Stone, 
that  might  always  burn  in  his  Lamps,  which 
were  in  his  Baths  at  Rome,  And  Ludovicus  Fives 
(in  his  Scholia  on  St.  Auj}in  de  civitate  Dei)  tells 
us  , That  he  law  feveral  Lamps  at  Paris , 
which  would  never  be  confum’d.  And  at  a 
Fead  at  Lovain,  there  was  a Napkin  thrown  in- 
to Fire,  which  was  redor'd  to  the  Owner, 
cleaner  and  brighter,  than  if  it  had  been  rins'd 
in  Water,  or  lather'd  with  a Wafh-ball. 


At 
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At  Heidelberg  in  the  Prince  Palatine' s Clofer, 
a late  Traveller  tells  us,  That  he  law  a Purfe 
made  of  Alumen  Plumofum , call  into  a Pan  of 
burning  Coals,  till  it  was  throughly  ignite; 
and  when  taken  out  and  cool,  he  could  not  per- 
ceive that  it  had  received  any  Harm  by  the 
Fire.  Not  much  unlike  this  is  that  Stone,  ge- 
nerated at  Caryfitm  (one  of  the  Cyclades ) which 
the  Inhabitants  do  comb,  fpin,  and  weave,  and 
o:  which  they  make  Towels  and  Napkins, 
which,  when  they  are  foul,  they  cleanfe  and 
wafh  them  (as  it  were)  with  Fire.. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  Silken  Flax  call'd  ByfFus. 

(/)  (~QT  S SU  S was  a fine  fort  of  Fla*, 
^ which  grew  in  Greece , of  which  choice 
Garments  were  wont  to  be  made  ; it  was  of  fo 
great  a Value,  that  the  third  Part  of  a Dram 
was  exchang’d  for  four  Denarii , i.  e.  for  half  a 
Crown  of  our  Englijh  Money  : But  it’s  utterly 
unknown  at  this  Day,  and  fo  is  a certain  kind 
of  Linen  call’d  iff")  Carbafis , which  is  ri- 
tually brought  out  of  the  Indies,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  Martianus  the  Lawyer,  and  from 
the  Sixth  Book  of  frirgir^^y£neidsr 

Cm  tenuis  glauco  velabat  awittto 

'Vlirbafus 

11  An  Azure  Robe  was  o’er  his  Body  fpread. 

The'  COMMENTARY. 

(/)  Next  to  inextinguifhable,  in  worth  and 
efteem,  is  that  precious  kind  of  Flax  call’d  Byf- 
Sw,  which  was  wont  to  grow  about  Elis  in 

AchaU 
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Acbaia,  and  was  agreeable  to  the  Delicacy  and 
Finenefs  of  the  fofter  Sex. 

Ifidorus  affirms  it  to  be  very  white  and  foft, 
and  fome  think  it  to  be  that  delicate  Down, 
and  woolly  Subfiance,  which  Ricks  to  a certain 
kind  of  Shell-fiih  call’d  Pirn,  and  is  of  a dirty 
Colour,  whence  are  made  a fort  of  Garments 
call’d  Byffine , of  that  mod  curious  and  delicate 
Wooll,  which  is  of  a clayilh  Colour  inclining 
to  black,  but  as  bright  as  Gold. 

Pliny  mentions  another  Sort  of  Linous  Sub- 
fiance, which  he  calls  in  the  Firfi  Chapter  of  his 
Nineteenth  Book,  Wood  ; and  Ulpian 

i.  e.  becaufe  it  grows  on  the  Apple  or 
a certain  Arabian  Shrub,  and  is  kemb’d  and  teaz’d 
by  tiie  Inhabitants  like  Wooll.  This  Shrub 
bears  Fruit  like  a Malacotoon , and  is  lo  call'd  by 
fome.  The  Linen  made  of  this  Matter,  is  very 
erroneoufiy  and  falfly  call’d  Silken , whereas  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  and  Perotus , it  fhould  rather  be 
call’d  Cotton . 

There  is  no  kind  of  Flax  more  white  and 
foft ; and  therefore  Pliny  tells  us,  That  Gar- 
ments made  of  them  were  very  acceptable  to  the 
•^Egyptian  Priefis,  which  Beroaldus  underfiands, 
not  only  of  their  common  and  ordinary  Cloaths, 
but  of  their  /acred  Habiliments  in  their  holy 
Minifirations  ; and  tells  us  withal,  that  Orpheus 
and  Pythagoras , and  the  Difciplineof  the  tAogyp- 
tians,  held  woollen  Vefiments  to  be  unfeemly 
and  profane  in  Divine  Matters,  becaufe  Wool! 
is  the  Produbl  of  an  Animal ; but  linen  Habili- 
ments they  thought  Pure  and  Sacred,  becaufe 
Flax  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Earth,  all  whofe  OfF- 
fpring  is  reputed  clean  $ and  therefore,  the 

Priefis 
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Priefts  of  Ifis  being  chd  in  Linen,  are  ftyl’d  Li - 
nigeri  commonly  by  the  Poets.  So  Tings  Ovid. 

Nunc  Dea  linger  a colitur  celeberrima  turba.  Ov. 

Linigeri  fugiunt  calvi , fijlrataque  turba.  Mart. 

Cuigrege  linigero  circumdatus  & grege  calvo.  ]uv, 

-—Attended  by  his  Choir  in  white, 

The  Bald-pate  Tribe  runs  madding  thro’  the 
Street. 

(jf')  \_A  certain  kind  of  Flax  call'd  Carbafus.] 

Pliny  tells  us,  That  ’tis  very  thin  and  fine; 
and  Paufanias , that  ’tis  incombuftible.  Hence 
Garments  and  Linen  made  of  this  Subftance, 
are  call’d  Carbafe<e  and  Carbafina ; and  becaufe 
this  Latter  is  of  a wonderful  Tenuity  mov’d 
with  the  lead  puft\i>f  Wind,  it  was  eafily 
crowded  into  very  final V Folds,  which  Afaro 
in  his  Eleventh  Book  calls  Carbafeos. 

Croceam  chlamydemque  finufque  crepantes , 

Carbafeos  fulvo  in  nodum  colleger  at  auro, 

Pittus  acu  tunicas , & barbara  tegmina  crurum . 
Gold'weav’d  with  Linen  on  his  Thighs  he  wore, 
With  Flowers  of  Needle- work  diftinguifh’d  o’re. 
With  golden  Buckles  bound  and  gather’d  up 
before. 

Becaufe  the  Sails  of  Ships  were  made  of  this 
Stuff  fir  ft  found  in  Spain  (as  Pliny  relates)  there- 
fore are  they  call’d  Carbafa . 


C H A P.  VI. 

Of  Specular  Stones . 

( g ) CPecular  Stones  were  a fhining  kind  of 
^ Subftance,  arid  ( according  to  Bafil  J 

tranf- 
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tranfparem  like  the  Air.  the  Ancients  made 
Windows  of  them,  as  we  do  of  Glafs.  Pliny 
mentions  them  in  his  36th  Book,  and  22d  Chap- 
ter, and  lo  do  Civilians. 

Nero  built  the  Temple  of  Fortune  with  thefe 
Stones, wherein  whol'oever  w sfhut,  might  eafilv 
be  feen  without,  and  (as  Pli  y writes)  the  Gates 
being  fhut,  the  Light  leem’d  included  within, 
rather  than  tranfmitted  from  without.  Thefe 
Speculars  are  now  no  where  to  be  found. 

I had  a Chryftal  presented  me,  notunlike 
thefe  Stones,  but  twro  Fingers  thick,  fo  tranf- 
parent  that  you  would  think  you  faw  nothing 
but  the  Air.  It  had  a Water-Snake  within 
it,  gaping  as  if  about  to  devour  a young  Lamb, 
which  oppo^d  it  with  . a Crols.  aTwas  very 
exactly  done.  I had  it  from  Martin  Gerftman 
afterward  Bifhop  of  Brejlaw . 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(g  ) Pliny  ( in  the  22d  Chapter  of  his 
36th  Book)  tells  us  ( according  to  l'ome)  that  a 
Specular  Stone  is  a certain  kind  of  Juice,  or 
Humour  of  the  Earth  congeafd  like  Chryftal, 
and  hardened  into  a Stone,  and  is  pellucid  like 
Glafs,  and  may  be  eaftly  cleft.  It  is  of  a mcft 
tranfparent  Purity,  if  it  be  genuine  and  fincere* 
and  if  no  Way  lullied,  and  without  a Flaw,  it 
nearly  refembles  the  Air  in  Jfucidity. 

From  this  they  were  call’d  Speculars , letting 
in  the  Sun  and  Light  into  Houles,  as  Glafs  and 
Paper  do  now  among  us.  They  were  fo  call’d, 
becaule  they  were  made  of  this  Stone,  and 
fet  in  the  Windows ; but  that  in  fuch  a Man- 
ner, that  they  might  be  remov’d  at  Pleafure. 

They 
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They  were  put  to  feveral  Dies  ; fome- 
times  Part  of  the  Houfe,  and  foinetimes  their 
Walks  in  the  Garden  were  covered  with  them, 
and  all  for  the  Advancement  of  Luxury  and 

Pleafure. Such  perhaps  was  that  Specular 

Chamber  of  Horace  , wherein  his  Curtezans 
| were  fo  dilpoied,  that  where  ever  he  look’d, 
the  very  Ad  of  Generation  was  reprefented  to 
1 him. 

Pliny  tells  us  in  bis  Epiftles,  that  the  Parlours 
I where  they  fupp’d,  were  excellent  Harbours 
again  ft  Storms,  and  Tempers,  ih  regard  they 
were  fo  fortify’d  with  thele  Specular s againfl  all 
Violence  and  Injuries  of  the  Weather,  if  you 
will  believe  the  Diftick  of  witty  Martial , 

Hibernis  objeBa  not  is  fpecularia  pur  os 
Admitttunt  foies,  & (i me  foie  dies * 

It  will  not  be  impertinent  to  mention  here, the 
Lapis  Phofphorus , or  the  Bononian  Stone,  which 
if  expofed  a while  to  the  illuminated  Air,  will 
imbibe  the  Light,  lo  that  withdrawn  into  a dark 
Room,  and  there  look’d  upon,  it  wall  appear 
like  a Burning  Coal,  but  in  a fhort  Time  gra- 
dually lofeth  its  fhining,  till  again  expos’d  to 
the  Light.  The  Chymill  who  fhew’d  it  my 
Friend  at  Bologne , told  him  it  acquir’d  this  Qua- 
lity by  being  calcin’d  in  a lmall  Furnace,  laying 
the  Pieces  of  Stone  upon,  an  Iron  Grate  over  a 
Fire  of  Wood  : But  there  is  fomething  more  of 
Myftery  in  it ; for  he  try’d  it,  and  it  would 
not  fhine. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P.  VII. 

Of  Mnrrhine . 

( h ) AAUrrbinum  was  a kind  of  white  Sub- 
(lance,  fpeckled  with  Purple  Spots. 
It  was  found  in  the  Earth,  and  was  fuppofed  to 
be  a Juice  or  Humour  condens'd  there  by  Heat. 
It  was  not  diaphanous,  but  was  clear  and  bright, 
odoriferous  and  fragrant,  of  which  Veffels  were 
made  very  convenient  to  eat  and  to  drink  in. 
It  was  very  muchefteem'd  for  the  variety  of  Co- 
lours wherewith  ’twas  adorned , as  White, 
and  Cinnamon,  and  Violet,  and  the  like. 

Pompey  the  Great,  after  his  Triumph  over 
Afia  and  Pontus , brought  Cups  from  thence, 
and  a Pair  of  Tables  made  of  two  Gems,  three 
Foot  broad  and  four  Foot  long,  which  would 
open  and  (hut,  and  alfo  Dice  and  Men  of  the 
fame  precious  Materials. 

But  now  a-days,  neither  is  this  thing  call’d 
Myrrhimm , nor  thofe  remarkable  Jewels  to  be 
found  any  where  ; ( "i ) nor  any  Pearls  like  Cleo- 
patra?, which  could  not  be  match'd  by  any  in  the 
World.  She  valued  them  at  20000  Sejlertiay 
which  amount  to  500000  Crowns. 

The  C OM  M E N T A RY. 

(Jo)  Mnrrhine , Veffels  had  their  Name  from 
the  Gem  call’d  Mttrrha , which  Pliny  in  the 
2d  Chapter  of  his  37th  Book , affirms  to  be 
an  Humour  condensd  by  Heat  in  the  Earth, 
which  was  ihining,  but  faintly,  and  had  rather 
a Bright nefsy  than  a Splendor.  'Twas  the  Va- 
riety of  its  Colours  that  made  it  16  valuable. 
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i its  Spots  moving  themfelveS  into  a Purple, 

* White,  and  a Third  Colour,  the  Refult  of  them 
both.  t 

VefTels  made  of  it  are  call’d  by  Proper  tins , 

j diarrhea, Murrheaque  in  Parthis  Pocala  cotta 

I focis,  in  which  Verfe  he  feems  to  think  them 
Earthen,  becaufe  he  faith,  they  were  harden’d 
I or  bak’d  in  Parthian  Chimnies  ; from  which 
1 Pliny  differs,  who  holds  it  to  be  an  Humour  con- 
dens’d by  Heat,  and  a Stone  ( as  it  were  ) 
wrought  and  carv’d  into  VefTeis,  which  Papi - 
nius  fnnply  calls  Marrhas ; and  fo  doth  Martial 
in  his  4th  Book, 

Si  calidum  pot  as,  ardenti  Marrha  Falerno 
Convenit , & melior  fit  fapor  ille  mero . 

In  which  Difiich  the  Poet  facetioufly  tells  us,’ 
by  way  of  Jeft  , that  the  Wine  may  grow 
warm,  from  the  Colour  of  the  Murrhine  Cup, 
becaufe  its  Spots  are  ( as  it  were  ) enflam’d  and 
kindled  by  the  Purple  Hue  $ he  promifeth  from 
thence,  alfo  a better  Taffe,  in  regard  the  Odour 
in  Murrhine  was  a commendable  Smell. 

But  this  Difference  may  be  eafily  reconcil’d,  if 
we  fay  with  Scaliger , that  the  Word  [ Marrha'] 
was  anciently  uled  for  a Gem  • and  doubt- 
lefsthe  firft  Part  of  that  Verficle,  — Et  gemma 
bibat  ,&  farrano  dormiat  ofiro , is  to  be  under- 
flood of  this  Myrrha  we  are  fpeaking  of. 

(z  ) [ Nor  any  Pearls  like  Cleopatra\f.  ] 
Cleopatra  told  Mark  Antony , that  fhe  had 
(pent  at  one  Supper  an  hundred  Sejhrces  ; 
which  he  thinking  impoffible,  fhe  made  next 
Day  (Wagers  being  laid)  a moll  fumptuous 
Entertainment,*  which  when  he  derided,  and 
. requir’d  an  Account  of  the  Cofl  and  Charge, 

She 
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She  made  anfwer,  that  that  was  but  the  alias, 
or  a Trifle  by  the  'Ey,  and  told  him  withal, 
that  fhe  would  ipend  and  continue  as  much  as 
fhe  had  promifed,  and  therefore  immediately 
commanded  the  fecoiid  Courie  to  be  brought  in. 
And  when  the  Servitors  by  her  Order,  had  let 
before  her  but  one  Sawcer  of  Vinegar,  Mark 
Anthony  obferving,  and  looking  what  fhe  would 
do,  foe  took  a Pearl  from  her  Ear,  and  plung'd 
it  into  the  Veffel,  which  being  prelently  melted 
(for  Vinegar  'will  diflolve  with  its  Acrimony 
Masgarites , and  Jewels)  fhe  drinks  up  at  a 
Draught $ fhe  laid  hold  on  another,  intending 
to  take  it  off,  as  (he  had  done  the  Former j But 
Lucius  Plancus  (Umpire  of  the  Wager)  would 
not  iuffer  her.  The  Pearl  that  was  left,  was 
cut  in  i wo,  and  was  hung  at  the  Ears  of  V ends  ' 
in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 


C H \ P,  VIII. 

Of  Aurichalcum. 

(k)  / XJrichalcum  was  a fort  of  Brafs  refem- 

bling  Gold,  and  of  which  were  made 
thofe  fort  of  carv’d  Works,  v hich  the  An- 
cients iuppoled  to  be  of  Corinthian  Brafs,  but 
falfly;  fox  Corinthian  was  a Mixture  of  Brafs, 
and  Gold  ; but  thofe  Torcumata  being  melted, 
had  nothing  of  Gold  or  Silver  in  them  ; and 
therefore  1 believe  they  were  made  of  Aurichal - 
cum. 

Pliny  tefls  us,  in  the  2d  Chapter  of  his 
34  Book,  that  this  kind  of  Metal  hath  not 
been  in  Being  tor  a long  Time,  by  realonof  the 
Barrenneis  of  tile  feeble  Earth.  But  'tis  clear 

and 
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Seft.  I. 


Of  Latton. 


and  manifeft  that  Mar'tiams  the  Lawyer  ( who 
flouii  iu  i.i  the  Time  of  Alexander  Sever m the 
Emperor  in  the  Year  225  ) made  mention  of  it, 
as  i it  Lad  been  to  be  found  in  ins  Days. 

That  Lat.on  or  Aurichalcum  now  in  Ule,  is 
not  right  Aurichalcum  , but  Brais  , which 
fprinkicd  with  fome  Lowdtrs,  doth  ufurp  its 
Spjendc  ur  ; as  we  ihali  obierve  hereafter. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(£)  That  which  the  Greeks  call  ’Op 
many  in  Latin  call  Airichalcum , which  is  a 
a mungrel  Word  derived  from  both  thole  Lan- 
guages , fuppofing  it  to  be  a compound  of 
Gold  and  Brafs.  That  there  may  be  luch  a 
Thing  even  Scaliger  himlelf  denies  not,  but  he 
laith,  ’tis  not  this  'Op el%tKM  of  which  we 
fpeak. 

Some  therefore  think  that  the  Word  may 
better  have  its  Original  from  *0^  which 
Egnifies  a Mountain,  and  which  figni- 

[ fies  Brafs',  fo  that  it  is  a kind  of  mountainous 
| Metal,  dug  out  of  Hills,  and  not  a Mixture  of 
I Gold  and  Brais,  but  only  meer  Brafs,  which 
[ had  the  Colour  of  Gold,  and  did  fomewhat  re- 
j femble  it. 

Twas  of  fo  great  Value  among  the  Ancients, 
that  though  it  was  no  where  to  be  had,  yet  (as 
j if  it  were  in  being)  it  was  accounted  more  pre- 
cious than  Gold. 

! Pliny  tells  us  in  the  third  and  fixth  Chapters 
; of  his  23d  Book,  how  to  gild  or  adulterate 
Brafs,  fo  as  to  make  it  look  like  Gold,  which 
was  done  after  this  manner,  'they  made  tile 
Brafs  red  hot,  and  then  quench  d it  in  Vinegar 
and  Allumi  afterward,  they  fpread  it  with  thin 

Leaf - 
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Leaf  Gold , which  the  prepar'd  Brafs  receives  in 
fuch  manner,  that  they  moft  clofely  unite  and 
flick  together : And  laflly,  if  the  Brafs  chance 
to  look  pale,  under  the  Leaf-Gold,  they  fmear'd 
it  over  with  the  Telk  of  an  Egg,  which  takes 
away  the  Colour  of  the  Brafs. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Cinnamon. 

OTAlen  informs  us  in  his  Firft  Book  of  Anti-' 

^ dotes , that  Cinnamon  is  very  rarely  to  be 
found,  tinlefs  in  the  Cabinets  of  Princes.  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  a Pound  of  it  was  worth  a thou- 
fand  Denarii , and  alfo  that  its  Price  was 
inhanc’d,  after  the  burning  of  the  Woods  of 
Arabia  and  India . 

But  that  Cajfia,  which  the  Latins  call  Ltg- 
nea,  woody,  is  liken'd  to  the  worft  Cinnamon, 
and  is  call'd  by  the  Italians,  Canella. 

We  have  no  Knowledge  of  true  Cinnamon, 
nor  yet  of  the  Xyh-Cinnamon , which  is  only  the 
Wood  of  the  Tree,  but  the  Cinnamon  is  the  out- 
ward Bark  of  it. 

The  CO  M ME  N T A R T. 

(/)  Pliny y in  the  19th  Chapter  of  his  12th 
Book,  hath  a large  Defcription  of  Cinnamon ; 
which  Solinus  having  abridg'd,  tells  us,  That  it 
is  a fhort,  low  Shrub,  not  above  2 Ells  high  ; 
and  that  the  fender  er  it  is,  it  is  the  more  efleem'd, 
and  that  the  more  thick  and  bulky  is  of  a lefs 
Account. 

Monfieur  Thevenot  fays,  that  the  Tree  (from 
which  they  have  this  Bark)  is  flrait,  and  pretty 

like 
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like  to  the  Olive-Tree ; that  it  bears  a white 
Flower  of  an  excellent  Scent,  and  the  Fruit  of 
it  is  round  ; that  they  take  off  the  Bark  in  the 
Summer  time,  and  that  when  they  cut  it,  the 
Smell  is  fo  ffrong,  that  the  Soldiers  (who  are 
to  guard  the  fame)  fall  almoft  fick  upon  it. 

Linfchoten  tells  us,  that  the  Cinnamon-Trees 
fpring  up  of  themfelves,  without  planting  in 
the  open  Fields,  like  Bufhes ; that  the  Tree  from 
whence  the  Bark  is  taken,  they  let  Band,  and 
within  three  Years  after,  it  hath  another  Bark, 
as  it  had  before. 

Solomon  mentions  it  in  the  17th  Verfe  of  the 
7th  Chap,  of  his  Proverbs  ; I have  perfumed  my 
Bed  with  Myrrh , Aloes  and  Cinnamon.  Martia- 
i nus  the  Lawyer  obferves  out  of  Pliny  and  Diof- 
corides , that  the  prime  Virtue  of  this  Shrub  is  in 
j its  Bark  or  Rind.  There  is  an  Ointment  made 
| of  it,  call’d  Cinnamimm , which  of  ail  Un- 
I guents  is  the  moff  craffe  and  thickeff. 

A Modern  Traveller  (Mr.  Ovington)  in  his 
Voyage  to  Surat , tells  us,  that  Ceylon  is  the 
chief  Place  for  Cinnamon,  and  that  ’tis  cut  off 
from  a Tree  cloath’d  with  three  Barks,  two 
whereof  are  ftrip  d off,  which  are  the  Cinnamon ; 
the  third  and  mod  inward,  which  inclofeth  the 
Body  of  the  Tree,  is  never  touch’d,  becaufe  an 
1 Incifion  in  it  kills  the  Tree.  After  three  Years 
time,  the  extreme  Barks  are  renew’d,  and  cover 
I the  Body  of  the  Tree  again,  and  are  fit  to  be 
i pull’d  off 

As  for  the  Place  of  its  Growth,  it  formerly 
flourifh’d  in  fuch  great  Plenty  in  Ethiopia , that 
we  find  the  Southern  Part  of  it  was  call’d  by 
Ptolemy  the  Geographer,  Reno  Cinnamomifera , 
from  the  Great  Quantity  of  that  Spice,  which 

then 
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then  grew  there ; though  now  there  is  not  a 
Tree  of  it  to  be  found  in  all  this  Country,  as 
the  Portuguefe,  who  have  narrowly  look’d  for  it,  , 
do  affirm.  It  comes  now  from  the  Ifland  of 
Ceylon , which  produceth  the  beff. 

[V* i try  rarely  to  be  found , mlefs  in  the  Cabinets  of 
Princes .] 

Cinnamon  was  fo  fcarce  in  Galen  s Time,  that 
he  fays  (Lib,  i.  de  Antid.)  no  Man  had  any  but 
the  Emperor.  But  Scaliger  is  of  Opinion,  that 
the  Cinnamon,  which  we  now  ufe,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  in  Galen  s Days. 

{But  that  Caffia,  which  the  Latins  call  Lignea,  &c.] 

There  is  a great  Difpute  concerning  the  Diffe- 
rence between  Coffin  Lignea  and  Cinnamon. 
Some  fay  they  are  both  one,  differing  only  in 
Names;  others,  that  they  are  the  lame,  but 
differ  only  in  Place;  others,  that  they  come 
both  off  the  fame  Tree,  and  fo  call  the  outward 
thickeff  Bark,  Cajjta  Lignea , the  inward  thin 
Bark,  the  Cinnamon : Others  lay,  that  they  come 
off  different  Trees,  that  are  very  like;  lo  that 
the  Caffia  may  be  made  a Cinnamon-Tree  by 
Tranfplantation.  But  doubtlefs,  the  Shop  Cin- 
namon, or  Canella , is  the  true  Caffia  of  the  An- 
cients; and  if  we  muff  diftingujfih,  you  may 
call  the  thicker  Bark,  Caffia,  and  the  thinner 
Cinnamon . 


C H A P.  X. 

Of  the  Indian  Leaf  call'd  Folium  Bar- 
baricum,  and  of  other  Perfumes, 

A Mong  many  Kinds  of  choice  and  precious 
I*-  Spices,  brought  from  the  Indies  to  Alex- 
andria, 
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audria,  Martians  the  Lawyer  makes  mention 
of  this  Leaf.  It  was  a certain  Perfume,  from  a 
very  fweet  Root  (call'd  Baccbar)  and  a Com- 
pound alio  of  Spikenard , Myrrh , Balfam  and 
Coftus  (call’d  Herb  a Maria)  and  other  Vegeta- 
bles ; of  which,  fee  Pliny , in  the  6th  Chap,  of 
his  21  ft  Book,  where  are  mentioned  many 
other  OJours ; which  becaufe  they  have  now  no 
being  in  Nature,  I therefore  omit  them,  and 
for  .brevities  fake  fhall  pal's  them  by.  I have 
named  only  this,  becaufe  the  chiefeft  and  moll 
eminent  of  all  ; which  being  brought  from  the 
Indies i is  therefore  called  Barbaricum,  Barbarous. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

Marti  anus  the  Civilian,  makes  mention  Of 
this  Indian  Leaf,  in  his  Book  De  Publicanis  & 
V eftigdibus. 


CHAP.  XL 

Of  Amomum,  Coftus,  Malobathrmn, 
Caffia  odorata,  the  Indian  Perfume 
and  Lafer. 

(«)T HE  Herbs  Amomum  and  Coftus , were 
moft  fragrant  and  noble  Plants,  of  which, 
formerly  were  made  moft  precious  Perfumes  of 
very  great  Value.  They  are  not  to  be  had  now 
a days ; but  Perfumers  and  Apothecaries  ufe 
others  in  their  ftead,  viz.  Pfeudocoftus , i.  e.  Faffo 
and  counterfeit.  Of  thefe  two  Plants,  were 
made  a Perfume  call’d  Coft amomum,  which  was 
brought  alfo  from  the  E aft- Indies.  Martiamu 

C men-. 
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mentions  it  as  a moft  precious  Thing  • but  this 
ialfo  is  quite  loft. 

And  fo  is  alfo  the  Herb  (»)  Malobathrum, 
-and  fragrant  Cajfia,  which  fome  fuppofe  to  be 
■Spikenard.  Thele  Plants  were  exceeding  fra- 
grant, out  of  which  was  fqueez’d  a moft  fweet 

Oil. 

Martianus  alfo  in  the  afore-cited  Place,  fpeaks 
of  MMathrum,  to  which  he  adds  the  Indian 
Perfume,  which  was  a ipoft  odoriferous  Froth, 
ifluing  from  Indian  Canes. 

He  mentions  alfo  Lafer,  which  was  a fweet 
Juice  or  Gum,  proceeding  from  a Plant  call’d 
Laferpitium , of  which  Pliny  difeourfeth  in  the 
3d  Chap,  of  his  19th  Book. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

( m ) Martianus  makes  mention  of  all  thefe 
Herbs,  whofe  Natures,  Virtues  and  Properties, 
*tis  worth  our  while  to  under ftand  from  Pliny 
and  Diofcorides. 

However,  in  the  Interim , we  may  obferve 
thus  much  of  Perfumes  in  general,  that  the  An- 
cients, who  were  nicely  ftudious  of  Neatnefs 
in  Attire,  and  Curiofity  of  Drefs,  were  wont  to 
bathe  their  Heads  in  fragrant  Ointments,  made 
of  boil’d  Perfumes,  as  Pomponins  tells  us.  Hence 
Lucretius  calls  them, 

. — --  Mixtos  in  corpore  Odores9 

Concott  of que 

lt  Behold  fweet  Odours  mix’d  i’th  Body  dwell, 
lt  And  boil’d  Perfumes  breathe  forth  a fragrant 
Smell. 

They  were  wont  to  be  fodden  in  leaden  Vef- 
fels  in  the  Shade,  as  Pliny  informs,  in  the 

2d 
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2d  Chap,  of  his  13th  Book  5 and  we  read  in  Se- 
necas 90th  Epiflle  of  the  Shops  of  thofe  that 
boild  Odours.  To  which  is  pertinent  that  of  “ 
Horace . 

Ovis  mdta  gracilis  te  Puer  in  rofa, 

'Perfnfus  liquid  is  urget  Odor  tbits  i 
“ What  (lender  Youth  in  Rofe-buds,  all  Perfume, 

“ invites  thee  to  his  eager  Arms  to  come  ? 

Some  underhand  thefe  Odours  of  certain 
Ointments,  that  are  great  Provocatives , and  take 
away  that  filthy  Hant-gouft,  which  Breams  from 
the  Body,  wherewith  not  only  Limbs  of  Strum- 
l pets,  but  their  Beds  alfo  were  wont  to  befmear’d, 
according  to  that  of  Catullus. 

— — Cublle  clawat 

Scrtis9  & Tyrio  fragrans  odore. 

u The  Bed  is  crown’d  with  Garlands  fweet, 

“ And  Tyrian  Odours  in  the  Noflrils  meet. 

Hence  thofe  Phrafes  are  frequent  in  the  Poets, 
to  bathe , anoint , perfume , and  uvajb  die  Head  and 
Body  in  liquid  and  flowing  Ointments  (#). 
Horace , in  the  7th  Ode  of  his  2d  Book,  exprefly 
mentions  this  Indian  Leaf, 

CoronatHS  nitenies 

Malabathro  Tyrio  Capillos 
“ My  Head  with  Garlands  crown’d 
“ Of  Indian  Leaf 

They  were  flyl’d  dry  Ointments  by  Pliny 9 
which  were  made  of  drying  Perfumes,  and  were 
call’d  Diapafmata , which  was  a great  Enemy  to 
1 that  foetid  Smell,  breath’d  from  the  Pores  of  a 
i nafty  Body.  Hence  they  were  wont  to  apply  it 

C 2 to 
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' 

to  the  Groin,  Armpits , and  other  Parts  of  thofe 
Goatijh  Perfons  that  imell  fo  rank. 

The  manner  of  ufing  Unguents,  was  brought 
from  Greece  to  Rome,  whole  Luxury  was  (o  ex- 
travagant in  a fhort  time,  that  to i e.  An 
Ointment  made  of  Wax  was  diffolved  in  Oil, 
and  which  (uppled  their  Athlete , was  fold  at 
the  Price  of  800  Sefterces,  which  is  above  fix 
Pounds  of  our  Money. 

As  to  fine  If  facet  is  the  Property  of  a foft 
and  delicate  Man,  fo  to  /link  like  a Goat,  is  the 
Trick  of  a nafly  and  filthy  Beaft;  fuch  a one  as 
'Mavins  was,  whofe  Ranknefs  is  recorded  by 
Horace . 


j, Gravis  hirfutls  cubat  Hircw  in  alls . 

««  A Rammifla  Stench  his  Arm-pits  do  exhale. 


Of  the  Author,  Caufes,  Goodnefs,  0V.  and 
alfo  of  the  Manner  of  making  Ointments , you 
may  read  in  Athenaus,  in  the  14th  Chap,  ot  nis 

^ Belides  thefeDaones,  they  had  (doubt lefs) 
their  liquid  Ointments  too,  which  they  mingled 
both  with  their  Wine  and  Viands;  wherewith 
they  did  not  only  moiften  their  Pates , but  their 
Whlftles  too ; fo  that  they  drank,  and  tippled 
them  with  the  greateft  Luxury. 

Pliny  is  of  Opinion,  that  O I N T M E N T S 
were  ufed  long  before  the  Battel  of  TROY  ; ror 
Jacob  fent  fome  to  his  Son  Jofeph  in  Egypt : And 
Mofes,  who  was  350  Years  before  the  Siege  of 
that  City,  makes  mention  of  Ointments  about 
the  Sanctification  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Priefts  of  the  Old  Temple.  Plmy  and  Soltnm 
report,  that  Alexander  y when  he  conquer d 
Barms  Army,  found  among  other  Jewels^and 
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Spoils,  and  other  valuable  Things,  a Casket  of 
Unguents,  which  he  highly  efteem’d.  But  He- 
rodotus affirms,  that  they  were  frequently  us’d 
before  Darius's  Time  ; for  Cambyfes  fent  Bmbaf- 
fadors  to  tAEihiopus^  King  of  the  M aerobians , 
with  great  Prefents,  one  wherof  was  a Box  of 
Ointments. 

It  is  not  certain  when  they  were  firft  ufed 
in  Rome;  but  we  find  in  Pliny  (Anno  565.  U, 
Cond.J  Antiochus  being  vanquifh’d,  Pub.  Licinhs 
Crafts,  and  Julius  Cafar,  then  Cenfors,  com- 
manded that  no  foreign  or  ftrange  Infection  of 
Ointments  fhould  be  fold  in  the  City. 


C H A P.  XII. 

Of  Myrrh , Statte,  Bdellium  and  Bal- 
famum. 

00  A/TTrhh,  is  a Drop  or  Tear,  diftill’d  from 
LVJ~  a Tree  in  Arabia  Felix , fo  call’d,  be- 
caufe  produ&ive  of  everything  that  is  odori- 
ferous. 

(p)  Stacie  is  extracted  from  Myrrh,  which 
yields  a more  precious  kind  of  Liquor. 

(?)  Bdellium,  a 1 fa  is  a Tear,  dropping  from  a 
certain  Tree  that  grows  in  Battria. 

(r)  Balfamum  (a  Tiling  more  famous  than 
truly  known)  is  the  Juice  of  a certain  Vegeta- 
ble (like  a Vine)  that  grows  in  Judaa,  in  the 
Valley  of  Jericho. 

Thefe  kind  of  Plants  aj£  not  now  to  be  had, 
but  only  the  Counterfeit.  Tis  faid  that  the 
Turks  have  found  in  Egypt  fome  of  them,  from 
which  they  yearly  receiv’d  iome  few  Drops, 
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otherwife  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  Part 
of  the  World  befides.  For  when  the  Mahome- 
tans (Enemies  to  all  Order  and  Neatnefs)  had 
dellroyed  all  the  Vineyards  in  (s)  Jericho , "tis 
no  Soloecifm  to  think  that  this  kind  of  Plant 
hath  no  Exigence,  and  confcquentiy  that  there 
is  no  fuch  Thing  as  Balfam  in  being,  nor  brought 
into  Europe;  or  if  there  is,  "tis  fo  little,  that  "tis 
as  good  as  none. 

The  C O M M E N T A R T. 

(o)  The  beft  Myrrh  is  produc’d  in  Ara- 
bia ; before  it  is  cut,  or  fuffers  an  Incifion,  it  j 
/mats  forth  Drops  of  Moillure,  call’d  (p) 
StaCle,  from  the  Greek  Word  to  difti!, 

which  denotes  a Drop  of  Liquor,  wherewith 
they  were  wont,  out  of  Wanton nefs,  and  for 
their  Pleafure,  ,to  anoint  their  Hair,  according 
to  that  of  Ovtd. 

Non  Arabtim  nofler  rore  capilks  olet . 

“ Arabian  Devy  doth  not  befmear 

“ The  Locks  of  our  negledted  Hair. 

By  which  he  means,  Arabian  Myrrh , a Drop 
or  the  Stacie  whereof  did  bedew  the  Hair,  tho 
Statte  relates  not  only  to  Myrrh , but  to  other 
Juices  and  Tears  diftilling  from  Trees,  as  Rhodo - 
ginus  obferves  in  the  27th  Chap,  of  the  24th 
Book  of  his  Antiquities. 

(q)  [ Bdellium  and  Balfam.'] 

Of  Bdellium,  you  may  read  in  the  10th  Chap, 
of  the  1 2th  Book  of  Pliny,  and  concerning 
(r)  BalfamtiWy  in  the  25th  Chap,  of  the  fame 
Author. 

TisaShrub,  formerly  growing  but  in  one 
Part  of  J tid xa,  and  only  in  two  Gardens  there, 

and 
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and  refembles  rather  a Vine  than  a Myrtle*” 
Tis  fet  in  Stalks  or  Twigs  like  Vines,  and  o'er* 
fpreads  the  Hills  as  they  do,  fupporting  it  felf 
without  any  other  Afliftance.  It  bears  within 
three  Years,  and  never  (hoots  up  above  two 
Cubits;  ’tis the  Prime  and  Chief  of  all  other 
Ointments.  The.  Juice  of  it  is  called  Opobalfa * 
mam,  and  Xylo-Balfamnmy  which  Juvenal  men* 
tions  in  one  of  his  Satyrs. 

— Hirfato  fpirant  Opobalfawa  cotlo. 

“ ------  What  Perfume  (trikes  the  Air, 

“ From  your  molt  rev’rend  Neck  o’ergrown 
with  Hair. 

Xylo-Baljnmnm , is  the  Wood  or  Sprigs 
of  the  Ba  1 fa m-Tree,  which  are  foifted  into 
Shops  in  the  room,  and  inftead  of  the  Juice  it 
felf.  The  greateft  Indication  of  the  Genuinefs 
of  it,,  is  the  curdling  of  it,  and  the  leaving  no 
Stains  and  Spots  in  Garments. 

The  manner  of  drawing  this  Juice*  call’d 
Opcbalfam , or  this  Gum  of  the  Ballam-Tree,  ac- 
cording  to  Tbeopbrajlns  and  Diofcoridesy  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

They  cut  and  wound  the  Tree  with  iron 
Hooks,  which  Clatidian  hints  in  the  Epithdaminm 
of  Palladius. 

Gemmaiis  alii  per  totum  Balfama  reBum , 

Ejftidere  cadis , dnro  qua  fancies  tmguey 

Niliactis  pingai  defudat  vulnere  cortex. 

Though  Pliny  and  Tacitus  will  have  its  Veins 
to  be  open’d  with  Glafs,  Stone,  or  Knives  of 
Bone,  in  regard  (as  they  fay)  this  Tree  will  be 
afraid,  nay,  will  dye,  at  the  Violence  and  Force 
of  Iron. 

C 4 Strabo 
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Strabo  tells  us  in  his  Geography,  that  Balfam 
was  only  to  be  had  in  judaa,  and  the  Word 
indeed  fiiggefts  as  much  in  Arabick,  Baljamin , 
h e.  the  Prime  and  Chief  of  Oils,  it  being  fill'd 
in  Exodus,  the  beft  of  Spices,  Chap.  30.  23. 

Juflin  tells  us  in  the  36th  Book,  that  the 
Wealth  and  Riches  of  the  Jewifh  Nation,  did 
arifefrom  an  Impoft  laid  on  Balfam,  which  on- 
ly grows  in  that  Country,  (s)  There  is  a Val- 
ley call’d  Jericho,  of  200  Acres,  wherein  there 
is  a Wood  as  fruitful  as  pleafant,  fet  with  a 
Mixture  of  Palms  and  Balfam ; the  Trees  where- 
of refemble  Fir,  only  they  are  lower,  and  are 
drefs’d  like  Vines,  and  at  a certain  Seafon  they 
fweat  Balfam. 


CHAP*  XIII. 

0/ Indian  Iron,  call'd  Azzalum. 


was  formerly  Azzalum,  a certain 


kind  of  Iron  call'd  Indian,  though  really 
and  in  Truth,  it  was  the  Produd  of  the  Coun- 
try of  Gres,  which  we  now  call  China . It  was 
the  noblefi  of  all  forts  of  Iron  , which  Pliny 
mentions  in  the  14th  Chap,  of  his  34th  Book  ; 
and  fodoth  Martianns  in  the  afore- cited  Place. 
When  made  into  Tools,  it  had  fo  good  an  Edge, 
and  was  offo  firm  a Temper,  that  it  would  cut 
through  any  Iron.  It  is  not  t o be  had  now  a 
days,  but  was  very  much  efteem’d  when  it  was 
in  Being. 

The  CO  M ME  N T A R Y. 

0)  I fuppofe  ’tis  Indian  Az,z,alum,  which 
Marcellinns  calls  Indian  Iron.  Pliny  fiyles  it  in 

A 


the 
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tke  Place  afore- cited,  Ferrtm  Sericum,  and  pre- 
fers it  above  all  kinds  of  Metals. 

Touching  the  Ufe  of  Iron  in  general,  *t is  a 
thing  exceeding  necefTary  in  .taming  and  fubdu- 
ing  the  Obftinacy  of  Matter,  which  othervvife 
would  remain  intr affable  and  ftubborn  in  the 
Hands  of  Artificers.  All  Arts  by  this  are  ena- 
bled to  perform  their  feveral  Operations  ; from 
whence  their  Infiruments  havefome  Hardncfs  to 
engrave,  others  Solidity  to  knock,  and  the  reft 
fome  other  Faculties  for  their  leveral  Functions. 
With  Iron  we  rip  up  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,, 
and  with  Iron  we  fet  its  Surface  with  Trees;  by 
the  help  of  Iron  we  plant  Orchards,  and  retrieve 
the  Youth  of  decaying  Vineyards : By  vertue  of 
this  Metal,  we  ere&  Fabricks,  polifh  Stone,  and 
make  it  fubfervient  to  a thoufand  other  Occa- 
fions. 

But  the  Abufe  of  this  Mineral  is  as  pernicious 
and  fatal,  as  its  right  Ufe  is  beneficial ; for  it  af- 
fifts  in  Wars,  Thefts  and  Murders,  and  that  not 
only  near  at  hand,  when  brandijfid  with  our 
Arms,  but  afar  off,  and  at  a diftance,  when 
breath'd  from  a Cannon;  nay,  that  Death  might 
attack  us  with  greater  fpeed,  we  haften  its  Flight 
with  iron  Wings,  Before  the  Ufe  of  IrptvFifts 
and  Feet,  Teeth  and  Batton-s  (as  Lucretius  tells 
us  in  his  fifth  Book)  were  the  only  Inftruments 
of  War,  Vulcan  having  no.t  forg'd  any  other 
Weapons. 

Brafs  anciently  fupply'd  the  room  of  Iron,  ef* 
pecially  in  the  Days  and  Times  of  Heroes , where^ 
in  (as  Hefiod  tells  us)  Iron  was  hot  in  life.  And 
fo  is  that  of  Virgil  to  be  undtrftoodt  — Telisy 
& luce  corufcus  Ahena , i.  e.  did  glitter  in  Brawn 
Armour,  Ammiarwf  Marcellim*  fa ith.  Iron  was 
? C5  - firft 
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fir  it  dug  out  of  the  Earth  by  the  Chalyhes , a 
People  near  Pontus : But  Diodorus  affirms,  that 
the  Daily  li,  i.  e.  Cybele  s Priefts,  did  fir  ft  forge 
It,  being  taught  that  Art  by  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods.  Theodoras  Samius  is  reported  to  be  the 
firft  that  melted  it,  and  made  Statues  of  it,  as 
Calius  Rhodogmusy  in  the  5th  Chap,  of  the  18th 
Book  of  his  Antiquities  informs  us. 

The  facred  Pages  (Gen.  4.)  make  Tubal -Cain  to 
be  the  Author  of  Iron  Manufactures.  It  is  not 
always  melted  like  Brafs,  which  will  flow  and 
run,  but  fometimes  it  fiftens,  as  Virgil  tells  us 
in  the  8th  of  his  zALneids, 

V ulnificufque  Chalybs  vafta  Fornace  liquefcit. 

“ A Flood  of  deadly  Steel  in  the  large  Fur- 
nace rowls. 

And  *tis  to  be  obferv’d,  that  they  that  would 
mollify  it,  do  dip  it  into  Oil,  but  thofe  that 
would  harden  it,  plunge  it  into  Water. 


M 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  Ammoniack  Salt. 

fAthiolus  conceives  (u)  Ammoniack  Salt , 
which  was  dug  in  (w)  Cyrene  (a  Province 
of  Lybia)  to  be  utterly  loft,  and  not  at  all  now 
to  exift  in  Nature.  That  which  your  Apothe- 
caries do  expofe  and  fihew  us,  is  fittitious  and 
counterfeit. 

The  CO  M ME  NT  A R T. 
in)  Ammoniack  Salt , according  to  Pliny  and 
Diofcortdesy  is  a Saltnefs  of  the  Earth,  which  at 
fhc  Moon’s  In  ere  afe,  boils  up  in  the  Sands  of 
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LybU,  not  much  unlike  a Fijfde  kind  of  Allum, 
call’d  [Schiftoni] 

It  lies  in  long  ftrait  Veins,  but  not  clear  and 
pellucid  ; ’tis  ungrateful  to  the  Tafte,  but  ufe- 
ful  in  Phyfick.  (»)  Tis  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
that  Part  of  Cyrene  which  is  near  to  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  H ammon , from  whence  it  had  its 
Name,  though  it  may  be  fo  called  from  the 
Sands  wherein  ’tis  found*  which  the  Greeks  call 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  Marbles. 

(*)T  Am  perfuaded,  that  at  this  very  Day  there 
are  to  be  found  Veins  of  the  moll  noble 
forts  of  Marble , as  Porphyry , (7)  Ophites , Ba- 
ftard  Serpentine , Parian , Grecian,  and  others  of  a 
mod  excellent  Nature. 

. But  becaufe  thofe  Veins  are  in  the  Pofleflion 
of  the  Turks,  Serpentine , and  the  others  that  we 
have,  mu  ft  needs  be  very  ancient,  being  found 
in  old  ruinous  Buildings,  and  of  fo  great  a 
Hardnefs,  as  not  to  be  cut  or  engraven.  ‘ They 
have  contracted  their  Hardnefs  from  their  long 
Duration  • for  they  were  not  lb  hard  at  fir  ft  as 
not  to  yield  to  the  Chizel,  and  admit  of  Sculp- 
ture. 

Thofe  Marbles  therefore  may  feem  utterly 
loft,  in  regard  there  are  no  Veins  of  them  open 
now.  It  is  manifeft  that  a great  Part  of  them 
was  cut  in  the  Ifland  Paros,  The  whiteft  Pa - 
Marbl$  is  to  be  found  in  Caryftm,  Donyfa7 

Naxos, 
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Naxos , and  other  Iflands  of  the’ Cyclades.  Mar- 
ble is  got  in  Egypt. 

The  C O M M E N T A R T. 

(x)  You  may  read  of  feveral  kinds  of  Mar- 
ble, in  the  6th  Chap,  of  the  56th  Book  of  Pliny , 
and  in  the  5 th  Chap,  of  the  1 6th  Book  of  Ifido- 
rtts.  Amongft  thefe,  as  the  Parian  is  the  mo8 
innocently  white,  fo  the  Lacedamonian  doth 
boaft  the  greateft  Verdure,  and  doth  recreate 
moft  with  the  Excellency  of  its  Greenefs.  Mar- 
tial  means  this  in  the  84th  Epigram  of  his  firlf 
Book, 

Qnifquis  pitta  colit , Spartani  frigoraSaxi. 

j.  e.  Mahfions  of  the  Nobility  are  adorn’d  with 
Laconick  Marble ; and  becaufe  Lacedemonian  or 
Spartan  Marble  was  Party-coloured  (as  it  were) 
with  Skales , therefore  he  calls  them  painted. 
Ophites  is  fo  named,  becaufe  ’tis  fpeckled  like  a 
Serpent. 

As  for  the  Manner  of  cutting  Marble,  it  is 
done  with  Sand  though  it  feems  to  be  done 
with  Iron,  viz.  a Saw  (the  Inventrefs  of  which 
Inftrument,  and  alfo  of  the  Compafles,  was 
Perdixy  the  Daughter  of  Dadaltts ) prefling  the 
Sand  in  a very  Bender  Line,  being  drawn  to 
and  fro,  cuts  it  with  the  very  Track.  In  that 
magnificent  Stru&ure  of  Solomon , there  is  men- 
tion made  of  Stones  faw’d  with  Saws  within 
and  without,  1 Kings  7. 9. 


C H A P. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  Precious  Stones. 

{ [4 ) HP  HE  Gems  and  Precious  Stones  of  the  An- 
^ cients,  are  pretty  well  known,  efpccial- 
j ly  thofe  that  retain  their  old  Names,  as  Dia- 
1 monds  and  (£)  Emeralds , Chrysolites  and  the  Sa - 
| phyr , the  Topaz,,  and  the  like.  But  as  for  the 
I reft,  as  the  Phrygian  and  Thracian , the  Arabian, 
i Mephites  or  Egyptian  Stone,  and  others,  they 
t are  altogether  unknown. 

Many  are  of  Opinion  that  (c)  Alabafter , 
I wherein  odoriferous  Ointments  were  preferred, 
I is  not  to  be  had  now  5 for  that,  whereof  many 

1 kinds  of  VefTels  are  made,  as  Bafons,  Candle- 
flicks,  &c,  is  not  true,  but  counterfeit. 

I (hall  not  forbear  to  mention  that  admirable 
} Gem  of  King  Pyrrhus,  call’d  in  Italian  (^)  Agata , 
I and  in  Latin  Achates  ,*  wherein  was  a Vein  re- 
1 prefenting  Apollo  playing  on  his  "Harp  in  the 
1 Middle  of  the  Choir  of  the  (e)  Nine  Mufes,  as 
( Pliny  tells  us,  in  the  firfl:  Chapter  of  his  37th 
) Book.  Though  that  was  the  only  Jewel  in  the 
I World,  yet  I do  not  reckon  it  amongft  the  an- 
I cient  Pearls  which  are  now  wanting,  neither  is 
I it  falfc  what  is  reported  of  that  Stone. 

There  is  a Marble  to  be  feen  at  Ravenna, 
which  reprefents  a Prieft  going  to  offer  to  the 
I Sacrifice  of  the  Mafs,  and  elevating  the  moft  fa- 
y cred  Hoft.  Pope  Paulas  the  third  lcrap’d  it  with 
I his  Knife,  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  painted,  but 
I he  found  thofe  Veins  to  be  natural , and  foto  be 
« the  Workmanlhip  of  Divine  Wifdom. 

The 
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The  COMMENTARY. 

{a)  Among  the  many  Things,  which  arc 
conceiv’d  in  the  Womb  of  our  common  Pa- 
rent, and  which  as  its  natural  IfTue,  do  pro- 
ceed from  thence,  certainly  Pellucid  Jewels  and 
Precious  Pearls  fo  rich  in  Luflre,  and  offo  divine  a 
Purityy  feem  juftly  to  challenge  the  greateft  Dig- 
nity. They  are  made  of  the  mod  refin’d  Earth, 
compa&ed  into  an  excellent  Tranfparency , which 
produce  various  Effects,  and  are  endow’d  with 
very  extraordinary  Vermes*  The  Variety  and 
Beauty  of  their  Colours  make  them  extremely 
admir’d  by  moft  Men. 

Gems  are  the*SV4r^of  the  Earth , and  fhine  in 
competition  with  thofe  of  the  Firmament , dis- 
puting with  them  for  Splendor,  Beauty,  and 
Glory.  Nature  produceth  nothing  more  Rich, 
and  Sufficiently  confeffeth  it  in  her  inoft  care- 
ful laying  them  up,  and  hiding  them  in  her 
private  Cabinets,  and  Repositories  in  the  inner 
Parts  of  the  Earth  ; So  that  they  are  not  eaSy  to 
be  come  by,  but  their  Value  and  Price  make 
them  worth  the  Searching  for,  even  thro*  the 
Bowels  of  the  World. 

Tho’  Some  dilfinguifh  Gems  and  Stones  from 
Margarites , which  are  rather  a part,  and  the 
ifTue  of  a Shell-Fifh  ( Concha ) than  of  a Pearl 
or  jewel  ; yet  the  Name  in  Latin  is  us’d  pro- 
mifcuoufly  for  all  Three  : For  Margarites  which 
Jerome  calls  Grains  of  the  Red-Sea,  Martial 
Ryles  Lapilli  Erythrai , i,  e.  Stones  or  Gems  of 
the  Same. 

Some  make  this  Difference  betwixt  Gems  or 
Margarites,  and  Precious  Stones , The  former 
( they  Say  ) are  a Pellucid  Subftance,  as  Eme- 
ralds* 
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raids,  Chryfolites , Am  e thy  [Is,  &c.  But  the  latter 
are  not  tranfparent,  as  Objidiani , V eietant,  &c. 

[ But  Margarites  are  neither  Gems  nor  Stones, 

I but  ( Concha  vel  Uniones ) Pearls  of  Shell-Fifh 
generated  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  many  others. 

Z marat  in  the  3d  Book  of  his  Annals,  men- 
tions a Margarite  or  Pearl,  which  Peroz.es  King 
I of  Perjta  being  reduced  to  extremity  of  Danger, 
i in  his  Expedition  againft  the  Huns,  took  from 
his  right  Ear,  and*  threw  away,  leaf}  another 
: fhould  wear  it  after  him,  or  ne  fhould  be  dif- 
cover’d  to  be  the  King.  This  Jewel  being  found 
afterward , J uftinian  the  Great  would,  fain 
i have  redeemed  it  with  a vaft  Price  from  the 
Hands  of  the  Barbarians,  but  he  could  not  do 
it ; the  Savages  refufing  to  let  him  have  it,  who 
I defign’d  to  keep  it,  as  a Token  and  Monument 
of  Perfian  Folly. 

Egnatius  in  his  Journal  of  China  tells  us,  that 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Bifnaga , there  was  found  a 
Jewel  of  fo  great  Value,  that  it  was  fold  to  a 
neighbouring  Prince  for  ioocooo  Crowns. 

Columbus  in.  his  third  Expedition  to  America 
in  the  Year  1498,  brought  into  Spain  from  the 
Ifle  Cubagua , a great  Quantity  of  Pearls,,  where 
they  were  fo  cheap  (being  daily  fifh’d  for ) that 
an  Indian  Woman  gave  to  a Spaniard  for  a 
crackt  Earthen  Diin,  four  Bracelets  of  Pearl  * 
from  whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  Red-Sea 
only  cannot  Boafi  of  this  kind  of  Wealth  and 
Riches. 

( b ) [Emeralds.] 

The  Scripture  makes  mention  of  this  Stone 
as  of  a precious  Jewel,  and  placeth  it  among 
tkofe  which  the  High-Prieft  was  wont  to 

wear 
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wear  in  his  Ephod,  and  thofe  which  adorn 
ed  the  New  Jerufalem . Heretofore  the  Eme- 
rald was  in  great  Efteem,  and  was  next  ir 
worth  and  Value  to  the  Pearl  ; but  the  great 
Quantities  of  them  brought  Yearly  from  the 
Indies,  "have  leflen’d  their  Price  in  the  Opinion  ol 
the  World.  The  Truth  is,  Men  fo  highly  account 
of  Things  that  are  Rare , that  they  quite  under- 
value Things  that  are  Common. 

At  the  fir  ft  Difcovery  of  the  Weft  Indies,  a 
Spaniard  in  Italy  demanded  of  a Lapidary  the 
Price  of  an  Emerald,  who  told  him  it  was  worth 
about  ioo  Ducats  ; whereupon  the  Spaniard 
being  very  glad,  carry'd  him  to  his  Lodging, 
and  fhewed  him  a Cabinet  full  of  fuch  Stones. 
The  Italian  feeing  fo  great  a Number,  faid, 
they  were  worth  about  Crowns  a-piece  ,•  Thus 
it  is  with  all  Things  which  Plenty  makes  Cheap, 
and  to  which  Scarcity  and  Rarity  add  a Price. 

Pliny  tells  us,  among  diveis  Excellencies  of 
this  Precious  Stone,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
delightful  or  recreative  to  the  Sight,  than  the  re- 
freshing Verdure  of  a grateful  Emerald ; and 
reports  withal,  that  a Roman  Lady,  Lollia  Pan* 
Una , Wife  to  Caligula , had  Head*  Tire  and  a 
Gown  embroidered  moft  richly  with  Pearls  and 
Emeralds,  in  which  ihe  laid  out  to  the  Value 
and  Charge  of  400000  Ducats.  Her  Pride  and 
Vanity  might  have  had  as  many  now  a-days, 
for  lefs  than  half  that  Sum  of  Money. 

Many  are  found  in  l'evera l Places  of  America*, 
and  the  Kings  of  Mexico . who  highly  efteemed 
them,  were  wont  to  hang  than  in  their  Noftrils. 
They  put  them  alfo  on  the  Faces  of  their  Idols. 

The  Places  where  they  have,  and  where  to 
this  Day  they  ftill  find  them  in  greatefi  abun- 

\ fiance. 
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dance,  are  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and 
Peru  near  to  Manta  and  Portviel  There  is  to- 
ward that  Place,  a Territory  call’d  the  Land  of 
Emeralds , in  regard  of  the  great  Number  to  be 
found  there,  but  hitherto  this  Region  hath  not 
been  fully  conquer’d. 

The  Emerald  is  bred  in  Qyarries  juft  as  the 
Cryfial , and  runs  along  (as  it  were)  in  a Vein, 
and  grows  finer  and  finer,  and  thicker  and 
Thicker  by  Degrees. 

We  fee  fome  half  White  and  half  Green  ; 
fome  ail  White,  and  fome  all  Green,  and  moft 
perfe&  and  entire. 

Some  we  fee  of  the  Bignefs  of  a Nut ; yet^ 
none  can  come  near  the  Greatnefs  and  Figure  of 
the  Plate  or  Jewel  at  Genoa,  unlefs  we  give  Cre- 
dit to  and  believe  Theophraftus , who  allows  four 
Ells  in  Length,  and  three  in  Breadth  to  that  Eme- 
rald which  the  King  of  Babylon  prefented  to 
the  King  of  Egypt : And  who  doth  further  re- 
port, that  there  was  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  an 
Aguglia  Needle,  or  Pyramid  made  of  four  Stones 
of  Emerald  40  Cubits  long,  and  in  fome  Places 
40  Cubits  broad.  And  that  at  his  Time,  there 
was  at  Tyre  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules , a great 
Pillar  of  Emerald,  which  perhaps  was  nothing 
elfe  but  a green  Stone,  that  was  a Baftard- 
Emerald,  to  which  they  gave  falfly  this  Name. 
As  fome  fay,  certain  Pillars  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Cordoua  are  of  Emerald-Stones, 
and  were  put  there  fince  the  Time  it  ferv’d  in- 
ftead  of  a Mofque  to  the  Kings  of  the  Moors , 
who  reign’d  in  thofe  Places. 

In  the  Fleet  which  came  from  the  Indies  in  the 
Year  1587.  there  were  two  great  Cheftsof  Eme- 
ralds 
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raids,  from  whence  we  may  judge  of  the  great 
Quantity  which  is  found  in  America . 

In  a Word,  as  there  is  nothing  but  Rarity, 
which  ftamps  a Value  to  Things,  fo  the  Price 
of  the  Emerald , would  be  much  enhanced  if  it 
were  as  Icarce  as  the  Diamond. 

(c)  [ Alabafier.  ] 

Pliny  faith,  That  wet  Perfumes  were  beft  pre- 
ferv’d  in  Alabafier , and  dry  Perfumes  in  Oil. 
St.  Jerome  on  the  26th  of  St.  Matthew , takes  the 
Alabafier  for  a.  kind  of  Marble.  The  Greeks 
for  a Stone  Pot  for  Ointments,  w i 
i e.  without  Handles,  or  which,  becaufe  of  their 
fmoothnefs , can  fcarcely  be  taken  hold  of 
From  whence  comes  the  Name  of  the  Alabafirites. 
And  we  read  in  Demofihenes  of  the  Alabaflrothec* 
pro  myrothecis,  i.  e.  for  Boxes  of  Ointment. 

(<0  1 Agate.  J 

Authors  tells  us,  That  an  Agate  is  a dark 
Jewel,  chequer’d  about  the  Middle  with  black 
and  white  Spots,  and  that  it  fomewhat  refem- 
bles  the  Hamatites  or  Blood-Stone;  and  that 
Magicians  were  wont  by  the  Perfume  thereof 
to  calm  Tempefts,  and  to  Bop  the  Courfe  of 
Rivers. 

Wilhelmus  Parijienfis  tells  us,  That  an  Agate 
reduc’d  to  Powder,  was  wont  by  the  Britains  to 
be  put  into  Beer,  which  whofoever  drank  that 
was  not  a Virgin,  was  forc’d  to  Vomit. 

There  is  a large  Defcription  of  this  Stone  in 
Langius  his  Medicinal  Epifiles,  who  faith,  that 
an  Agate  is  a black  Stone,  compared  of  ful- 
phureous  Bitumen  at  the  Mouth  of  Gads,  a River 
of  Lycia  : which  when  it  is  burnt,  fmells  of  Bi- 
tumen 
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tumen.  Tis  not  very  ponderous,  yet  a foflile 
Subftance.  There  is  a larger  Defcription  of  it 
in  the  36th  Book  of  Pliny,  who  among  other 
Things,  fays  this  of  its  Scent,  That  it  hath  a 
Knack  of  difcovering  the  Falling-Sicknefs,  and 
Virginity.  Some  think  that  Achates,  that  faith- 
ful Blade  Aineas’s  Companion,  had  his  Name 
from  this  Stone,  tho’  fome  derive  ii  from* &%>{& 
i.  e.  a confet  udine  Dolendi , from  a Cu  (lo- 
in ary  Grief.  A very  trivial  Etymology. 

, O)  [Apollo  in  the  middle  of  the  Nine  Mxfes.~} 
Of  that  Ring  of  King  Pyrrhus  enrich’tLand 
adorn’d  with  an  Agate , not  only  Pliny  makes 
mention,  but  Solinus  alfo  in  his  2d  Chapter,  and 
Jikewife  Alexander  ah  Alexandro , lib.  2.  Genial . 
Dicr . and  Simon  Majolus  in  Colloq.  Cantic*  Dicr.  of 
which  lings  Mardebams. 

Rex  Pyrrhus  digito  geffljje  refer tur  Achaten. 

Cujus  plena  novem  fignabat  pagine  Mu  fas, 

Et  flam  in  medio  cytnaram  tangehat  Apollo . 

“ Pyrrhus  his  Ring  an  Agate  had  fo  fine. 

“ It  held  engraven  all  the  Mufes  Nine, 

“ Apollo  (landing  in  the  tuneful  Choir, 

“ And  fweetly  touching  his  melodious  lyre. 

Which  Verfes  Radertts  quotes  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  1 2 Epigr.  in  the  4th  Book  of  Mar- 
tial, and  thinks  that  Stella  the  Poet  had  a Ring, 
that  had  ten  Lades  ingrav’d  upon  it  Why  the 
Mules  are  laid  to  converfe  with  Apollo , Pierius 
ingenuoufly  (hews  in  the  17th  Book  of  his 
Hieroglyphich . And  Mac  robin*  (hews  in  the 
3d  Chapter  of  the  2d  Book  of  Scipio's  Dream , 
that  Apollo  was  call’d  Mkji \y  1Q-,  the  Captain 
( as  it  were ) and  the  Leader  of  the  Mufes,  by 
which  were  fignified  the  celellial  Orbs. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  Fruits . 

^ HOUGH  we  have  a pretty  many  of  the 
A Fruits  which  the  Ancients  had,  yet  the 
great  Diverfity  of  their  Kinds,  is  the  Reafon 
why  we  know  not  what  they  were,  except  fome 
few,  which  ftill  retain  their  ancient  Names,  as 
Quinces,  and  Apples  called  Apiana,  Rofcinda , 
Melimela , i.  e.  Sweetings. 

Of  others  we  have  no  knowledge  ; no,  nor 
of  Pears  neither  ; for  behdes  that  which  is 
call’d  Apiamm  and  Mufchactilum , the  Musk- 
Pear,  which  is  called  alfo  the  Proud- Pear,  and 
a few  more,  we  know  no  other. 

Many  would  have  that  to  be  the  Crri/}umiunt> 
which  is  call’d  at  this  Day  in  Italian , Ghiaccivolo , 
but  1 believe  that  to  be  a corrupted  Word,  and 
fuppofe  that  Pear  to  be  the  fame,  which  is  now 
in  Ufe,  and  is  call’d  Perobfton  Cbriftiano,  i.e.  the 
Bcon  Chri[Uany  q.  d.  Pyrum  Chrnftumanum . The 
Name  of  this  and  of  two  more,  Firgil  expreffeth 
in  one  Verfe. 

CrujUtmiis,  tyriifqtte  Pyris,  gravihifquevulemis. 

“ Nor  the  fame  Branches  bear. 

“ Wardens , Cruftumians , and  the  Syrian  Pear. 

neither  doth  he  mention  any  other  kind  of  Pear? 
as  Pliny  obferves.  The  lame  Author  in  divers 
Places  fpeaks  of  three  kinds  of  Apples,  viz,,  of 
Pomam  Rofcidum  Cotonenw , i.  e.  the  Quince, 
which  he  calls  the  Golden ; and  the  NaranzjO, 
i.  e . the  Orange,  which  he  ftiles  the  Happy 
Apple. 


We 
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Wc  have  alfo  no  knowledge  of  Grapes,  but 
only  of  a few,  which  we  find  remaining  in  the 
ancient  Nomenclature , as  the  Rhetica , Bumafta, 
Purpurea  (the  Purple)  Precia , Apiana,  now 
called  the  Mufcatell  ( a Mufcarum  tells  ) from 
the  Stings  of  Infers,  and  not  from  Adojchos, 
Musk,  as  fome  conceive. 

The  Ancients  call’d  one  kind  of  Grape  A- 
piana,  from  A pis,  a Bee  ; becaufe  that  In  left  did 
often  vifit,  and  did  much  delight  in  that  Sort  of 
Fruit. 

That  celebrated  Wine,  which  is  call’d  Faler- 
num , is  a Greek  Wine  brought  from  Vefuvius , 
and  ( as  fome  will  have  it ) ’tis  call’d  Magna 
Guerra  As  for  other  Fruits,  we  know  nothing 
of  them,  I am  perfuaded  there  are  many  Sorts 
loft,  and  others  have  rifen,  and  fprung  up  in 
their  Room. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

VArro  and  Macrobius  treat  of  feveral  Sorts  of 
1 Fruits,  the  one  in  his  Book  of  Husbandry , and 
1 the  other  in  the  3d  Book  of  his  Saturnalia.  The 
1 general  Name  of  all  Fruit,  whether  hard  or 
halt,  is  Pomum , as  Pomarium  is  taken  for  every 
: Orchard  where  Fruit  -Trees  grow,  and  Pomona  is 
faid  by  Ovid , to  be  the  Goddefs  that  prefides 
] over  all  Gardens. 

But  concerning  the  Kinds  of  Apples  and  Peats 
I mention’d  here  by  our  Author,  and  alfo  of 
1 feveral  Sorts  of  Grapes , and  of  the  Variety  of 
Wines  that  are  made  of  them,  the  Reader  may 
be  pleafed  to  confult  the  learned  Comments  of 
1 George  Berfman , Ludovic.de  la  Cerda , and  Frederick 
Tatwman  on  the  £d  Book  of  Virgil's  Georgicks. , 
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Pomum  is  divided  into  two  Kinds,  Malum  and 
Nux ; the  former  fignifies  any  Fruit  which  is 
not  covered  with  a Shell,  though  it  have  fome- 
times  within  either  Stones  as  Peaches , &c.  or 
be  full  of  Kernels,  as  Pomgranates.  The  latter 
hath  a Shell , and  a Kernel  within,  as  /Wacrobius 
defines  it ; though  fometimes  Nux  is  compre- 
hended under  the  Name  of  Pomum , as  when 
Martial  calls  Pine- Nuts  Poma , in  the  25th 
Epigr.  of  his  13th  Book. 

Poma  fumas  Cybeles  procul  hinc  difcede  viator , 

Ne  cadat  in  miferum  nofir  a ruina  caput . 

Whereupon  hangs  a Story,  That  when  Fan- 
nins being  about  to  play  a Prize,  and  being  fore 
afraid  of  being  pelted  with  Stones  (as  often  had 
happened  ) he  defired  it  might  be  ena&ed,  that 
none  fhould  throw  any  Thing  but  only  Apples ; 
wherefore  at  that  Juncture,  one  ask’d  Fagellms 
the  Lawyer,  whether  a Pine-Nut  was  an  Apple. 
Yes,  (faith  the  Advocate)  if  you  call  it  at 
Fatima*  : For  the  Man  was  generally  hated  by 
all,  and  therefore  Fagellius  had  a Mind  that  he 
fhould  be  foundly  pelted  with  thole  Nuts  as 
with  Stones. 


Seft. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  artificial  Things  in  life  among  the 
Ancients,  but  now  loft. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Buildings. 

[ E Manner  of  Building  both 
conveniently  and  hand  Jowly,  had 
been  quite  loft,  had  not  there 
remained  fbme  Foot- heps  of 
the  Art,  and  had  not  iome 
ancient  Fabricksbeen  preferv’d 
Banding  until  this  Day ; which  are  luch,  as 
not  only  fall  Jhort  of  that  Magnificence  and 
Beauty,  but  are  aifo  fuck  whereof  now  there  is 
no  Ufe  ; as  Theatres  and  Amphitheatres , of  which 
there  is  but  one  entire  one  to  be  feen  in  all  Italy, 
and  that  is  at  V °.rona,  wherein  Lions  and  other 
wild  Beafts  were  wont  to  be  (lain,  and  where- 
with fometimes  Men  did  encounter  and  engage. 

The  Form  of  an  Amphitheatre  was  this:  It 
was  furrounded  on  every  Side  with  Stone-Stair?, 
every  one  of  which  being  of  a larger  Circum- 
ference than  another,  it  did  (as  it  were)  amount 
and  rife  upward  into  an  handfome  Wideneis, 
and  afforded  a great  deal  ofRoom  for  the  Specta- 
tors to  fit  in,  and  commodioufly  to  behold  the 
i Recreat  on 
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Recreation  of  Hunting,  and  other  Sports  exhi- 
bited therein.  It  wasfupported  with  very  high 
and  inoft  (iately  Portico3 s,  and  was  pervious  Be- 
low with  a Number  of  Doors,  lb  that  there 
was  Space  enough  for  every  one  to  enter,  with- 
out Moleftation,  or  the  leaR  incommoding  one 
another, 

It  was  certainly  a moft  wonderful  Work, 
which  hood  negle$ed  about  oo  Years,  and 
was  only  an  Harbour  and  Receptacle  for  Har- 
lots, till  the  Inhabitants  of  Verona  bethought 
themfelves,  and  cleans’d  it,  and  rettored  it  to 
its  priftine  Beauty.  I here  is  yet  Banding  a Part 
of  the  Wall  wherewith  it  was  encompafsd,  but 
’tis  almoft  demolifh’d  and  utterly  ruin’d,  and 
ferv’d  for  no  other  Ufe,  but  to  hang  a Covering 
on,  to  (belter  from  the  Weather. 

This  Amphitheatre  was  built  by  a private  Per- 
fon,  as  may  be  gather’d  from  thelnfcription.  A 
King  in  this  Age  would  have  enough  to  do  to 
cre£t  fu-ch  a Fabrick. 

At  a little  DiRance  from  Turin,  near  the 
Road  to  Pignerol , there  is  to  be  feen  a fort  of  a 
round  Rampart:  There  had  formerly  been  an 
Amphitheatre,  in  that  Place,  whofe  Stony 
Foundations  are  yet  to  be  feen,  from  whence 
the  Stairs  did  arife,  and  fpread  upward  into  a 
good  handfome  Widenefs,  Some  think  that 
Hannibal  encamp’d  his  wholeArmy  and  quarter’d 
it  there,  not  confidering  that  it  could  fcarcely 
contain  200  Men.  There  was  in  that  Town  a 
Roman  Colony,  which  defigning  to  make  a new 
City,  rais’d  and  built,  (as  Varro  tells  us)  fuch 
kind  of  Fabricks  and  Stru&ures  as  thefe.  And 
lienee  it  is,  that  not  only  the  Amphitheatre  at 
Verona  Bands  almoft  entire,  but  forne  Foot-Reps  j 
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and  Remains  alfo  of  the  Campus  Marrius  are  ftifl 
to  be  feen ; the  fame  Remains  are  to  be  found 
at  Rheggio , Vicenza,  and  in  other  Cities,  and 
therefore  was  that  Amphitheatre  built  at  Turin, 
and  other  Edifices  of  this  Nature,  which  are 
| now  demolish’d,  and  utterly  raz’d. 

(g)  A Theatre  is  the  Semicircle  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre, wherein  were  reprefented  Comedies  and 
Tragedies  - the  Scenes  were  rich  and  magnificent, 
of  which,  fome  were  fupported  by  Marble  Pil- 
lars. Pliny  tells  us  in  the  15th  Chapter  of  his 
,36th  Book,  that  M.  Scaur  us.  Sc  fid  s Son*in- 
;law,  eredded  a Theatre  of  360  Pillars,  which 
had  a treble  Scene,  one  above  another.  The 
I lowed  confided  of  Marble  Pillars  (of  3 6 Foot) 
jthatin  the  Middle  was  made  of  Giafs,  and  the 
ihigheft  had  Columns  covered  with  Gold,  be- 
twixt which  were  plac’d  three  hundred  Statues* 
The  Area  of  this  Theatre  would  hold  and  con- 
tain fourfeore  thoufand  Perfons;  its  other  Fur- 
niture were  rich  Tapdtries,  and  mud  eixquifi&e 
Pictures. 

M . Curio , who  dy’cl  in  the  War  ’twkxt  Ccefar 
and  Pompey , devis’d  a Piece  of  Art  more  inge- 
nious than  that ; He  built  and  erected  two  The- 
atres of  Wood,  moving  with  an  equal  Poife  on 
iron  Hinges,  in  which,  being  mutually  turn’d 
from  each  other,  there  were  added  in  the  Morn- 
ing Several  Plays  ; fo  that  they  who  fat  in  one, 
■could  neither  iee  nor  hear  thole  that  were  in  the 
other.  Afterwards,  both  thefe  Theatres  being 
wheel’d  about,  together  with  the  People  in 
jthem,  and  both  the  Semicircles  being  clap’d  to- 
gether, reprefented  the  Figure  of  an  Amphithea- 
tre, wherein  they  fawall  the  Sports  and  Hunt- 
lings  that  were  (hewn  to  the  Spedtators. 


It 
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It  was  certainly  a miraculous  Contrivance, 
and  a moft  Hupendous  Work,  which  no  Prince 
in  our  Age  is  able  to  parallel;  and  yet  the  In- 
vention deserves  rather  Cenlure  than  Praife, 
and  that;  even  in  an  Heathen ; much  more  then 
is  it  worthy  to  be  condemn’d  in  Chrijlians  ; And 
therefore  Pliny  difplaying  its  moft  exquifite  Mag- 
nificence, is  very  fevere  in  his  Cenfure  of  it. 

There  were  four  Theatres  at  Rome , and  two 
Amphitheatres;  there  was  alfo  in  LJfe  another 
kind  of  Theatre,  call’d  (/>)  Odeum , a Place  pur- 
pbfely  defign’d  for  Mufick  and  Singing,  as  Pan- 
Jamas  tells  us  in  his  firll  Book,  and  Vitruvius  in 
the  pth  Chapter  of  his  Fifth.  Saidas  faith,  that 
Pififiratus  built  fuch  a one  at  Athens , and  (as 
Dion  informs  us)  Trajan  erected  fuch  another  at 
Rome , by  the  Art  and  Skill  of  Apollodorus  the 
Architect,  whom  Adrian , out  of  Envy  and  E- 
mulation,  firll  banifti'd,  and  then  kill’d.  Ter- 
tullianztfo  mentions  this  Fabrick  in  his  Treatife 
of  the  Refurre&ion. 

The  COMMENTARY 

Lip  fins  hath  wrote  fo  copioufly  and  plainly 
of  Theatres,  that  nothing  can  be  added  or  dimi- 
niftfd  from  his  Treatife.  That  Amphitheatre, 
celebrated  fo  much  by  Martial , whpfe  Remains 
are  yet  to  be  feen  at  Rome , was  built  by  V'efpa- 
fiany  and  dedicated  by  Titus.  Lipfws  tells  us  it 
was  begun  by  the  former,  and  nnifh’d  by  the 
latter,  who  had  the  Credit  of  building  it,  ii 
being  ufual  with  the  Romans  to  father  a Struc- 
ture upon  him  that  dedicates  it.  The  flattering 
Poet  ralfely  aferib’d  it  to  the  Emperor  Dorn 
tia% 
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(/)  [And that  is  at  Verona.] 

Tis  not  certain  who  was  the  Founder  of  this 
Amphitheatre,  as  Lipfius  tells  us,  though  he 
| i'u ppofeth  it  was  built  before  Auguflus s Time. 
It  is  commonly  reported  to  have  been  built  by 
I that  Emperor,  but  others  attribute  it  to  Maxi- 
milian . Tis  a noble  Remnant  of  Antiquity, 
but  one  of  the  leaft  of  all  the  Romans  built,  but 
; the  be  ft  prefer  v’d ; for  moft  of  the  great  Stones 
of  the  Out- fide  are  pickt  out,  and  the  outward 
i Wall  is  very  ruinous,  yet  Care  hath  been  taken 
fto  keep  the  Seats  whole  and  entire,  of  which 
there  are  forty  Rows,  every  one  of  which  is  a 
Foot  and  a half  high,  and  as  much  in  breadth; 
fo  that  a Man  fits  conveniently  in  them,  under 
the  Feet  of  thofe  of  the  higher  Row  ; and  al- 
lowing every  one  a Foot  and  a half,  the  whole 
Amphitheatre  can  hold  twenty  three  thoufand 
Perfons. 

In  the  Vaults  under  the  Rows  of  Seats,  were 
the  Stalls  of  the  Beafts  that  were  prefented  to 
entertain  the  Company  : The  Thicknefs  of  the 
Building  from  the  outward  Wall  to  the  loweft 
Row  of  Benches,  is  90  Foot.  At  each  End  of 
theJVmphitheatre,  between  the  Seats,  is  a Gate 
of  25  Foot  high,  for  an  Entrance  into  it  out  of 
the  Street ; and  over  each  Gate  a kind  of  Plat- 
forms 20  Foot  long,  and  10  broad,  enclofed 
before,  and  on  the  Sides  with  Rows  of  Marble 
Ba  lifters. 

(g)  [. A Theatre  is  the  Semicircle  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre, &c.] 

An  Amphitheatre  conftfts  of  two  Theatres: 
if  Now  a Theatre  bears  the  Figure  of  a Semicircle, 
i top’d  into  Horns,  which  Horns  of  two  Thea- 
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tres  uniting  into  a Circle,  do  make  an  Amphi- 
theatre. 

Amphitheatres  and  Theatres,  were  certain 
Places,  as  Scaffolds  with  Pentifes,  wherein  the 
People  of  Athens  Rood  to  behold  the  Interludes 
that  were  fhew’d  ; and  they  were  made  like  an 
half  Circle,  with  Benches  one  above  another, 
that  they  might,  without  any  Impediment,  fee 
the  Plays. 

Dionyfas  did  firft  inftitute  them  in  Athens. 
In  the  midff  of  the  Scaffold  or  Theatre,  flood 
the  Stage,  whereon  Comedies,  Tragedies,  and 
other  Shows,  were  exhibited  to  the  common 
Sort;  of  whom  the  Romans  took  the  Example 
to  make  fuch  Scaffolds. 

Theatres  were  at  firff  but  temporary,  and  for 
a Time.  Afterwards  Adarcus  Scaurus  built  one 
to  continue  for  30  Days  ; and  laftly,  Pompey  the 
Great  eredfed  one  at  Rome.,  to  be  perpetual,  and 
for  ever;  for  which  Tacitus  faith  he  was  blam’d 
by  the  Senate;  but  certainly,  therein  he  con- 
fulted  their  Advantage,  it  being  Ids  chargeable 
to  have  fixt  Seats  in  a Theatre,  than  every  Year 
to  be  making  neve  ones. 

This  w^as  the  rnoff  flupendous  Work  that  ever 
was  effeded  by  the  Art  of  Man,  as  Pliny  affirms, 
in  the  15th  Chapter  of  his  36th  Book.  And 
therefore  when  Nero  was  about  to  (hew  to  the 
German  Nobility,  an  Inftance  of  the  Roman 
Grandeur  and  Magnificence,  he  brought  them 
into  this  Theatre  befet  with  People.  After  this, 
there  were  feveral  other  Theatres,  which  though 
at  firff  they  were  built  for  Feats  of  Adivity, 
and  other  robuft  Exercifes,  fhewing  Strength 
-and  Swiftnefs,  yet  afterwards  they  were  made 
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ufe  of  for  Comedies  and  Interludes,  and  fuch 
like  fcenical  Entertainments. 

[Marcus  Curio  devifed  a Piece  of  Art  more  in* 
genhus  than  that.'] 

Marcus  Curio,  at  his  Father’s  Death,  built 
two  Theatres  of  Timber  after  Inch  a Fafhion,. 
that  they  might,  in  the  Time  of  Interludes, , 
ftand  one  contrary  to  another  in  fuch  wife,  that 
neither  Play  fhould  difturb  one  the  other.  And 
when  it  pleas’d  him,  he  turn’d  them  together, 
and  made  an  Amphitheatre  ; which  was  around- 
Scaffold,  full  of  Benches  of  divers  Heights, 
wherein  he  fet  forth  a Game  of  Sword-Play- 
ers. 

( h ) [Another  fond  of  Theatre,  call'd  Odeum.] 

This  Word  frequently  occurs  in  Cicero,  and  in 
Hiliories.  Paufanias  tells  us,  that  in  the  Odeum- 
in  the  Lobby  to  the  Athenian  Theatre,  there  were 
placed  the  Statues  of  the  Egyptian  Kings  : And 
Scaliger  tells  us  in  his  Book  of  Poetry,  that  Pla- 
ces without  the  Theatre  dedicated  to  the  Mules, 
were  call’d  by  the  fame  Name;  fuch  as  was  that 
at  Athens , defjgn’d  by  Pericles  for  Mu  Heal  Con- 
forts,  whofe  inward  Part  had  many  Seats  and 
fillars  ; the  Roof  was  arch’d  and  fteep,  point- 
ing into  a Cone  or  Pyramid  at  Top. 

There  were  four  of  thefe  Mufick-Houfes  in 
Rome ; the  firft  was  upon  the  Aventine  Hill; 
the  fecond,  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Ccelian ; 
the  third,  near  Pompey  s Theatre,  and  the  fourth 
near  Dominant.  Ot  the  Mulical  Theatre  ot  Tra- 
jan , and  why  Adrian  commanded  the  Death  of 
Apollodorus , his  Architeft,  you  may  read  in  Xiz 
philin , in  the  Life  of  Adrian . 

Di 
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CHAR  II. 

Of  the  Great  Cirque,  or  Shew- pi  ace  of 
Buildings , call'd  Ba filial.  Of  Exchan- 
ges, Burfes 5 or  Places  for  Merchandifey 
call'd  Taber n a? . Of  Bridal-Houfes , 

call'd  Nymphaea. 


(0  jD  Elides  the  afore-mentioned  Theatres,  there 
was  alfo  a great  Cirque,  in  the  Center 
whereof  were  7 Meta,  or  Pillars,  and  in  its 
whole  Compafs  12  Doors. 

They  were  wont  here  to  run  with  Chariots, 
which  driven  about  the  Goals  or  Meta , did  de- 
note the  7 Days  of  the  Week  ; and  then  paf- 
fing  through  the  12  Doors,  did  fignify  that 
thefe  12  Plays  were  inftituted  in  Honour  of  the 
Sun,  as  Cajfiodorus  relates.  The  Spedlators  fat 
round  about  in  Galleries,  as  they  did  in  the 
Amphitheatre. 

There  were  8 Cirques  at  Rome,  but  now 
there  are  none;  inftead  of  that  Sport,  Running 
ofHories  for  a Mile  was  inihtuted;  a Recrea- 
tion not  very  pleafant,  for  he  that  feeth  the 
Beginning  and  the  Middle,  will  never  be  able 
to  fee  the  End.  And  this  Play  they  call’d 
\Ad  Pallium  Carcere~\  q.  d.  A Mantle  Courfe,  in 
regard  the  Conqueror  was  prefented  with  Linen 
to  make  fuch  a Garment. 

(£)  There  were  alfo  certain  Fabricks,  call’d 
Bafilica , of  which  at  this  Day  we  fee  noufe  ; 
though  formerly  they  were  in  every  City,  as 
Suetonius  teftifies  in  the  Life  of  Augufius,  in  thefe 

Words 
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Words  [Corpus  Decuriones  municipiorum , &C.J  i.c* 
The  Decuriones  of  the  municipal  Towns  and  Co- 
lonies, convey’d  his  Body  from  Nola  to  Bovilla , 
marching  folemnly  by  Night  (by  reafon  of  the 
Heat  of  the  Weather)  repofing  it  in  the  Day- 
time in  the  Bafilica , or  Chief  Palace  or  Temple 
of  every  Town  they  palTed  through. 

(/)  There  were  one  and  twenty  of  thefe  kind 
of  Buildings  at  Rome,  though  Pub.  Vitior  men- 
! tions  but  nineteen,  two  being  decay’d  and  quite 
I ruinated.  But  that  which  excell’d  them  all,  was 
that  built  by  Julius  Cafar,  and  call’d  from  his 
Name,  Julia.  ’Twas  built  like  our  Churches, 
and  was  fupported  with  a hundred  Pillars,  di- 
vided into  four  Rows,  every  one  having  twen- 
ty five ; and  thefe  hundred  Pillars  made  two 
Piazzas  on  each  fide,  over  which  was  an  open 
and  airy  Walk,  as  Vitruvius  delcribes  it.  Nay, 
according  to  the  Defcription  of  Theodofius  and 
Valentinian,  it  was  enrich’d  with  Gold,  and 
adorn’d  with  Marble.  Virgil  mentions  it  in  his 
7th  took,  and  though  he  aferibes  it  to  a Latin 
King,  yet  he  really  mentions  this  Julian  Bafilica, 
of  which  he  thus  lings. 

TeFtum  auguftum,  ingens , centum  fublime  columnist 
\Jrbe  Suit  jumma,  Laurentis  Regia. Pici, 
Horrendum  Sylvis,  & Religione  parent um. 

Hie  Sceptr  a accipere , & primos  attollere  Fa  fees. 
Regibus  omen  erat  : hoc  illis  curia  Templum. 

‘s  Rais’d  on  a hundred  Pillars  ’midll  the  Town, 
Xi  Stood  Picas'  Court  and  Palace  of  Renown. 

“ Awtul  with  Groves  and  Myfieries  profound, 
“ Here  Kings  firft  Scepters  had,  and  firft  were 
crown’d. 
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“This  was  to  them  theirTempleand  their  Court, 
“ Here  they  at  facred  Festivals  refort. 

In  which  Piece  of  Poetry,  he  doth  not  only 
defer  ibe  a Bafilica,  but  gives  the  Re  a fin  of  the 
Name,  and  tells  the  Ufe  for  which  it  was  de- 
fign’d.  Bafilfca  is  a Greek  Word,  fignifying  in 
Latin,  Regiam , the  Court,  /.  e.  the  Royal  Seat 
of  the  Roman  Kings ; for  there  they  were  wont 
to  receive  the  Enfigm  of  Royalty,  viz,.  The 
Sceptre,  the  Axes  and  the  Rods,  the  Purple 
Gown,  &c.  In  thefe  Places  they  gave  Audience 
to  EmbalTadors,  and  adminifirred  JuRice  ; for  as 
Quintilian  tells  us,  there  were  13  Tribunals, 
and  as  many  Prators,  or  Judges,  (m)  It  may 
here  be  noted,  that  Chri  Rians  built  their  Chur- 
ches in  Imitation  of  thefe  Bafilica,  being  fup- 
jaorted  in  the  Middle  with  Pillars  ,•  and  there- 
fore thofe  Churches  that  are  fo,  are  call’d  in 
Latin  Bafilica , and  the  reR  are  ftyled  AZdes. 

(»)  There  were  alfoat  Rome  certain  Places  for 
trading  and  merchandizing,  call’d  Tabern&,  de- 
fign’d  for  no  other  Ufe  than  for  Fadiors  and 
Dealers  to  walk  under,  that  they  might  commo- 
dioufly  bargain  with  Safety  in  the  Shade,  free 
from  the  Annoyance  of  Weather,  and  the  Di- 
ffurbance  of  the  People  Rill  pa  (Ting  by.  One  of 
thefe  was  call’d  Argent  aria  (0),  from  Argentum , 
Silver,  becaufe  therein  only  Gold  and  Silver 
Plate,  Necklaces,  Rings  and  Bracelets  of  that 
Metal,  and  the  like,  were  expos’d  to  fale.  Thefe 
are  alfo  mentioned  by  fome  certain  Civil  Law's, 
fuch  as  perhaps  are  but  little  minded,  and  lefs 
underRood  by  them  that  read  them. 

( [p ) BeGdes  thefe  Bafilicae , there  were  alfo  at 
Rome  eleven  other  Edifices,  call’d  Nymphaa,  as 
Pub,  Piftor  informs  us.  They  were  fpacious 

Halls, 
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Halls,  made  ufe  of  for  Nuptials,  by.  thofe  that 
had  no  Conveniency  of  their  own  for  fuch  So- 
lemnities. And  for  this  end  (as  Z onnras  declares 
in  the  Life  of  Leo  the ‘Great)  thefe  Nymphaa  (I 
fuppofe)  were  fupported  with  Pillars.  They 
were  built  with  Kitchens,  Parlours,  Clofets, 
and  the  like,  wherein  they  laid  Towels  and 
Napkins,  Bowls  and  Difhes,  and  other  Utenfils, 
and  were  call'd  Nymphaa,  becaufe  the  Greeks 
call’d  the  Bride  a Nymph. 

Capitolinas  tells  us,  that  Gordian  the  Emperor 
join’d  Baths  to  his  Nymphaa,  for  the  Ancients 
did  frequently  bathe  before  Supper  ; and  ’tis  eafy 
to  gather  as  much  from  two  Laws  of  Theodofiu * 
and  VaUntinian.  Saidas  faith,  that  the  Water 
was  brought  to  thefe  Bridal- Houfes  from  a 
Fountain,  call’d  now,  Enneacrunos , and  former- 
ly, Cal  Ur  r hoe. 

Thefe  Nymph&a  had  alfo  moft  (lately  and  am- 
ple Piaz>z,asy  large  enough  to  walk  in  ; one 
whereof  Auguftus  built  in  the  Place  where  the 
Houfe  of  V edius  Pollio  (whofe  Heir  he  was)  was 
ruinated,  and  infcrib’d  it  with  the  Name,  not 
of  Pollio,  but  of  Livia,  as  Dion  writes*  And 
many  others  built  glorious  Porticos. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(r)  There  was  formerly  at  Rome  a great  Cirque 
of  an  Oval  Figure,  refembling  the  Heavens;  in 
the  Center  whereof  (food  an  Obelisk  for  the  Sun, 
and  on  each  Side  three  Meta  or  Marks,  or  Pil- 
lars, dire&ing  the  Race  for  the  other  fix  Planets. 
There  were  alfo  in  it  Car  ceres,  or  Barriers,  Pla- 
ces, out  of  which  came  the  running  Chariots, 
fo  call’d,  becaufe  the  Horfes  were  kept  in  them, 

D ■>  till 
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till  fuch  Time  as  the  Magirtrate  gave  -the  Signal* 
Hence  Virgil  in  his  Georgicks,  Lib.  i. 

— Carceribus  fefe  effudere  Quadriga, 

And  in  the  5th  of  his  <tAEneidsy 

Corripuere , ruuntque  ejjufi  Carcere  ettrrus. 

In  which  Place  Servius  underftands  by  Carcerem 
repagulum,  quo  Equi  coercentur . 

Thefe  Horfes  were  call’d  Circenfes , and  the 
Men  that  drove  them,  are  term’d  by  Ulpian , 
Agitatoresy  which  were  diftinguifh’d  by  their 
Liveries,  for  lome  were  Rujfati,  of  a Ruflet  Co- 
lour inclining  to  red  5 fome  Albatiy  of  a perfe& 
white;  fame  Prafiniy  of  a deep  green;  and  o- 
thers  Venetiy  of  a Venice  Blue,  or  of  a Turkey” 
Colour.  So  that  thefe  Coach-Races  were  divided 
into  four  Companies,  diliinguifh’d  by  thole 
Colours.  From  whence  arofe  that  Partition  in- 
to feveral  FaChons,  viz,.  Ruflet,  Green,  &c.  to 
either  of  which,  whofoever  adher’d,  was  term’d 
\FaUionarius]  a Fablionift. 

The  Reward  that  was  given  by  the  Judge  of 
thefe  Sports  to  the  victorious  Driver,  was  a 
Towel  or  Napkin , as  may  be  gather’d  from  Ju- 
venal in  his  i ith  Satyr. 

Inter ea  Megalefiaca  fpeffacula  Mappaty 
Jdaum  folenne  col  ant  ; ( imlifque  TriumphOy 
Trad  a Cab  all  or  um  Prat  or  fedety  &c, 

“ Let  us  our  peaceful  Mirth  at  Home  begin, 
While  Megalenfun  Shews  are  in  the  Circus 
feen ; 

M There  (to  the  Bane  of  Horfes)  in  high  State, 

“ The  Pmor  fits  on  a triumphant  Seat. 

Thefe  Fa6Ucr;s  were  very  zealous  (efpecially 

the 
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the  green  and  blue)  and  earned  in  thofe  Games, 
infomuch,  that  to  know  the  Nature  and  Quali- 
ty of  an  Horfe,  they  would  fine  11  of  his  Dung, 
from  whence  they  would  guefs  at  his  Generofity , 
or  Bafenefs.  If  they  found  he  was  of  a good 
Breed,  they  would  not  fpare  for  Price  or  Ma- 
nagement. Their  Mares  were  chiefly  maintain’d 
and  kept  for  that  ufe,  and  for  that  Honour  of 
the  Thing,  were  adorn’d  with  Palms,  and  very 
much  valu’d  when  old  or  dead,  according  to 
Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Cato. 

(k)  [There  were  certain  Fahricks , call'd  Bafiliae.J 

Thele  were  upper  Buildings,  both  flately  and 
coflly,  which  were  fupported  with  flat-fided 
Pillars,  and  had  Walks  under  them,  notunlike 
our  Cloyllers,  only  the  Inter  columnia,  or  Spaces 
between  them,  were  open  to  the  Ground,  as 
Godwin  tells  us.  But  he  feems  to  have  a wrong 
Notion  of  thefe  Buildings,  which  (according 
to  him)  mu  A have  been  like  our  Exchange,  ha- 
ving Courts  of  Judicature  above,  with  Piazzas 
underneath;  whereas  they  were  rather  like  our 
Churches  (whofe  Form  was  taken  from  them) 
flately  Buildings,  fupported  with  two  or  three 
Rows  of  Pillars ; in  one  part  whereof  were  the 
Tribunals,  in  the  other  Part,  Shops  or  Walks, 
as  in  Wefiminfier- Hall. 

That  they  were  upper  Buildings,  may  be  ga- 
ther d from  theCuflom  of  walking  under  them, 
and  therefore  call'd  Sub-Bafilicani  by  Plautus , 
which  fome  think  to  be  nothing  to  the  purpofe, 
the  Word  Sub-Bafilicani , flgnifying  only  the 
Walkers  in  the  Bafilica , under  or  near  the  Tri- 
bunals. They  were  in  the  fame  Senfe  call’d  Sub - 
rofirati , and  the  Word  Bafilicatus  is  us’d  in  the 
fame  Senfe. 
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That  private  Negotiations  were  tranfadled  in 
them,  doth  evidently  appear  from  divers  Au- 
thors. Their  principal  Ule  was  for  judges  to. 
fit  in,  but  Merchants,  in  their  Abferice,  might 
lawfully  do  any  Bufmefsin  them. 

(/)  [ There  were  one  and  twenty  of  them  in  Rome.] 
Pliny  mentions  but  four  in  his  Book,  but  that 
there  were  more,  it  eafily  appears  from  Cornelius 
Nepos , Suetonius,  and  from  the  Epiftlesof  Pliny 
the  younger. 

(rn)  [Chriftians  built  their  Churches  in  Imitation 
of  them. ] 

The  Name  of  Bafdica  was  afterwards  extended 
to  Churches,  which  holy  Houles  were  built  fo 
as  to  look  to  the  Eaft.  For  it  plea  fed  Pollerity, 
that  Religion  fhould  have  an  Afpedf  toward 
that  Part  of  the  World,  which  firft  was  enlight- 
ned  by  the  Beams  of  Chriftianity. 

(n)  [Tradefmens  Shops , &c.  call  d Taberim] 

The  Word  Taberna  (according  to  Ulpian ) 
comprehends  any  Building  or  Edifice  commo- 
dious for  Habitation  ; yet  ufuaily  we  under- 
Rand  by  it  a Place  built  on  purpofe  for  Mer- 
chandize or  Traffick.  The  chiefelf  of  which  are 
Taberna,  which  Word  properly  fignifies  a Place 
built  (ex  JabuUs)  of  Boards. 

(o')  [Were  called  Argentari^.] 

Which  were  commonly  placed  about  the  /V 
rum,  as  Livy  tells  us  in  liis  26th  Book,  and  Vi- 
truvius in  the  fir  ft  Chapter  of  his  5th  Book. 

The  Mailers  of  thefe  Taberna  were  called  Ar- 
gentarii , whofe.  Office  it  was  to  adjuft  all  Ac- 
counts, both  of  Receipts  and  Disburfements  that 
concern'd  both  theinfelves  and  others. 

But  among  the  feveral  Kinds  of  thefe  Taberna , 
there  was  one  called  Cafearia,  a Cafeo,  i.  e.  from 

Cheefe, 
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Cheefe,  not  becaufe  Cheefe  was  made  or  fold  in 
it,  but  becaufe  it  was  wont  to  be  fmok'd  there  ; 
it  being  a Cuftom  among  the  Romans,  and  other 
Julians,  to  make  a great  Smoke  with  Reeds, 
Stalks,  and  green  Wood,  on  purpofe  to  colour 
and  dry  their  Cheefe.  Hence  that  Ditxick  in 
Martial. 

Non  quemeunq;  Foam,  nee  Fuwum  Gafins  omnem , 
Sed  f^elabrenfem,  qui  bibit,  ille  fitpit. 

q.  d.  That  Cheefe  only  is  pleafant  and  grateful, 
which  doth  not  fuck  in  every  Fume,  but  which 
is  fmok’d  only,  Velabro , in  Tents  or  Booths. 

(p)  [ Other  Kinds  of  Buildings, call’d Nymphsea.] 

Thele  were  large  and  capacious  Fabricks,  de- 
fign’d  for  the  Celebration  of  Nuptial  Solemni- 
ties, and  us’d  only  by  thofe  who  had  no  Hou- 
fesof  their  own:  But  this  is  con  trad  idled  by  Al- 
ciat  and  Beroaldus  ; who  think  it  to  be  a very 
foul  Error  to  imagine  thefe  Nymphaa  to  be  Ge- 
nial Apartments  appointed  for  Marriages. 

Some  take  them  for  Baths,  built  by  Princes 
for  the  fake  of  Poflerity  ; wherefore  Julius  Capi- 
i tolinus  faith,  that  no  Works  of  Gordian  are  re- 
I maining,  Ixfrdes  the  Nymphaa  and  Baths.  So 
that  thefe  Nymphaa  feem  to  be  Tepida  lavacra. 
Warm  Bagnios,  to  wafh  in  for  Pleafure , but 
not  for  Health. 

But  where  is  the  Abfurdity,  if  we  affirm  with 
our  Author,  that  Gordian  did  only  adorn  his 
Bridal  Houfcs  with  Baths  adjoining?  And  what 
. Solcecifm  is  it  to  fay,  that  l>y  thefe  Nymphaa  we 
under  Band  as  well  Baths  for  Women,  as  Nup- 
tial Chambers? 

Some  fay  that  Brides  were  call’d  Nywphsy 
am  vCv  <pstht&:9  becaufe  now  they  ex- 

poie 
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,pofe  themfeives  to  open  View,  whereas  former- 
ly they  appear’d  cover’d  with  a Veil.  Nay,  the 
Greeks  call  Matrimony  it  felf  Nymphaum,  be- 
caufe  (as  >tis  thought)  Religion  and  Piety  were 
propagated  by  Nymphs  to  Mankind,  in  regard 
po  Rite  or  Worship  was  ever  perform’d  without 
their  being  mentioned.  The  Deities  that  prefi- 
ded  o’er  the  Waters,  were  called  Naiades  ■ 
•and  becaufe  thefe  Naiades  were  Nymphs  in  Cor- 
pora tendentes , therefore  Soholis  propaganda,  caufa , 
New-marry'd  Girls  were  term’d  Nymphs, 


CHAP.  Ill, 

Of  the  Fora  of  the  Ancients . 

{q)  f \ U R Fora  differ  much  from  the  Antients, 
and  are  not  fo  elegant,  fine  and  (lately. 
The  Greeks  form’d  theirs  into  a perfect  Square, 
furrounded  on  all  Sides  with  double  Porticos ; 
whofe  upper  Floors  were  fpacious  Walks,  a- 
dorn’d  with  Marble  Pillars  and  Epi/lyles  of  the 
fame,  i.  e.  little  Pillars  let  one  upon  another,  or 
Chapiters  of  Pillars. 

The  Romans  built  theirs  in  an  oblong  Square, 
a third  part  longer  than  broad:  They  were  alfo 
encompafs’d  with  Porticos , which  though  but 
fingle  ones,  yet  were  they  very  large.  In  thefe 
the  Bankers  and  Ulurers  had  their  Shops. 

In  the  upper  Floors  were  certain  Galleries  and 
prominent  Buildings,  call’d  (r)  Moeniam,  from 
the  Inventor  Menus , very  convenient  for  fee- 
ing the  Combats  of  the  Gladiators,  which 
were  formerly  exhibited,  and  (hewn  in  the  Fo- 
rum. The  Form  of  this  Forum  was  neat  and 
handlome,  and  being  very  commodious  againft 
4 the 
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the  Rain  and  Sun,  we  may  eafily  conje£hjre 
what  a one  it  was. 

The  CO  M M E N T A R Y. 

There  are  various  Acceptations  of  the  Word 
Forum , which  is  fometimes  taken  for  a Place  of 
Trade , of  buying  and  felling,  which  we  call  a 
Market,  a Ferendo,  from  carrying  of  Wares  and 
Goods  thereunto  ; and  in  this Senfe  it  is  always 
attended  with  fome  kind  of  Adje&ive,  as  Forum 
Boarium , the  Beaft- Market,  Forum  Pifcarium,  the 
Fifh  Market.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a Place 
of  Judicature,  where  the  Governour  of  a Pro- 
vince doth  affemble  his  People,  and  dilpence 
Juftice  according  to  Law;  whence  a Man  is  faid. 
Forum  agere , that  keeps  the  A fftzes.  Sometimes  jj 
it  is  taken  for  a Court  of  Pleadings , where  Suits 
in  Law  are  judicially  determin'd,  and  where 
Orations  to  the  People  were  ufually  fpoken. 

At  firft,  of  this  Sort  there  were  only  three, 
xht  Roman,  Julian , .and  that  of  Augujlus  : After- 
ward the  Number  was  increafed  to  fix  difthuft 
Forums ; for  to  the  three  former,  were  added 
the  Forum  of  Domitian , founded  by  that  Empe- 
ror ; the  Forum  of  Trajan , built  with  a Rate ly 
Column  or  Pillar,  of  an  140  Cubits  high,  ha- 
ving all  the  noble  Exploits  of  that  Emperor  en- 
graven upon  it.  I a Illy,  the  Forum  of  Salujl, 
becaufe  purchas'd  by  him,  with  adjacent  Gar- 
dens, fince  called  Horti  Saluftiani. 

But  that  Forum,  which  excel  I'd  all  the  reft, 
was  call'd  the  Roman,  and  the  Old  Forum , or 
ablclutely  the  Forum  by  way  of  Eminency,  as  if 
there  was  no  other.  And  here  we  muft  note. 
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Senfe,  i.  e.  for  a Pleading- Place,  it  is  fo  by  ver- 
tue  of  the  Figur e Synecdoche. 

(r)  [Prominent  Buildings,  call d Moeniana.} 
Mceniana  <is£dificia,  were  buildings,  whole  up- 
per Part  hung  over  the  nether,  fo  call’d,  from 
one  Menius,  a certain  Roman,  who  having  rio- 
toufiy  waRed  and  fpeni  his  ERate,  and  having 
fold  the  Remainder  of  his  Houle  that  look’d 
toward  the  Forum,  he-  prefer  v’d  one  Column 
for  himfelf,  from  whence  he  projedled  Ibme 
Beams  and  Rafters  for  the  Enlargement  of  the 
Galleries,  to  fee  the  Gladiators.  And  thefe 
outwardly  extended  or  jutting  Buildings,  were 
call’d  Mceniana.  This  Menius,  through  Luxu- 
ry, was  fo  poor  a Scrub,  that  his  Wife  was  con- 
Rraiifd  to  beg  at  Sepulchres,  and  to  live  upon 
Puddings  that  were  eaten  at  Funerals ; of  which 
fings  Catullus. 

Uxore  Meni  Jape  quam  in  Sepulchretisy 
Vidiflis  ipfo  rapere  de  rogo  coenam  / 

Horace  mentions  this  Spark  in  the  15th  EpiR. 
of  his  firft  Book. 

Menius  ur  rebus  Maternis  aique  Pat  emit 
Fortiter  abfumptis . 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Roman  High-wajs. 

II Igh- ways  antiently  were  pav'd  with  Brick, 
-CT  as  well  without  as  within  the  City,  even 
quite  throughout  the  whole  Roman  Empire  ; for 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  for  a long  Way  to- 
gether, are  yet  to  be  feen  thofe  Caufe-wayj. 


The 
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The  Appian,  tAEmilian  and  FUminian  Ways, 
have  their  Names  from  Appim,  ^Fmil'ms  and 
Flantimus,  who  were  the  Authors  of  them,  and 
caufed  them  to  be  made. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Cams  Gracchus  did  not 
only  take  Care  to  pave  the  Highways,  but  to 
mark  out  Miles  by  Stones  and  Pillars,  plac'd 
and  difpos’d  at  a certain  Di Ranee,  and  by  other 
Stones  fix’d,  fome what  nearer,  to  afHR  Horfemen 
in  mounting  their  Steeds,  without  that  InRru- 
ment  in  uie  for  that  Purpofe,  for  Stirrups  were 
not  as  yet  found  out. 

The  Civil  Law  commands  the  paving  of  all 
Roads  throughout  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  a 
Thing  not  regarded  by  us  now  a days : And 
; hence  it  is  that  we  are  fo  bafely  annoyed  with 
Dirt  in  Winter,  and  with  Vufl  in  Summer ; and 
therefore  we  are  not  comparable  to  the  Ancients, 

! but  are  far  fhort  of  them  in  Cleanlinefs  and  Neat- 
nels.  There  were  at  Rome , one  and  thirty  Pub- 
lick  and  King’s  High-ways,  and  of  others,  four. 
| hundred  and  twenty  four. 

The  CO  M M E NT  A RT. 

Andr.  Palladios  tells  us  in  his  Book  of  the  Ro- 
man Antiquities,  that  there  were  nine  and  twen- 
j ty  principal  Ways  in  the  City  of  Rome ; three 
I whereof  were  moR  famous  and  eminent,  which 
our  Author  here  mentions.  That  there  were 
Perfons  elected  to  be  Overfeers  (as  we  call  them) 
of  the  Highways,  may  be  plainly  gather’d  from 
feveral  Authors  ; and  thefe  Curators  of.  the 
Ways  were  term’d  Ho- curt,  an  old  Word  that 
j occurs  in  F’arro. 

Suetonius  tells  us  in  the  Life  of  Vefpafian,  that 
I Caligula  commanded  the  Cloaths  of  FUv.  V efpa- 

fim 
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pan  to  be  fluff’d  and  befpatter’d  with  Filth  and 
Dirt,  for  negle&ing,  when  he  was  aAbdile,  to 
clean fe  the  Ways,  the  doing  of  which  did  be- 
long to  his  Office. 

Twas  fometimes  the  Bufinefs  and  Work  of 
the  Cenfors , in  the  Time  of  Profperity  and  flou- 
rifliing  of  the  Republick,  to  pave  the  Ways  with 
Flint  in  the  City,  and  to  gravel  them  without, 
as  Livy  tells  us  in  his  ntn  Book.  And  fome- 
times the  making  and  repairing  of  High- ways 
did  belong  to  the  Quajlors,  as  Suetonius  tells  us  in 
the  Life  of  Ganelins  ; yea,  Augufttss  himfelf  did 
not  difdain  to  take  this  Care  upon  him,  who, 
when  he  was  Curator  of  the  Ways,  defigned 
even  Pratorians  for  the  Reparation  of  them,  and 
would  have  had  them  to  have  made  ufe  of  two 
Lift  or  s. 

The  Emperor  Antoninus  gave  to  the  Overfeers 
of  the  High-ways,  a coercive  Power,  and  a Li- 
berty to  punifh  whom  they  pleas’d,  or  to  fend 
them  to  be  chaftis’d  by  the  Governour  of  the 
City.  Pliny  much  commends  Cor  nut  us  Tertullus , 
becaufe,  though  of  Consular  Dignity,  yet  was  he 
intrufled  with  the  Inlpedion  and  Care  of  the 
lALmilian  Way. 

And  indeed  it  was  a generous  and  a noble 
Work,  not  misbecoming  even  Kings  and  Prin- 
ces, to  fee  that  their  Subjects  may  travel  both 
with  Convenience  and  Safety  ; neither  can  we 
wonder  that  the  Ancients  were  fo  careful  about 
their  High- ways,  fince  the  Infpe&iou  of  them 
was  committed  to  the  Gods,  who  were  there- 
fore called  Dii  Wi,  and  Qzoi  ’EwoJ)o/,  and  Lares 
Wales,  by  comical  Plautus.  They  were  wont 
to  facrifice  Dea  VibilU , who  fecur’d  Mortals 
from  Miffakes  in  their  Way.  And  Auguftus 

ap- 
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appointed  the  Compitales  Laref  every  Year  to  be 
crown’d  twice,  with  Flowers  in  the  Spring,  and 
with  Garlands  in  the  Summer. 

[The  Appian,  &c.] 

This  High- way  at  this  Day  runs  along  thirty 
Miles  of  the  Road  between  Naples  and  Rome , 
and  is  12  Foot  broad,  confining  of  huge  vaft 
Stones,  moft  of  them  blue,  or  of  an  azure  Co- 
lour, and  generally  a Foot  and  a half  large  of 
all  Sides.  The  Strength  of  thisCaufeway  ap- 
pears in  its  long  Duration,  for  it  hath  lafled 
above  1800  Years,  and  is  in  many  Places  for 
feveral  Miles  together,  as  entire  as  when  it  was 
fir  ft  made ; and  the  Botches  that  have  been 
made  for  mending  fuch  Places,  but  have  been 
worn  out  by  Time,  fhew  a very  vifible  Diffe- 
rence between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  Way 
of  Paving.  One  thing  feems  ftrange,  that  the 
Way  is  level  with  the  Earth  on  both  Sides, 
whereas  fo  much  Weight  as  thofe  Stones  carry, 
(hould  have  funk  the  Ground  under  them  by 
its  PrefTure.  Befides  that  the  Earth,  efpecially 
inflow  Grounds,  receives  a conftant  Increafe, 
chiefly  by  the  Duft,  which  the  Wind  or  Brooks 
carry  down  from  the  Hills,  both  which  Rea- 
fons  fhould  make  a more  fenfible  Difference  be- 
tween thofe  Ways  and  the  Soil  on  both  Sides: 
And  this  makes  one  apt  to  believe,  that  ancient- 
ly thofe  Ways  were  a little  rais’d  above  the 
Ground,  and  that  a Courle  of  fo  many  Ages 
hath  now  brought  them  to  an  Equality. 

Thefe  Ways  were  chiefly  made  for  thofe  that 
go  on  Foot,  for  as  nothing  is  more  pleafantthan 
to  walk  along  them,  fo  nothing  is  more  incon- 
venient for  Horfes,  and  all  forts  of  Carriages ; 

and 
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and  indeed  Mules  are  the  only  Beafts  of  Burden 
that  can  hold  long  in  this  Road,  which  beat  ail 
Horles,  after  they  have  gone  it  a little  while,  as 
Travellers  tell  us* 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  Libraries . 

(A  'T'  HE  Ancients  had  certain  ptiblieic  Places 
A wherein  they  had  their  Libraries , which 
were  free  for  any  one  to  go  in  and  to  read. 
(0  Pub.  J^iElor  tells  us  that  there  were  nine  and 
twenty  at  Rome , of  which  the  Palatine  and  the 
Ulp-ian  were  the  Chief  • but  we  want  this  Con- 
veniency  now  a days. 

There  are  but  three  only  at  this  Time  in  Italy , 
viz,,  the  Vatican  at  Rome , the  (u)  Medic&an  at 
Florence , and  th z Venetian  in  S.  Mark's,  wrhich 
Cardinal  Bejfario  bequeath’d  by  Will  to  that 
famous  Repubiick;  but  there’s  no  free  Admif- 
fion  for  every  one  into  thefe. 

There  are  others  in  Monaucrics,  as  in  St.  Vo - 
minicP  sat  Bologne , and  in  St.  Anthony  s in  Ve- 
nice, and  feveral  others  in  other  Places,  which 
cannot  be  ufed  but  at  certain  Times,  and  then 
not  without  Leave  neither;  we  may  fay  the 
fame  of  that  of  St.  Dennis  in  France, 

Theophrajltts  was  the  fir that  ere&ed  a co- 
pious and  well  furniflfd  Library,  to  whom  Ari- 
Jtotle  bequeathed  his  Books  and  his  School , 
which  he  at  his  Death  gave  to  his  Scholar  Ne- 
leus , after  whofe  Deceaie,  his  Heirs  at  firiL  were 
very  carelefs  and  negligent  of  them  ; but  percei- 
ving that  Eumenes , King  o $ At t alia,  was  inqui- 
litive  after  them  to  convey  them  to  Pergamus, 
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they  hid  them  under  Ground,  the  greated  Part 
whereof  was  eaten  by  Worms.  They  were  a 
Jong  time  after  fold  to  Apellico  at  a very  great 
Rate,  who,  though  they  were  mightily  defac’d, 
yet  caus’d  them  to  be  tramcrib’d,  yet  io  as  his 
Copies  were  full  of  Errors. 

After  the  Death  of  Apdlico , Sylla  took  Care, 
after  his  taking  of  Athens , for  their  fafe  Con’ 
veyance  to  the  City  of  Rome,  as  Strabo  informs 
us  in  his  13th  Book. 

A (mins  Pollio  (as  Pliny  writes  in  the  2d  Chap, 
of  his  25th  Book)  was  the  firft  that  ere&ed  a 
Library  there.  Ptolomaus  Philadelphas  founded 
one  in  Egypt , confiding  of  700000  Volumes, 
which  wtis  afterward  burnt  in  the  War  between 
Cafnr  and  the  Alexandrians . 

That  at  Constantinople  had  120000  Books,  a- 
mong  which  were  the  Hi  as  and  Odyjfias  o (Ho- 
mer,  writ  in  golden  Letters  upon  the  Bowels  of 
a Dragon.  This  was  confum’d  by  Fire  (as  Z9- 
naras  reports)  in  the  Time  of  Bafilifcw  the  Em- 
peror. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

CO  \Jbe  Ancients  had  certain  pnblicl  Places  (] 

Twas  the  Study  and  Care  of  wife  Princes  in 
former  Times,  to  raife  and  build  mod  dately 
Libraries;  as  lo  many  Cadies  and  Magazines  of 
Learning,  which  they  were  wont  to  adorn  with 
the  Statues  of  Scholars,  or  of  Apollo  and  the 
Mufes of  which,  fee  Raders  Commentary  on 
Martial's  ^Preface  to  his  9 th  Book. 

If  conquering  Gamejlers  were  dignify’d  with 
Honours,  and  had  their  Brows  incircled  with 
Wreaths  of  Palm , and  return’d  home  with  the 
Pomp  and  Solemnity  of  triumphant  Chariots ; 

then 
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then  how  much  more  ought  they  to  be  celebra- 
ted, who  with  vaft  Expences,  and  incredible 
Induftry,  have  procur’d  and  preferv’d  the  Wri- 
tings of  t he  Ancients,  that  fc  they  might  fortify 
the  Publick  with  fuch  Fences  as  might  benefit 
Pofterity,  as  being  the  only  Fountains  of  Elo- 
quence and  Civility  ? 

The  molt  eminent  of  thefe,  was  that  of  Pto- 
Imaus  Philadelphia , who  bore  away  the  Garland 
from  all  the  reft,  in  that  he  did  not  only  heap 
together  a vaft  Col  legion  of  Books,  to  the 
Number  of  700000  (as  Gellius  in  his  6th  Book 
tells  us)  but  deny’d  Food  to  the  almoft  famiftfd 
Athenians , till  he  had  gotten  the  Manuscript  Tra- 
gedies of  Sophocles , Euripides  and  tAZfchylus,  for 
which  (befides  an  Immunity  from  linpofitions 
and  Taxes)  he  gave  them  in  Pawn  i 5 Talents, 
and  afterwards  prefented  them  to  them  as  a Gift, 
with  their  tranfcrib’d  Originals. 

Julian  the  Apoftate  gives  an  Inftance  of  his 
Fanfy  and  Love  for  Books,  in  an  Epiftle  to 
Porphyry , wherein  he  commands  him  to  fend  the 
Library  of  George , Bifhop  of  Alexandria , to  An- 
tioch, and  that  whole  and  entire,  under  a great 
Penalty. 

There  have  been  others  alfo,  who  have  been 
careful  and  induftrious  in  founding  of  Libraries, 
as,  t.  Clearchus  the  Tyrant  of  Her  aclia  Pontic  a, 
fomewhat  feen  in  Philofophy,  and  a Difciple  of 
Plato , and  Scholar  to  IJocrates ; tho*  he  arrived 
to  that  Pitch  of  Cruelty  and  Infolence,  as  to 
ulurp  the  Title  of  the  Son  of  Jupitery  yet  was 
he  commendable  in  this  that  he  ere$ed  a Libra- 
ry, whereby  he  went  beyond  all  other  Tyrants. 
2.  Julias  Ccefar  defign’d  the  building  of  Libra- 
ries, both  Greek  and  Latin,  committing  the 

whole 
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whole  Care  and  Management  of  the  Bufinef? 
U.  the  procuring,  ordering  or  digetting  of  the 
Book?,  to  M.  V arro,  as  Suetonius  in  the  Life  of 
that  Emperor  tells  us.  And  afterward,  3.  Otla- 
vms,  in  that  Part  of  his  Houle  which  was  burnt 
with  Lightning,  he  built  the  Temple  o f Apollo 
to  which  he  added  a Porch,  with  Libraries  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  rais'd  from  the  Spoils  of  the 
conquer’d  Dalmatians , and  were  called  Ottavian 
from  the  Name  of  his  Sitter,  as  the  fame  Author 
tells  us  in  the  Life  of  Ottavius. 

Domitian  is  reported  by  Suetonius , to  have  re- 
paired at  Rome  a burnt  Library  at  a vaft  Expence 
Copies  being  fetch’d  from  Alexandria  to  fur- 
mlh  it. 

0)  [Pub.  Vidor  tells  us  there  were  29  at  Rome.] 
Andr&as  Palladius  faith  there  were  37  the 
Chief  whereof  were  the  Auguftan  and  Ott avian 
the  Gordian  and  the  Vlpian,  built  by  Vitsins  Tra- 
lanus. 

And  we  read  in  Budaus  de  A(fe  (Lib.  2 J that 
Lucullusy s Bibliotheque  was  handfornely  furnifh’d 
with  Books  of  both  Languages,  and  was  a pub- 
lick  Library,  free  and  open  for  all  Students 
whatever. 

(a)  [MedicaeanaV  Florence.] 

Of  this,  lee  Mdanclhons  Chronicon , Book  <,  of 
Mahomet  the  fecond.  J 

Scaliger  tells  us  in  one  of  hisEpittles,  that  he 
diligently  perus’d  the  Catalogue  of  the  Palatine 
Library  at  Heidelberg , and  Laid  it  was  better 
turmfh  d than  tliat  of  the  Vatican,  wherein  he 
round  nothing  but  what  was  common  and  or- 
dinary, except  three  or  four  Mathematicians, 
which  alio  he  knew  to  be  extant  in  other  Places! 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Private  Buildings. 


OU  R Private  Houfes,  for  Form  and  Beauty, 
are  not  comparable  to  thofc  of  the  Ancients, 
though  Architecture  now  a days  is  fufhciently 
improved.  They  had  before  the  Gates  of  their 
magnificent  Structures,  an  Entry  or  Porch,  cal- 
]ed  tre/hbnlnw,  which  was  a little  Portal,  fa  lined 
to  the  Door-Poll's , under  whofe  Roo:  one 
might  (land,  when  the  Door  was  ihut.  Servian 
upon  that  Verfe  in  the  6th  Book  of  Hrgil' s 

Veftibnlum  ante  ipfum faith,  it  was  an  arch’d 

Roof  fupported  by  two  Pillars.  The  Form  or 
Model  of  this  Porch  is  to  be  fcen  in  the  AlU 
Rotunda  or  Pantheon  at  Rome,  built  by  M%  Agnppa, 
where  are  molt  exquifite  Columns  before  the 
Portal  of  burnifh’d  Brals. 

Afterwards  thro"  a large  Gate  there  was  an  En- 
trance into  a Hall,  which  was  a great  deal  larger 
than  th tPeftibuhw  (a)  extending  it  Pelf  longer  on 
both  Sides.  Twas  wall’d  at  both  Ends  toward 
the  Hall  or  Cavadittm,  where  they  hung  their 
Arms  a gain  ft  a Wall  on  one  Side,  and  did  eat 
on  the  other,  (b)  There  was  alfo  a Platens- 
(which  we  call  Tablinum)  a Place  or  Study, 
where  the  Pitftures  of  their  Anceftors,  and  their 
glorious  Atchievements,  were  drawn  or  pour- 
tray d : On  the  other  Side  was  the-Kitchin,  from 
whence  they  came  into  a Porch  built  about  the 
Hall,  cr  Cavxdmm,  which,  becaufe  ’twas  four- 
square, it  was  therefore  furrounded  with  four 
Porticos , which  may  properly  be  called  Walks  or 


Piazzas. 


There 
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There  was  within  on  every  Side  their  Parlours, 
and  a gain  It  the  Door,  a Place  defigned  for  Dif 
\putation  or  Conference.  If  their*  Palaces  were 
large  and  fpacious,  they  had  two  or  three  Halls 
Portico  d about,  after  the  fame  Manner,  as  htru-, 
vhs  defcribes  them  in  the  2cl  Chapter  of  his 
6th  Book. 

They  had  alfo  Gardens  and  (*)  Tennis-Courts 
wherein  they  play’d  at  Ball,  and  had  Baths  and 
Rooms  call’d  Triclinia , which  were  Places  to 
fup  in,  and  very  commodious  for  Reading* 
They  had  allb  their  Fi[J;-Pondsy  and  feveral  other 
Things  of  that  Nature  1110ft  artificially  contriv'd, 
which  Conveniences  now-a-days  we  are  for  the 
mod  Part  depriv’d  of. 

Becaufe  in  the  Pr  imitive  Times  of  the  Church 
many  gave  their  Palaces  to  Monks  - hence  it 
was,  that  thefe  Religious  Fathers  did  build  their 
Mona  denes  according  to  the  Model  of  thofe 
Fa  bricks : as  l ndxs  tells  us,  who  faith  a'lfo,  that 
tne  ( y ) Ancients  had  no  Chimniesy  but  heated 
their  Water  below,  and  difpos’d  it  fo  into  cer- 
tain Chanels  made  through  the  middle  of  the 
wails,  that  the  Steam  and  Vapour  was  ex- 
haled and  breath’d  out  through  certain  Holes 
made  in  their  Rooms  for  that  Purpofe  • and  in 
the  Summer  Time,  they  conveyed  Air  into  their 
Rooms  through  the  lame  Pauages.  But  I am 
apt  to  believe,  that  they  had  Rich  Chiwnies  as 
we  have,  becaufe  we  find  the  Words  ( ) Va- 

for ar turn  and  Caminm  in  the  fame  Senle  and 
Signification. 

_..T1,ey  floor’d  their  Parlours  with  (f)  A Maid 
Work, which  was  made  of  Marble  broke  into  Bits 
and  Fragments.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a Man,"  who  in 
°nc  of  thefe  Pavements  did  with  Pieces  of 
E Marble 
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Marble,  fo  artificially  and  lively  exprefs  the 
Relicks  and  Scraps  of  a Supper  (which  were 
wont  to  be  fwept  out ) that  the  Room  feem’d 
never  to  be  cleans’d,  and  the  Offal 'that  was 
reprefented,  look’d  like  real  Bones,  Paring?, 
and  fuch  like  Refufe  caft  upon  the  Ground. 
There  were  two  Doves  which  feem’d  to  drink 
out  of  the  fame  VefTel,  the  one  darkning  the 
Water  with  the  Shadow  of  its  Head.  This  kind 
of  Work  called  Mofaich,  is  frequently  to  be 
feen  in  ancient  Buildings  ; they  were  for- 
merly fiil’d  Lithoftrota , i . e.  Places  pav’d  with 
Square  Stone,  as  Pliny  tells  us  in  the  25th  Chap- 
ter of  his  36th  Book. 

Their  Houfes  for  the  moll  Part,  were  not  con- 
tiguous, there  being  betwixt  them  their  Sinks, 
or  narrow  Paflages.  They  were  Pyramidal  in 
their  Front,  and  rifing  up  ( as  it  were  ) into  a 
Cone  made  an  handlome  Frontifpiece.  From 
whence  our  modern  Archite&s  copied  out  the 
Beauties  of  Gates  and  Windows.  And  thefe 
feparated  Houfes,  that  fiood^  at  fome  Diftance 
one  from  another,  were  call’d  InfnU , but  thofe 
>vhofe  Eves  dropt  into  the  High- way,  and  were 
built  in  Fafhion  of  a Tortoife  were  call’d  Do- 
wns, and  thefe  were  the  moll  Magnificent  and 
Stately.  Wherefore  Pub.  Fiftor  tells  us,  that  in 
the  Days  of  Arcadius  and  Honor  ins , there  were 
Jn  Rome  4662  of  thefe  InfnU,  and  1780  of  thole 
called  Dorn  ns. 

Their  Gates  were  fiudded  with  Nails  of  the 
ttfighteft  Iron  after  the  Qumcnncian  Manner,  as 
the  Latins  term  it.  Thele  Nails  were  often 
rubb’d  according  to  that  of  Plautus  in  Afinaria , 
{JujJine  in  fplendorew  dart  has  Balias  Foribtts  no - 
jfris'f]  f c.  Did  I bid  thee  to  brighten  thefe  Iron 

Bofies 
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Bodes  or  Nails  upon  the  Door?  They  were 
open’d  both  Ways  according  to  that  of  Virgil  in 
the  4th  id.—  Concedunt  tettis  bipatentibus,  and 
were  generally  ihut,  as  may  be  gather’d  from 
Plautus,  Terence,  and  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of 
Publicola. 

( b ) The  Gates  of  great  Perfons  open’d  out- 
wardly, the  L'oor  being  thrown  into  the  pub- 
lick  Street,  which  before  it  was  open’d,  there 
rung  a Bell,  to  preyent  any  Offence  to  Pafien- 
gers  before  it,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the  Life  of 
Publicola , and  Pliny  in  the  36th  Chapter  of  his 
15  th  Book. 

Note , This  appears  to  have  been  in  the  meaner 
Sort  of  Houfes  as  well  as  greater.  In  Terence # 

! the  Perfons  that  come  out,  knock  at  the  Doors* 


The  C O M M E N T A R Y. 

That  elegant  Buildings  do  grace  our  Towns , and 
that  handfome  Dwellings  adorn  our  Cities , is  a 
! Thing  fo  manifeft,  that  we  may  (pare  Pains  to 
evidence  the  Matter.  But  ihefe  Beauties  are  ow- 
ing to  Skill  in  Architecture,  which  not  only 
\ ennobles  both  our  Publick  and  Private  Edifices 
with  Statelinefs  and  Magnificence,  but  with  Pomp 
and  Ojlentation  ; and  with  ftupendous  Corf, 
hath  rais’d  thole  Seven  Prodigious  Structures, 
which  the  World  admires,  as  the  only  Wonders 
of  Humane  Induftry  : Wherefore,  this  Art  may 
iuftly  be  fiyl’d  the  Ornament  of  the  Univerfe. 
For  what  City  or  Town,  what  Cattle  or  Tower 
can  boat!  any  Excellency,  without  the  Afiiftance 
ofthisnobleScier.ee. 

Till  Building  was  found  out.  Men  liv’d  at 
firtt  like  wild  Bealls,  in  Caves  and  Dens,  and 
fed  on  Fruit,  and  Roots  of  the  Earth  ; but  being 
E 2 once 
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once  fenfible  of  the  necefiary  Uic  of  Fire  againft 
the  vehement  Extremity  of  Cold  ; iome  began 
to  edify  Cottages  of  Boughs  and  Trees,  and 
others  dug  Caves  in  the  Mountains ; and  by 
often  experiencing  fuch  Means,  they  attain'd  to 
a great  Perfection  in  Building  with  Walls, 
which  ;they  got  up  with  long  Props,  and  wound 
them  about  with  finall  Rods,  and  fo  daub’d 
them  : And  to -keep  out  the  Storms,  they*  cover’d 
them  with  Reeds,  Boughs  or  Fen  Sedges. 

Thus  in  procefs  of  Time,  they  came  to  the 
Art  of  BUILDING,  which  (as  Diodorus 
faith)  is  afcrib’d  to  Pallas  : But  we  are  rather  to 
believe,  that  either  Cain,  or  Jubal  tiie  Son  of 
Lamech  found  out  this  Art. 

(w)  [ 'There ■ was  alfo  a Pluteus-,  Sic.  where  the 
PiEtures  of  their  Anceftors , &c.] 

Pluteus  is  properly  taken  for  a Desk  and  Fi- 
guratively for  a Study , or  the  Books  in  it.  A 
Manufcript  Commentary  on  the  2d  Satire  of 
Juvenal  takes  it  in  the  iirft  Senfe,  telling  us 
that  anciently  they  were  wont  to  draw  the  Pi- 
tftures.of  Learned  Men  upon  their  Desks,  where- 
on they  writ.  The  Scholiaft  takes  it  according 
to  the  fecond  for  a Study. 

But  the  whole  Difficulty  may  be  remov'd,  by 
taking  ^Notice  of  the  Cuffom  of  the  Romans^ 
■who  ordered  feveral  Sorts  of  Images,  into  feveral 
Places.  The  fir  ft  of  which  was  before  their 
Gates , where  they  plac’d  the  Images  of  their 
Anceftors.  The  fecond  was  in  their  Halls , as  in 
a confpicuous  Part  of  their  Houfes ; and  here 
they  fet  the  like  Statutes,  but  curioufty  wrought 
in  Wax.  The  Third  was  in  their  Chambers , 
where  they  placed  their  Lares , then  the  Images 
of  thofe  Friends , who  were  mo  ft  dear  unto  them, 

2 as 
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as  alfo  the  Deities  which  had  the  Care  of  the 
Marriage- Bed. 

The  Fourth  Place,  was  their  Pinacotheca  , fry 
the  Comparifon  of  the  Ufe,  we  may  call  it  *a 
Gallery  of  Pictures,  and  in  this  they  placed  the 
Reprelentations  of  their  Gods  and  .Her  oes, an  frhke- 
wile  painted  Fables  and  Hijlories.  The  Fifth  and 
I all  was  their  Study,  wherein  they  kept  the 
Images  of  learned  Men.  Some  are  of  Opinion, 
that  Platens  fignifies  Pinacotheca  ; but  that  cart- 
n.t  be  : For  fence  the  Images  of  learned  Men 
were- kept  only  in  their  Studies , and  not  in  their 
Galleries ; and  that  Platens  according  to  them- 
feives,  fignifies  the  Place,  where  fuch  linages 
are  kept  j it  follows,  that  Platens  here  can’t  feg- 
nify  Pinacotheca , but  Bibliotheca.  Platens  rnay 
conveniently  be  taken  for  a Study,  or  the  Books 
in  it,  the  Figure  and  the  Senfe  bearing  both. 

Thofe  Romans,  who  were  famous  for  the 
Glory  and  Nobility  of  their  Ancefbry,  drew  the 
Pictures  of  their  Progenitors  in  jail  Proportion, 
that  prefervingtke  Line  and  Series  of  their  Pe- 
digree, and  rep-re  fen  ting  every  Man’s  Virtue  to- 
gether with  his  Image,  they  might  imitate  and 
tranferibe  thofe  excellent  Copies.  Every  Parent 
had  thefe  Ornaments  and  Statues,  that  every 
one  might  read  in  his  own  Figure  his  glorious 
Atchievements,  and  the  Honour  and  Reputation  he 
had  reflected  on  the  Publick. 

Thefe  Reprefentatives  of  the  Deceas’d  were 
plac’d  in  the  mod  eminent  Places  of  their  Dwel- 
lings, and  were  carried  about  in  little  wooden 
Houles,  or  Models  of  Buildings,  which  at  Pub- 
lick  Solemnities,  they  did  at  once  both  open  and 
curioufly  adorn , as  Polybius  informs  in  the  5.1  fi 
Chapter  of  his  Sixth  Book. 

E 3 (*) 
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( x ) [ Tennis-Courts , Sphaerifteria  ] 

Thefe  were  Places,  wherein  the  Ancients  were 
wont  to  play  at  #*//,  in  which  Recreation  they 
took  much  Delight, as  appears  from  theEpifflesof 
Sidoniia  Apollinaris. There  were  three  forts  of  Balls. 

(i.)  Harpafta,,  which  we  Englijh  a Foot-Ball , 
this  being  laid  in  the  middle,  two  young  Men 
did  violently  contend,  which  fhould  drive  it 
through  the  others  Goal.  (2.)  Pila , which  fig- 
nifies  a diftindt  kind  of  Ball,  fo  call’d  from  the 
Flair  it  was  huffed  with.  ( 3.  ) Tollts , a light 
kind  oF Ball,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  fill’d  with  a 
Bladder , wherewith  both  old  Men  and  Children 
were  wont  to  Play.  (4.)  Trigonal  is,  the  Rea- 
fon  of  which  Name,  is  taken  from  the  Form  of 
the  Tennis  Court , which  was  Triangular . 

Near  thefe  Tennis  Courts  were  their  Dicing - 
Houfes , where  the  Gameffers  refrefh’d  themfelves, 
when  weary  with  Ball-Playing.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  thefe  Spharifieria  do  fignify  a round  Place  in 
their  Baths , which  were  defign’d  by  the  An- 
cients for  Frittions  or  Rubbings,  and  feveral 
other  Exercifes,  which  Suetonius  mentions  in  the 
life  of  V ejpafian . 

O)  [Who  tells  ns  alfo  that  the  Ancients  had 
no  Chimnies , Szc. 

Here  we  feem  to  have  a Defcription  of  an 
Jieiiocaminw,  i.  e.  a Soller  fet  in  a Sunny- Place 
to  receive  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  which  Bud&us  calls 
Solar  Furnace  : For  the  better  undemanding  of 
this,  you  muff  know  that  the  Ancients  had 
their  Zeu,  i.  e.  little  Chambers  with  Windows  on 
three  Sides  to  receive  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and 
thefe  they  call’d  Helio-cawini^qA.Stoves  of  theSun. 

They  wrere  certain  Places  in  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Houfe,  whereunto  the  Fumes  of  Water 

either 
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(either  hot  or  cold)  fprinkled  on  the  Floor,  did 
afcend  and  rife  through  certain  Pipes  or  Paflages 
(call’d  Tubal ij  either  to  warm  or  cool  the 
Room,  according  as  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  re- 
quired. 1 hey  are  not  now  in  Ufe,  but  were 
very  much  formerly. 

W IBecaufe  we  meet  with  the  Words  Vaporarium 
and  Camrnus,  &c,  ] 

The  Word  V aporariam  occurs  in  Cicero's  Epiftle 
to  Quintas  F r.  and  Papinius  Statists  makes  men- 
tion of  Camimts, 

Siculis  an  conform  at  a caminis 

Effigies  lajjam  St er open , Brontenqae  reliqait . 

[ Cavadium.  ] 

I am  at  a Lofs  how  to  tranfhte  this  Word, 
we  having  nothing  commonly  in  our  Houfes  to 
anlvver  it.  Though  it  be  call’d  Aula , Yet  it 
was  not  properly  an  Hill,  which  in  all  our 
great  Houfes  is  the  hr  ft  Room,  whereas  this 
was  an  inner  Apartment,  as  appears  by  the 
Name,  which  is  writ  by  fome  Cava  ^£dium  ; 
it  feems  to  have  been  a Chamber  of  State,  where 
they  received  their  Vifits. 

Sidonists  Apollinnris  elegantly  defciibes  ‘a  Chim- 
ney, when  he  faith, 

We  pa  fled  into  the  Winter  Dining-Room , which  the 
Fire,  quench'd  in  the  bending  or  crooked  Chim- 
ney, had  made  black  with  Smoke . 

So  that  hence  may  be  confuted  the  Opinion  of 
thofe,  who  held  that  the  Ancients  had  no  Chimneys , 
the  Exiftence  of  which  may  alfo  be  proved,  from 
thefe  Words  in  Suetonius  in  the  Life  of  JFitelluu. 

Nec  ante  Pratoriam  rediit,  quam  flagrante  tri - 
clinio  ex , concept  a Camini , u e>  u When  he 
“ return’d  to  the  Pratorium,  he  found  the 
“ Chimney  of  the  Room  he  din’d  in  on  Fire. 

E 4 Which 
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Which  is  an  Argument  that  they  had  Chim- 
neys in  their  Chambers;  but  not  the  fame  with 
curs,  which  Manutms  makes  out  in  the  icth  E- 
piftle  of  his  7th  Book  Ad  Famil.  — For  that 
we  call  a Chimney,  which,  as  a Pipe  or  Gutter,  re- 
ceives the  afpiring  Smoke,  and  conveys  it  lately 
out  of  the  Houfe  : But  thofe  of  bur  Ancefhors 
were  not  made  hollow  within  the  Walls,  as  ours 
are,  but  were  made  in  the  middle  of  the  Winter- 
Chamber.  And  therefore  faith  Cato  (in  the  iSth 
Chap,  de  re  Rtifika.') 

Focum  purum  circumvcrjum , priufquam  in-  cubi- 
tum  eat , babe  at.  i.  e.  “ Let  him  have  a Fire 
<c  round  about  him  before  he  goes  to  Bed. 

Which  cannot  be,  if  it  lie  within  the  Cavity 
©f  an  hollow  Wall.  And  when  Columella  tells 
us,  That  the  Country-People  were  wont  to 
Feaft  circa  Larem , hocumque  Familiar  em,  i.  e. 
about  the  Fire,  what  can  this  mean,  but  that  the 
Fire  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Room,  about 
which  the  Family  did  make  Merry  and  Junket. 

Chimneys  of  old  had  no  vent  £01  the  Fire,  and 
therefore  they  were  much  troubled  with  Smoke, 
unlefs  they  burnt  Wood  ( as  Cato  taught  them  ) 
beftneafd  or  nointed  with  Lees  of  Oil,  or  fet 
©pen  their  Windows.  The  Former  wras  coftly, 
2nd  the  Latter  inconvenient  in  the  Winter- Seafon. 
Horace  when  he  faith, 

Lacrimofo  non  fine  Fumo,  i.  e. 

“ A Tear-fetching  Smoke, 

“ Which  vexeth  Folk, 

“ And  makes  them  cry,  --- 
demonflrates  they  had  no  Vents  or  Tunnels. 

(a)  [ Call'd  Inful  a?,  &c.  ] 

The  Word  ( Jnfula ) doth  not  {only  denote  a 
Tratt  of  Earth  furrounded  with  the  Sea,  but 
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alfo  an  Houfe  that  is  Separate  from  others,  and 
adjoins  not  to  the  Neighbourhood  by  a common 
Wall : And  herein  it  differs  from  Downs,  which 
fignifies  contiguous  and  united  Habitations. 

Alciat  tells  us,  out  of  Comelizts  Tacitus,  That: 
feeing  by  Reafon  of  frequent  Fires,  there  were 
fo  many  Aqnedutts  in  the  City,  ’twas^thought 
convenient  by  Nero,  that  the  Water  intercepted 
lay  private  Perfons,  (hou)dfor  the  better  furnifh- 
fng  of  feveral  Places,  flow  out  in  common  ; 
and  that  their  Houfes  fliould  be  immur’d' and 
com  pa  fled  about,  not  with  Pallid,  but  with 
their  own  particular  and  Private  Walls,  where- 
in lhould  be  Chanels  for  the  conveying  of  Water 
for  the  quenching  of  Fire.  And  hence  arofethe 
Name  Infala,  wffich  is  not  only  fafe  from  the 
Fury  of  Flames,  but  from  the  Violence  and  Ra- 
pine of  Thieves  too  ; in  regard  they  cannot  .go 
on  ^the  Tiles  from  Houfe  to  Houfe. 

The  Buildings  in  Babylon  were  not  continu’d,, 
neither  to  themfelves,  nor  to  the  Walls  neither, 
but  were  all  IhfuU,  and  flood  afunder.  The 
Reafon  was  Politick,  Firjl,  To  avoid  the  Fury 
of  Fire*  And  Secondly , To  undergo  a Siege  irr 
War;  for  the  Wafte  which  lay  between  the 
Houfes  in  a Time  of  a Leaguer,  was  iown  with 
Corn,  and  the  Increafe  was  fufficient  to  fupr- 
port  and  maintain  them. 

( T)  [Their  Doors  opend  outwardly."] 

When  they  went  out,  they  thruft  the  Door 
forward,  knocking  it  with  their  Hands  to  give 
Notice  to  thofe  that  are  without,  to  beware  of 
being  hurt  by  its  fudden  opening  into  the 
High-vvay  publick.  And  to  caution  thofe  that 
enter’d  into  the  Houfe,  there  was  writ  over  the 
Gate  in  Capital  Letters  (CATE  CANE  My 
Take  heed  of  the  Dog  : For  there  did  not  only 
E 5 lie 
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lie  there  a living  Cur,  but  there  was  either 
painted  or  engraven  the  Figure  of  that  Animal 
with  that  Infer iption.  And  Petronius  tells  us, 
That  in  the  Houfe  of  Trimalcio , there  was  a 
huge  Dog  pi6tur’d  o’er  the  Door  in  a Chain  with 
die  fame  Motto . 

( f)  {MofakhWorL  ] 

^ Tis  an  Antique  kind  of  Work,  compofed  of 
little  lijuare  Pieces  of  Marble  gilded  and  colour’d, 
according  to  the  Place  they  are. to  aflume  in  the 
Figure  or  Ground  5 which  fet  together,  and  (as 
it  were)  imbofsd , prefent  an  unexpreflible  Stateli- 
inefs,  and  are  of  a marvellous  Duration, 


C H A R VII. 

Of  Statues  of  Marble  Fragments. 

COTTHE Y were  wont  to  make  Statues  of 
feveral  Pieces  of  Marble,  fo  firmly 
compared  and  join’dtogether,  that  they  feem’d 
to  be  made  of  one  entire  Stone , and  were  the 
more  dleem’d  for  it.  The  Egyptians  were  wont 
frequently  to  ufe  them,  and  lo  did  Theodoras  the 
Engraver  ; But  the  Grecians  were  altogether  ig- 
norant of  this  Art,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  informs 
us. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

( c ) {Statues  of  feveral  Pieces  of  Marble , &c.J 
Cruft*  are  little  Fragments  or  Pieces  of  Mar- 
ble from  whence  marbled  Walls  are  call’d  Cruft ati 
— Incruftare , is  lo  Parget  or  PJaifler  a Wall  or 
Pavement,  and  IncruJhtions , are  die  clothing  of 
the  lame  with  a Marble  Film  or  Surface*  SM  ark's 

in 
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in  V mice  is  moft  exquifitely  adorn’d  with  this 
kind  of  Plainer. 

Pliny  tells  us,  That  one  Blamerra  a Roman 
Knight  was  the  fir  ft  that  did  ciel  his  Houfe  011 
the  Cechian  Mountain,'  with  this  Marble  Crufts 
they  were  wont  to  (lice  their  Marble  into  (len- 
der Pieces,  and  artificially  to  fpread  them  upon 
the  Wall  for  a Covering. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Cellars . 

T Am  of  Opinion,  That  the  Ancients  had  no 
-*■  Cellars  under  Ground,  in  regard  they  ( d ) fet 
in  Holes,  made  in  the  Ground,  their  Veffels  that 
prefer  v’d  their  Wines,  efpecially  if  they  were 
wreak  and  crazy  ; which  had  been  a needlefs 
Thing,  if  they  had  had  any  fuch  Cellars : Nei- 
ther doth  Pliny  in  the  21ft  Chapter  of  his  14th 
Book,  where  he  fpeaks  of  Wine-Cellars , and  the 
Way  of  making  them,  make  any  mention  of 
their  being  under  Ground;  nor  doth  Vitruvius 
defcribe  them  to  be  after  that  Manner,  which 
Place  being  fo  advantageous  and  neceflary,  could 
not  well  have  been  omitted.  And  we  may  ga- 
ther from  our  Laws,  that  they  digg'd  Holes  in 
the  Earth  to  put  their  Veflels  in. 

And  becaule  vve  are  fpeaking  of  Cellars,  it 
will  not  be  Foreign  to  the  Matter  in  Hand,  to 
cblerve  that  the  Ancients  did  not  put  their 
Wines  into  wooden  Vefiels,  fuch  as  we  uie,  but 
into  Earthen-pots,  which  were  very  capacious, 
containing  a Cart  or  Waggon-Load  of  Wine,/,  e. 
about  120  Amphora:  But  their  molt  generous 
and  noble  Liquors  were  expos’d  and  let  in  the 

open 
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open  Air,  as  Pliny  informs  us  in  the  Fore-cited 
Place.  None  of  them  had  fuch  Vefiels  as  are  in 
wfe  with  us,  except  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Alps, 
but  had  in  head  of  f Doha ) Tuns  or  Hoglheads, 
which  they  dug  into  the  ground. 

They  made  their  Wines  after  this  Manner: 
Firft  they  flampt  their  Grapes,  and  then  put  their 
Mufl  or  New* Wine  into  a great  Vefifel,  (/)  cal- 
led Laccus  ; and  afterwards,  the  Stalls  together 
with  the  Hulls  or  Skins,  they  put  into  a Prefix 
and  the  Refidue  of  the  New- Wine  they  fqueez’d 
into  the  Laccus,  as  may  be  gather'd  from  Ulpian . 
Varro  in  the  54th  Chapter  of  his  1 ft  Book  of 
Husbandry  fays,  Some  par'd  off  the  Bunch  and 
Stalks,  and  then  fqueez'd  them,  and  to  the 
prefl'ed  Skins,  and  Hulls  of  the  Grapes,  they. 
(g)  added  Water,  and  this  raixt  Liquor  they 
gave  to  their  Labourers  for  Wine  in  Winter. 
The  COMMON  T A R T. 

CO  [Set  under  Ground  their  He/fels.'] 

Suidas  tells  us,  on  the  Word  [Lacm~]  that  the 
Athenians  and  Grecians  madeTrenches  and  Cavities 
under-ground,  either  round  or.  Square ; which 
they  plainer  d and  roygh-caft,.and  then  fill’d  them 
with  Wine,  and  theft  kind  of  Hollownefies 
they  call’d  Lacci. 

(e),  [Did  not  put  their  Wines  into  wooden,  .but 
Earthen  Vejfels,7] 

Thefe  they  fmear'd  over  with  Pitch , or  with 
Lome  kind  of  Plaifter,  left  the  Vertue  of  th& 
Wine  fhould  evaporate  through  the  Pores  of 
the  Veilels,  as  it  apppears  from  Horace , 

Grac'd  quod  ego  ipfe  Pella,, 

Gonditum  leni 

And  they  mark'd  them  alfo  with  feveral 
Titles  or  Inlcriptions,  as  you  may  fee  in  the 
5th  Satyr  of  Juvenal  y-Cujns 
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ec 


Cujus  Patriam,  Tit til urn que  SeneBus 
Velevit  mult  a veterts  Fuligim  Te(ia. 

«ext  Day, 


xj  s'  i - AL 

He  fomethiog  Drinks,  whole  Age  hath 
took  away,  . * 

“ The  duffy  Hogfhead’s  Date  and  Climate— 
riom  hence  we  may  underliand  that  of  Par o- 
nm  [There  were  brought  Pitre*  Amphor*-&  np. 

M '•  e-,Vr&TS  °f  G'afs’  and  ««oufly  pit 
iterd,  whofe  Tops  were  covered  with  Pitch  - 

whereupon  was  infcrib'd  this  following  Title 
Opimianum  Armor  urn  centum  if 
They  were  wont  alfo  to  write  on  their  Veffels 
f*  of  tre,Coni“)-?  t0  l7lew  'he  Antiqui- 
Uoii  ASC  °f  their  Wlnes>  as  is  hinted  by 

O Nat  a mecitm  Confute  Manila 
Tefia,  &c. 

[ft  Great  V ejfel  called':  La  ecus.] 

, .Tf/  knhLaccus  was  a VeiTel  that  receiv’d 
Jie  Mult  as  it  flow  d from  the  Wine-prefc  but 
erroneoufly  and  falfly  } in  regard  (according  to 
Utpian)  Laccus  is  the  lame  with  a Ciftern  0/  Wine 

on  hn.^CH  US,1,Hn  the?arth’  and  was  plat  Rer’d 
on  both  Sides,  both  within  and  without.  Nej. 

therdid  the  Ancients  ufe  only  this  Laccus  or 
Ciflern  for  that  Pur.pofe,  but  thev  had  alfn 
^ Vefleh  whercon  they  heap’d  Jp  Earth  for 
the  Puefevvation  of  their  Wines. 

(?)  ithey  pat  water  to  the prefsd  Hulls-  of  the 
Grapes t &c.] 

Cato  faith,  this  is  to  waflr  the  Grapes  i e 
.o^inake  a thin  Sort  of  Wine  after  the  Grape,' 
lave  been  < fqueezd,  call’d  Lora,  which  kindof 
Drink  ,s  call’d ^fo  by  Hurra  in  his  fore-men- 
toned  Ciiap.of  Ruftick  Affairs.  Ulpian  terms  it 

AcU 
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Acinatium , which  ( according  to  fome  ) is  a 
Wine  made  of  Grapes,  hanging  a long  Time 
after  the  Vintage  in  the  Winter  Seafon.  Others 
fay,  That  Wine  made  of  Grape-Stones,  is  a Li- 
quor of  Verona,  of  a moft  delicate  Smell,  and  a 
pleafant  Tarte  ; of  a Purple  Colour,  and  inef- 
fable Sweetnels ; of  a thick  Body*  fo  that  it 
leems  to  be  a kind  of  pot  able  Flefh  or  a flejhy  Potion # 


C H A P.  IX. 

Of  Wrejlling  and  Running  Places. 

'THE  Ancients  built  certain  Places  call’d  Pa - 
Uflra  or  Stadia,  for  the  exercifing  of  Youth 
in  Wreftling,  and  Running  ; in  Leaping  and 
Shooting,  and  Fighting  with  Whorl* Batts.  The 
Place  for  thefe  Sports  was  a Square  call’d  (/)  Sta- 
dium, becaufe  in  compafs  about  two  Stadia  or 
Furlongs,  which  is  the  4th  Part  of  al  Mile. 

It  had  within,  three  fingle  Portico s,  but  the 
Fourth,  which  was  Southern,  was  double  to 
preferve  the  Infide  from  Winds  and  Tempers. 
Underneath  this,  there  was  an  open  Gate,  which 
led  into  a large  and  a Ipacious  Hall,  furround- 
ed  with  Seats,  wherein  Philo fophers  and  Rhetori- 
cians did  fit  and  difpute,  and  this  was  calld 
( k ) Exedra  or  Ephcbeum , becaufe  young  Men 
(call’d  Ephebi)  were  inrtrudfed  there;  for  the 
Ancients,  being  furnifh’d  but  with  a few  Books, 
exercis’d  themlelves  rather  in  Dii'puting,  than 
Writing,  as  Saidas  tells  us. 

This  Place  did  fomewhat  refemblethe  Chapter- 
Houfesm  Monafieries  lucceeded  by  our  Schools  : 
And  this  Exedra  or  Difputing-School,  tvas  a third 
Part  longer  than  broad, as  Vitruvius  tells  us  in  the 
2d  Chapter  of  his  5th  Book,  and  had  on  the  right 
3 and 
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and  left  Side  Concamerations  and  Porches,  Vaults  or 
Walks  very  convenient  and  ufeful  for  the  Baths. 

There  is  a Place  like  this  at  Pi  fa  call'd  Campo 
Santo,  the  Holy-Field  • but  ’tis  not  made  alto- 
gether after  that  ancient  Manner.  Some  think 
there  were  Gymnafia  there,  of  which  there  were 
three  in  Athens , viz,,  the  Academy,  the  Lycaum, 
and  the  Cynofarges,  wherein  Youth  was  exercis'd 
in  Military  Adts  before  any  War. 

The  COMMENTART. 

W [ Call'd  Palaeftne.] 

The  Greek  Word  ( Palajha  ) is  by  Ufe  made 
Latin;  'tis deriv’d  from  n*Aw,  Lutta,  i.  e.  Wrelt- 
ling  or  Fighting,  from  the  Word  ; either 

becaufe  all  the  Members  of  the  Body  are  fhaken 
by  ftriving,  or  becaufe  the  Urn  was  mov’d  be- 
fore the  Cornell,  in  regard  they  always  con- 
tended by  Lot.  PaUjfra  by  Ufe  came  to  fignify 
the  Place  where  thole  Gymnajlick  Exercifes  were 
performed.  The  Perfons  engag'd  in  them  were 
nil  d PaUJtrita. 

The  Spartan  Virgins  were  wont  in  their  Mi- 
nority to  engage  naked  in  thefe  kinds  of  Re- 
creations ; which  Pradiice  Plato  was  fo  far  from 
cenfuring,  that  he  thought  it  convenient  not 
only  for  LaJJes , but  ancient  Women,  to  encoun- 
ter  Men,  that  fo  they  might  learn  to  endure 
Hardihip. 

The  Laconians  were  fo  taken  with  thefe  Kinds 
of  Sports  that  nothing  pleas’d  them  more,  than 
tnele  Gymnafiicl  Places ; and  inftead  of  appro- 
ving themlelves  good  Soldiers , they  only  de- 
fied to  be  excellent  Wre filers.  But  Atigujhts,  not 
liking  that  immodeft  Cu/lom,  forbad  all  Wo- 
men even  to  fee  thde  Spedtacles,  much  lels  did 
be  allow  them  to  play  naked* 

<*) 
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( i ) £ Calkd  Stadi u m.] 

You  may  call  it  a Place  where  Horfes  run,  and 
where  Wrefilers  comend  ; deriv’d  am  4 saewc, 
a Station ?,  from  Handing;  becaufe  Hercules,  ha- 
ving run  o’er  that  Space  in  one  Breath, Hood  Hill. 
( k ) [They  were  called  Exedrse.] 

Some  think  they  were  like  the  Cells- Monks, 
others  tell  us  they  were  Places  well  furnifh'd 
with  Seats,  whereon  Philofophers  and  Rhetoricians , 
and  other  learned  Men,  were  wont  to  fit  to 
difpute  and  wrangle.  Cicero  tells  us  ( in  his 
i H Book De  Natura  Deorum ) that  he  fat  difccur- 
fing  in  one  of  thefe  Places. 

(/  ) [ Gymnafta  ] 

Thofe  Places  were  properly  io  call’d,  which 
were  appointed  for  Wrefilers- to  contend  naked  in.. 
A Name  (faith  Scaiiger ) which  doth  not  at  all 
agree  to  Schools,  it  being  a very  inconvenient 
and  incongruous  Thing,  to  adf  naked  in  thofe 
lacred  Societies : But  with  the  good  leave  of  la 
great  a Man,  faith  the  learned  Beckman,  the  Man- 
fipns  of  the  Mufes,  which  we  call  Schools,  were 
not  galled  Gymnafta , from  ytyv®,.  naked,  but 
from  the  Performance  of  hard  and  difficult  Exer - 
cifes,  fuch  as  are  the  Encounters  and  Strivings 
of  Wrefilers,  who  firip  (like  Mowers)  to  be  more' 
ready  and  nimble.  The  Diredlors  of  thefe  Sports 
were  called  Gymmfiarcha , slgonotheta,  or  Hthlo~ 
theta. 


G H A R X.. 

Of  Baths . 

(m)  HT  H E Baths  at  Rome  were  fo  rich  and  mag- 
* nificent,  that  the  very  Ruins  of  their 
Walls  fo  high  and  Hately,  Hruck  all  Spedtators 
into  Amazement  and  Wonder ...  in)  T«fa* 
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(n)  The  Baths  of  Antonine  and  Diode pan  (wherc 
now  Farids  the  Temple  of  the  Certefim } furpais’d 
all  Structures  both  in  Heighth  and  Breadth. 
Thefe  had.  leveral  Apartments,  but  efpecially 
three,  defign’d  for  bathing,  wherein  there  were 
three  Caldrons,  one  for  hot,  another  for  tepid, 
the  third  for  cold  Water,  which  were  fo  plac’d, 
that  there  might  run  as  much  Water  out  of  the 
tepid  into  the  hot  Bath,  as  there  run  out  of  it  ; 
atad  a?  much  out  of  the  cohi  one  into  the  tepid* 
after  the  fame  maimer. 

The  Ancients  us’d  Baths , and  were  frequent 
in  thofe  Waitings,  becaufe  they  went  barefoot , 
without  any  Stockings,  or  any  thing  upon  their 
Legs;  and  therefore,  becaufe  the  Ways  were  ve- 
ry dudy,  they  had  often  occafion  thus  to  cleanfe 
theirdelves;  Hence  many  Lakes  in  Italy  are 
called  Baths,  or  BaheoUy  little  Baths. 

Baths  are  not  now  in  ufe,  or  but  very  little, 
and  in  a very  few  Places ; a Thing  poor  and 
mean.  Pah  F^ilfor  tells  us,  that  there  were  in 
Rowe)  856  Pub  lick  Baths. 

The  C O M M E JV  TART. 

(m)  [Baths.'] 

As  the  Luxury  of  Princes  increas’d,  fo  did 
the  Magnificence  of  this  kind  of  Structure?,, 
which  were  rais’d  with  fuch  Pomp  and  fump- 
tuous  Splendour,  that  they  feenid  rather  Cities* 
than  Places  to  wafh  in ; neither  is  it  a Wonder 
that  Princes  were  allur’d  to  a frequent  ufe  of 
’em,  which  did  fb  delight  and  charm  with  the 
Softnels  of  their  Pleafures. 

Hot  Baths  at  firft  were  us’d  privately  by  ail 
Men,  according  to  their  Degree  and  Ability, 
for  the  Prefervation  of  Health.  But  in  procels 
©f  Time,  they  built  common  one?,  and  hot 

Houles 
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Houfes  to  fweat  in  $ and  the  Nobles  did  bathe 
and  wadi  with  the  Commons,  and  at  laft  even 
Men  and  Women  were  permitted  moft  lafci- 
vioufly  to  bathe  together. 

Some  derive  the  Word  [ Balneum J from  the 
Greek  Word  d &■* , becaule  they  disband  all 
Trouble  and  Anxiety  from  the  penfive  Mind. 
Others  fay  Balneum,  quafiBalineumfi rom  Bethctv&ov, 
from  Balanus,  which  fignifics  Maft,  or  Acorns, 
becaufe  with  the  Shells'  of  thefe  dry’d,  the  An- 
cients were  wont  to  increafe  their  Fires. 

(»)  [Thofe  of  Antonine  and  Dioclefian.] 

Andradim  Palladios  tells  us,  that  thofe  of 
Antonine  were  finiflfd  by  Alexander , and  that 
they  were  of  a wonderful  Heighth,  beautify’d 
and  adorn’d  with  the  faireft  Marbles,  and  with 
vaft  Pillars ; and  that  thofe  of  Dioclefian  were 
not  lefs  in  Stature,  being  prodigioufly  tall , and 
that  the  Emperour  in  building  them,  employ’d 
for  many  Years  an  hundred  and  forty  thoufand 
Men.  The  mod  noble  and  famous,  were  they 
which  Agrippa,  Nero , and  Titus  V ejpaftan  made, 
which  were  great,  and  mo  ft  gorgepufly  drefs’d, 
with  feveral  Places  of  Pleafure  to  maintain  ex- 
ceflive  Riot  for  all  forts  of  People. 


CHAR  XI. 

Of  Triumphal  Arches . 

T Cannot  omit  Triumphal  Arches,  which  were 
made  of  Marble,  like  three  huge  Gates,  re- 
prefenting  the  Form  of  fome  Marble  Palace. 
They  were  adorn’d  with  the  Infcriptions  of  the 
glorious  Atchievements  of  thofe  Heroes , for  whole 
Honour  they  were  erected. 

There  were  thirty  fix  within,  and  one  without 

the 
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the  City  of  Rome.  1 know  not  whether  thofe 
two  {lately  ones  at  Rimini  are  Rill  (landing  or 
not,  which  had  certainly  been  ruinated,  had 
not  your  Highnefs  preferv’d  them  from  the  Teeth 
and  Injury  of  Time  and  Weather. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

Triumphal  Arches  were  eredled  in  Honour  of 
thofe  Conquerors,  who  had  fubdu’d  foreign 
Cities,  Provinces  and  Nations,  and  reduc’d 
them  under  the  Power  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

There  were  formerly  at  Rome  thirty  fix,  but" 
now  but  fix,  as  Palladia  informs  us  in  his  Ro- 
man Antiquities.  If  we  may  give  Credit  to  the 
Letters  of  Melchior  Mignez,  difpatch’d  from 
thence,  there  are  in  Cantaon , a City  of  China , a- 
bove  a thoufand  Triumphal  Arches,  as  we  have 
it  from  the  Relation  of  Simon  Majolus. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

Of  the  Pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antonine. 

\ 

(0)  yHE  Column  of  Trajan  exceeds  all  Admi- 
\ ration  ; ’tis  120  Foot  high,  having 
within  it  a winding  Pair  of  Stairs  of  185 
Steps  that  leads  to  the  Top,  where  the  Bones  of 
7>^«are  laid  in  theRepofitory  of  a goldenUrn. 

Without  were  (p)  engraven  the  glorious  Ex- 
ploits atchiev’d  by  the  Emperour,  in  Figures,  fo 
artificially  wrought,  that  they  feern’d  to  be  all 
of  an  equal  Bignefs,  and  indeed  they  did  not 
really  differ  in  Magnitude . There  is  another 
like  thefe  ( q ) ereded  in  Honour  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  which  is  (fill  remaining.  But  there  are 
no  luch  Works  done  now  in  thefe  Days. 


The 
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The  C a M M R N T A R T. 

(o)  [The  Column  of  Trajan,  &c. 

Tlide  two  Pillars  are  m©ft  famous  Monu- 
ments, both  adorn’d  with  Figures  in  Baffo.Ro-. 
lievo,  afcending  in  Ipiral  Lines  from  the  Bafts  to 
the  Capitals. 

Pterins  tel  Is  us  in  his  Hieroglyphicks,  that  this 
Pillar  of  Trajan  were  128  Foot  high,  to  whole 
Top  were  123  Stairs.  That  of  Anlomm  was 
. 1 61  Foot  high,  and  afcended  by  207  Steps, 
according  to  the  Relation  of  the  lame  Author. 
The  former  had  44.  Windows,  and  the  latter  5 6. 
Trajan  never  faw  ft,,  for  returning  from  the 
War  he  had  wag’d  with  the  Partkians , he  dy’d 
at  Sora , a Town  of  Seleuda,  whofe  Allies  were 
put  into  an  Urn,  and  brought  to  Rome,  and  re- 
pofited  in  the  Top  of  this  (lately  Column,  which 
was  ercbled  by  the  Senate  of  Rome , in  Honour 
of  that  Emperourf"and  ferved  for  his  Tomb;  in 
the  room  of  which,  Pop z Sixtus  V.  introduced  a 
Statue  of  St.  Peter,  made  of  Copper  gib. 

( p ) [Were  engraven  ike  glorious  Exploits."] 

Pierius  tells  us  in  his  Hieroglyphicks,  that 

Roman  Columns  were  not  wont  to  be  rais’d  with- 
out lome  myftical  Signification  or  other,  and 
that  in  this  refpe&  they  were  not  unlike  the 
Inventions  of  the  Egyptians;  fome  being  Monu- 
ments of  Stability  and  Firmnefs,  fome  of  famous 
and-  noble  Achievements,  and  others  of  Capti- 
vity, Reproach  and  Overthrow. 

Petrus  Ciacconim  has  written  a learned  Com- 
mentary on  this  Pillar,  wherein  he  explains  the 
Hiftory  reprefented,  by  the  Figures  upon  it. 

(q)  [Rais'd  in  Honour  of  Antoninus  FiusJ 

Palladius-  tells  that  this  was  161  Foot  high, 
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:o  the  Top  whereof  were  207  Stairs;  ’tvvas  en- 
lightned  and  adorn’d  with  65  Window's.  This 
Pillar,  confiding  of  28  Stones,  was  rais’d  aho 
by  die  Senate  for  Antoninus  Pins,  whole  Statue 
was  let  upon  the  Top  of  it,  but  at  prefent  -the 
[mage  of  St.  Paul  takes  its  Place,  being  al-fo 
made  of  Copper  gilt,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Mole  0/ Adrian,  and  the  Tomb  of 
Ceftus. 

'"T~>His  Mole  of  Adrian,  ere&ed  for  his  Sepul- 
-*■  chre,  (r)  was  of  lo  ftupendous  a Magni- 
tude, that  it  feem’d  (as  it  were)  to  be  one  of 
the  Wonders  of  the  World.  Tis  now  theSsat 
of  the  Governour  of  the  Ar  ferial,  the  Armory 
being  there  now,  and  is  called  the  (/)  Cidle  of 
[Saint  Angelo.  Twas  encompafs’d  about  with 
leveral  Columns,  eighty  whereof,  or  at  lead  the 
greated  part  of  ’em,  do  fupport  the  Church  of 
St.  Paul ; they  are  o:  lolid  Stone,  and  of  an  in- 
credible Height  and  Weight. 

Befides,  it  was  adorn’d  with  700  mod  exqui- 
fite  » Statues,  and  was  glorioufly  furrounded  with 
feveral  Porticos;  on  the  Top  of  it  was  to  befeea 
the  Statue  of  Adrian  on  Horfeback. 

Without  the  Church,  is  to  be  feen  the  Tomb 
of  (»)  Cains  Ceftiu,  built  in  Form  of  an  entire 
Pyramid,  though  the  adjacent  Buildings  weie 
ruinated  and  demolilh’cL  All  which  Things, 
though  they  were  vain  and  fuperfluous,  yet 
they  ihevv  fuch  Statelinefs  and  Magnificence 
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that  all  our  Follies  cannot  parallel  their  Ma- 
jefty. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(r)  [Was  of  fo  Jhipendous  a Magnitude,  &c.] 

The  Greatnefs  of  this  Stru&ure  may  be  ealily 
gather’d  from  hence;  That  when  Narfes , Jufli - 
nians  General,  had  conquer’d  the  Goths,  pofTef- 
fing  Rome,  and  had  lent  the  Keys  of  the  City  to 
the  Emperour,  he  fignify  d to  him  what  Violence 
ought  to  be  us’d  for  theExpulfion  of  the  Enemy, 
in  regard  they  were  garriforid  in  the  Mole  of 
Adrian . 

(/)  [Call'd  the  Cajlle  of  Saint  Angelo.] 

Becaufe  St.  Gregory , in  a folemn  Proceflion 
during  the  Plague,  law  an  Angel  on  the  Top 
of  the  Mole  of  Adrian,  (heathing  his  Sword,  to 
fignify  the  Divine  Anger  was  appeas’d.  It  was 
built  in  a round  Figure,  anciently  of  vafl  Stones, 
going  up  in  three  Rows  or  Stories,  lefler  and 
lelfer  till  you  come  to  the  Top,  where  flood 
mounted  that  great  Pine- Apple  of  Brafs  gilt, 
which  we  fee  now  in  the  Garden  of  the  Belve- 
dere, round  about  it  were  let  in  the  Wall  great 
Marble  Pillars,  and  round  about  the  feveral 
Stories  flood  a World  of  Statues.  » 

This  Mole  being  found  a flrong  Place,  Belifa- 
rius  put  Men  into  it,  to  defend  it  againft  the  [ 
Goths , and  they  defended  themlelves  in  it  a long  j. 
Time,  by  breaking  the  Statues  in  pieces,  and  , 
throwing  them  upon  the  Heads  of  the  Goths  that  tj 
befieg’d  them.  Since  that  Time,  divers  Popes 
have  turn’d  it  into  a formal  Caflle ; Boniface  VIII,  f( 
Alexander  VI,  and  Urban  VIII,  have  render’d  ijt 
it  a regular  Fortification,  with  five  flrong  Ba-  jg, 

flions,  k 
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Hons,  and  a confiderable  Garrifon  is  conftantly 
kept  in  it. 

(/)  [ Eretted  for  Adrian’/  Tomb  '] 

This  Structure  was  the  Sepulchre  of  Adrian , 
md  was  of  Parian  Marble , moft  elaborately 
wrought,  by  the  curious  Induftry  of  the  moft 
“xquifite  Artificers.  But  at  a Siege  of  the  City, 
either  the  Ignorance  or  Impiety  of  the  Soldiers, 
defac’d  the  Workmanfhip  of  thofe  admirable 
Statuaries , and  did  throw  away  like  Rubbifh 
thofe  a 1 mo  ft  living  Images,  which  defer  v’d  to  be 
animated  by  a breathing  Soul,  or  at  lea  ft  to  be 
actuated  by  Prometheus's  Fire. 

(u)  [The  Sepulchre^  of  Ceftus.] 

This  Cefttts  was  ex  Epulonum  Collegio,  i.  e.  One 
of  the  College  of  thofe  that  had  the  Over- fight 
of  Feafts  at  Sacrifices,  or  had  the  devouring  of 
thofe  Banquets,  which  were  fet  before  the  Gods  - 
in  their  Lettijierniis , ia  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  Obelisks. 

'~THere  were  at  Rome  fix  great  O)  Obelisks , 
and  42  of  a lefler  Size;  the  bigger  were 
brought  from  Egypt , where  they  were  wont  to 
be  made,  and  are  called  in  the  Italian  Tongue, 
Aguglie ; they  were  twice  as  broad  at  bottom  as 
they  were  at  top. 

The  Obelisk  of  Qtfar  was  invented  and  made 
for  the  Dijlintiion  of  Hours,  for  (Gnomon- like) 
it  pointed  them  out,  as  defcribed  upon  the 
Earth  cover’d  with  Marble,  a Ball  at  Top  incres^ 
fing  the  Shadow,  left  it  lhould  difappear  and 

vanifh. 
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van  ilk,  as  Pliny  tells  us  in  the  ioth  Chap,  of 
his  36th  Book.  And  this  was  the  Work  of 

Augujhs. 

Oklish  were  invented  by  Egyptian  Kings. 
The  full  Founder  of  them  was  Mures , who 
reign’d  in  Heliopolis , and  laid  ho  was  comman- 
ded in  his  Sleep  fo  to  do.  Other  Princes  after- 
wards erefied  many,  whereof  fome  were  48, 
80,  and  96  Cubits  long. 

But  the  chiefeft  of  them  all,  was  that  (v) 
built  by  Ramifes  (in  whole  Reign  Troy  was  ta- 
ken) which  was  99  Foot  long,  and  4 Cubits 
broad;  there  were  200000  Men  employ’d  in 
the  building  of  it.  The  King  being  about  to 
raife  it  aloft,  and  fearing,  left  the  Engines 
fhoubd  be  too  weak  for  its  Weight,  and  for  a 
greater  tryai  of  the  Artificer’s  Care,  lie  bound 
his  Son  to  the  Top  of  it,'  that  his  Safety  might 
conduce  to  the  Elevation  of  it,  by  which'  De- 
vice he  excited  the  Diligence  of  the  Labourers, 
who  rais’d  it  whole  and  entire,  as  Pliny  tells  us 
in  the  9th  Chap,  erf  his  36th  Book.  The  raiftng 
of  it  was  more  difficult  than  the  makings  and 
therefore  on  one  of  them  at  Rome , there  is  this 
Diftich  inferib’d,  to  fhew  the  Ingenuity  in  croft- 
ing of  it. 

Si  Lapis  eft,  die  qua  fait  arte  lev  at  us, 

Sed  ft  lira  p lures,  die  ubi  congeries . 

q.d.  If  that  Obelisk  be  an  entire  Stone,  how 
could  it  be  rais’d  ? But  if  it  confifted  of  many, 
fhew  us  the  Joints.  But  certain  it  is  that  it  was 
hewn  out  of  folid  Stone. 
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The  CO  M ME  N TA  R Y. 

f {tv)  Obelisks  are  (as  it  were)  Beams  of  Stone, 
which  were  Ids  than  Pyramids , and  were  four- 
square, downward,  but  (hoot  upward  (Taper- 
; like)  into  a (lender  Top.  They  may  be  call’d 
Broaches  or  Spires,  and  were  huge  Stones  in 
I Egypt,  made  from  the  bottom  (mailer  and  fmal- 
I kr,  of  a great  Length,  confecrated  to  the  Sun, 
beciui'e  they  were  long,  like  his  Beams. 

IJiodorus  tells  us  that  they  were  confecrated  to 
|i  the  Sun,  they  fomewbat  refembling  his  pointed 
p Beams  Among  the  Egyptians  they  have  their 
Name  from  a Ray , which  is  not  a little  unlike 
I.  them,  having  luch  a kind  of  Form,  when  dar- 
ted in  at  a Window.  Touching  their  Variety  and 
| Excellency,  fee  Pliny,  in  the  pth,  10th,  and  11th 
Chap,  of  his  36th  Book,  and  of  their  Shape  and 
Figure.  Bfondns , in  the  iff  Book  of  his  Row. 

I Injaur.  And  Polyd . Firg.  of  their  fir  ft  Inventors, 

1 in  the  nth  Chap,  of  his  3d  Book,  De  Rer.  In- 
vent, 

(. x ) {Built  by  Ram’fes.] 

ThisFabrick  was  io  ifupendoiis;,  as  that  when 
[ King  Cambyfis  had  lack’d  and  rJz’d  Syene,  and 
the  Flames  had  rambled  to  the  Borders  and  the. 
Phylatterics  (as  it  were)  of  this  Obelisk,  vhe  com- 
manded the  Fire  to  be  extinguish'd,  being  Rfuck 
with  Admiration  of  fo  venerable  a Pile.  Theo- 
pbrajhs  tells  us,  that  among  the  Egyptians,  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  there  was  an  Obelisk 
made  of  4 Emeralds,  which  was  40  Cubits  fong, 
four  Cubits  broad  in  one  Place,  andutwo  in 
another. 

But  among  all  the  Obelisks  at  Rowe,  that 
which  fiands  before  the  Pope’s  Palace,  and 

F St.  Pc- 
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St.  Peter's  Church,  and  which  is  call’d  the  Va- 
tican, is  Teen  not  without  the  greateft  Wonder 
and  Amazement  imaginable  ; it  is  made  of  the 
Stone  Ophites , and  was  dedicated  to  Julius  C*far, 
whofe  Afhes  are  reported  in  the  Top  of  it.  The 
- Height  of  it  is  170  Foot,  befides  the  Ba/ts,  which 
is  37  Foot ; ’tis  12  Foot  broad  towards  the  Bot- 
tom, and  8 Foot  broad  towards  the  Top.  At 
fir  ft  it  ftood  on  the  left  Side  of  the  Vatican , in 
Nero  s Cirque  ; but  Pope  Sixtus  V.  commanded 
it  to  be  remov’d  into  a more  eminent  Place  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Street,  in  the  Year  1586, 
’Twas  the  Work  of  Dominic  Font ano,  an  Archi- 
te&  of  Coma.  And  indeed  Travellers  tell  us, 
that  they  knowr  not  whether  they  ought  to  ad- 
mire moll,  the  Boldnefj  of  the  Archite$,  or  the 
Curiofity  of  his  Art,  in  removing  a Stone  of  fo 
incredible  a Weight,  without  the  leaft  Flaw  or 
IFra&ure.  The  bare  Obelisk,  without  the  Bafis , 
is  above  956148  Pound  weight,  befides  the  Vec- 
tes , Rcpagula , Cingula,  Harpagines , Ferreas,  all 
requifite  for  the  bracing  fo  vaft  a Bulk,  to  faci- 
litate its  Motion.  I fay,  befides  all  thefe,  which 
amounted  to  Decies  centena  millia  quadraginta  duo 
millia  viginti  quatuor  libras  more. 

[Other  Princes  afterward  eretted  many.'] 

King  BOCHIS  let  up  four,  every  one  of 
which  was  48  Cubits  long  : And  Ptolomaus  Pbi- 
ladelphus  made  one  at  Alexandria  of  four  Cubits, 
and  Pheron  fet  up  tw^o  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
of  an  hundred  Cubits  long,  and  four  Cubits 
broad  on  this  Occafion. 

It  happen’d  that  this  King  for  feme  great 
Crime  was  ftruck  blind,  and  continued  lo  ten 
Years  ; and  afterwards  it  was  told  him  by  Re- 
velation in  the  City  Bufis,  that  he  Ihould  re- 
ceive 
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ceive  his  Sight,  if  he  wa (lied  his  Eyes  with  the 
Water  of  a Worn  in  that  never  lay  with  any 
Man  but  her  Husband  : He  try ’d  his  own  Wife 
fird,  and  then  many  others,  till  at  lad  he  re- 
ceived his  Sight,  and  marry  a her  by  whole  U- 
rine  it  was  heal’d,  and  caufed  all  the  others* 
wuth  his  ffrd  Wife,  to  be  burnt.  Afterward* 
for  a Remembrance,  he  made  his  Oblation  with 
the  two  a for  el  aid  Obelisks  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun.  AHgttftus  Ccefar  brought  two  of  thefe 
Broacjies  or  Spires,  to  Rome,  and  let  one  in.  the 
great  Tilt-yard,  orTLifts,  call’d  Grew,  and  the 
other  he  fet  up  in  the  Field  call’d  Campus  Mar - 
tins. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  Egyptian  Pyramids , and  Labyrinth. 

vlp  I S expe&ed  alfo  that  we  fhould  fay  fome- 
thing  of  the  Egyptian  ( y ) Pyramids  • there 
were  four  of  them,  the  two  bigger  whereof  are 
reckon  d among  the  feven  Wonders  of  the  World, 
they  were  Iquare  and  broad  at  Bottom,  but  ta- 
per d upward,  into  the  Conical  Slendernels  of  a 
printed  Diamond. 

The  Urged  is  fuppos’ d to  take  up  8 Acres  of 
Ground,  every  Side  being  883  Foot  long,  the 
Square  at  the  Top  confiding  of  three  Stones  on- 
ly, yet  large  enough  for  threefcore  Men  to  Band 
upon,  afeended  by  ( yy ) 2^5  Steps,  each  Step 
above  three  Foot  high,  and  of  a Breadth  propor- 
tionable. It  had  Eadward  a Gate,  thro’  wdiich 
there  was  a Declivity,  whkh  led  into  two 

F 2 Cham- 
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Chambers,  wherein  was  a great  and  a little 
Tomb. 

(z,)  There  was  no  other  reafon  for  building 
thele  Structures,  but  mere  V anity  and  Orientation , 
and  to  employ  both  Money  and  the  People,  to 
keep  them  from  Idlenefs  • there  could  be  no 
other  Caufe  befides  this. 

One  of  them  was  20  Years  a building,  and 
that  by  three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  Men, 
continually  employ’d  and  working  upon  it  ; 
who  (as  fome  report)  confuind  only  in  Radi- 
fhes,  Garlick  and  Onions,  1800  Talents,  which 
Sum  is  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand 
Crowns.  Tn  the  middle  of  its  Bottom,  there  is 
a Pit  86  Cubits  deep  ; ’tis  a very  great  Wonder 
bow  they  could  carry  their  Stones  to  fo  prodi- 
gious a Height. 

In  the  Lake  of  Morris , the  fame  Egyptian 
Kings  made  a (*»£>)  Labyrinth , in  the  Middle 
whereof  were  37  Halls,  according  to  the  Num- 
ber of  the  feveral  Prefectures  or  Governments, 
wherein  the  Prsefecls  or  Deputy-Governours 
were  buried.  The  Ways  and  Paths  in  it  were 
long  and  fubterraneous , crooked  and  winding, 
and  lead  to  thofe  feveral  Apartments  by  Vaults 
and  Pailages  under  Ground,  which  were  fo  in- 
tricate with  Turnings,  that  whofoever  went  in- 
to them,  could  never  extricate  or  wind  himfelf 
out,  and  therefore  ’twas  called  a Labyrinth: 

It  had  a Gate  of  white  Parian  Marble,  and 
when  any  one  with  a great  deal  of  Wear inefs 
carne  to  the  end  of  theie  Walks,  he  was  con- 
veyed into  a Portico,  richly  adorn’d  with  Pillars 
of  Porphyry , into  which  he  afeended  by  90 Stairs. 
From  thence  you  might  go  into  a Marble  Room, 
moil  glorioufly  beautify'd  with  very  fair  Pic- 

tuies, 
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tu res,  and  mofi  exquifite  Statues.  The  PafTages 
within  were  all  of  Marble,  and  were  flag'd  and 
arch'd  with  moll  exquifite  Stone;  fome  Doors, 
when  open’d,  made  a terrible  Noife,  like  a 
Grack  ofTh under. 

There  was  adjoining  to  this  Labyrinth , a large 
Pyramid  4 Acres  broad,  and  8 in  Height, 
wherein  lay  interr’d  the.  Founder  of  the  Laby- 
rinth. From  hence  Dadal&f  took  the  Pattern  of 
his  Labyrinth  which  he  made  in  Crete,  but  he 
only  imitated  and  tranferibed  (as  it  were)  the 
hundredth  part  of  it,  as  Herodotus  and  Pliny  in- 
form and  tell  us ; for  it  fell  as  fhort  of  the  Glo- 
ries of  this,  as  Minos  was  inferiour  to  Pfamniti - 
erts  in  Power  and  Dignity. 

(*«,*»)  Porfena , King  of  Hetruria , made  a La- 
byrinth on  purpole  for  his  Sepulchre,  which 
Pliny , out  o CVarroi  defcribes  to  be  admirable. 

The  COMMENTA  R T. 

(y)  [ The  Egyptian  Pyramids 

Pyramids  were  vali  Heaps  or  Piles  of  Stone,’ 
which  being  broad  at  Bottom,  did  gradually 
taper  into  a Cone  at  Top.  They  are  fo  called 
from  , which  fignifies  a Flame  of  Fire,  in 
regard  of  its  Figure,  broad  below,  and  {harp  up- 
ward. 

By  thefe  the  Ancients  did  exprefs  the  Original 
of  Things,  and  that  formlefs  Form  taking  Sub- 
ftance;  for  as  Pyramids  beginning  at  a Point, 
and  the  principal  Height,  by  little  and  little, 
dilaieth  into  all  Parts  ; fo  Nature  proceeding 
from  one  undividable  Fountain  (even  the  Di- 
vine EfTence)  receiveth  Diverfity  of  Forms,  ef- 
fufed  into  feveral  Kinds  and  Multitudes  of  Fi- 
F 3 gures. 
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gures,  uniting  all  in  the  fupream  Head,  from 
whence  all  Excellencies  do  proceed. 

(*)  [There  was  no  other  Reafon  for  building 
them,  &c.] 

By  thefe  and  the  like  Inventions  they  exhau- 
Hed  their  Treafure,  and  employ'd  the  People, 
left  fuch  infinite  Wealth  fhould  corrupt  Pofie- 
rity,  and  dangerous  Idlenefs  fhould  pamper  the 
Subjedf  into  a Defire  of  Innovation.  Befides,  the 
Consideration  of  human  Frailty,  budding  and 
blofioming,  and  withering  in  an  Inftant,  prom- 
pted them  to  eredt  fuch  magnificent  Structures, 
in  fpite  of  Death,  to  give  Eternity  to  their  Fame. 
They  eredled  fuch  cofily  Monuments , not  only 
out  of  a vain  Ofientation,  but  out  of  an  Opinion, 
that  after  the  Diflblution  of  the  corporeal  Part, 
the  Soul  fhould  jurvive  ; and  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  36000  Years,  fhould  be  reunited  to  the 
felf  fame  Body,  refior'd  again  to  its  former 
State. 

(«)  [Labyrinth  s.f 

Labyrinths  and  Mazes  were  certain  intricate 
and  winding  Works,  with  many  Entries  and 
Doors,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  if  a Man  was 
once  got  in,  he  could  never  get  out,  without 
the  Guidance,  or  the  perfedt  Conduct  of  a Clue 
of  Thread.  There  were  four  of  them  that  were 
very  remarkable  ; the  firft  was  in  Egypt,  and 
was  called  by  fome  the  Palace  of  Motherudes,  by 
others,  the  Sepulchre  of  Mexes.  Some  faid  it 
was  built  in  Honour  of  the  Sun,  by  King  Pete - 
fucus,  or  by  King  Tethoes ; and  Herodatm  will 
have  it  to  be  the  common  Tomb  of  the  Egyptian 
Kings.  This  flood  a little  Way  off  from  the 
Port  o [Mims.  The  fecorid  was  in  Crete,  made 
by  ptsdalw,  at  the  Command  of  King  Minos , 

whereiu 
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wherein  Thefcus  of  Athens  flew  lh  z Minot  awe.  The 
3d  was  in  the  1 fie  of  Lemnos , built  by  SmihisRhodtt# 
an  <lTheodcrus,  Carpenters  of  the  lame  Country » 
The  fourth  in  Italy , by  Porfena,  King  of  the 
Hetrurians , who  being  reminded  by  his  Age  of 
his  mortal  Condition,  built  him  a Tomb  fo 
fiately  and  magnificent,  that  he  exceeded  the 
Vanity  of  all  foreign  Monarch?,  it  was  made 
like  a Labyrinth,  which  there  was  no  getting 
out  of,  without  the  help  of  a Clue  ; it  was 
built  near  Clufiam,  all  of  fquare  Stone,  and  cu- 
riqufiy  vaulted.  Varro  was  loth  to  give  the 
Height  of  thet>Pyramids  within  it,  though  he 
hath  defcrib’d  Faftigiatum  Opus , and  the  brazen 
Bull  at  Top;  from  whence  little  Bells, hanging 
by  Chains,  and  mov’d  by  the  Wind,  were  wont 
to  give  a Sound  at  a pretty  Diftance.  You  may 
read  of  this  in  the  13th  Chap,  of  the  36th  Book 

of  Pliny y and  in  the  2d  Chap,  of  the  15th  Book 

of  Cbajjanew  his  Catalogue  of  the  Glories  of  the 
World,  Part  13,  and  the  75th  Confideration,- 
but  mod  largely  in  Simon  Majolus , his  2d  Col- 
loq.  of  his  1 Tom.  Bier.  Canic. 

fjn  the  Lake  of  Mceris,  the  fame  Egyp- 
tian Kings  made  a Labyrinth , &c.] 

This  Labyrinth  was  built  by  Pfamniticus , and 
contain’d  within  the  Compafs  of  one  continu’d 
Wall,  a thoufand  Houfes,  and  twelve  Royal  Pa- 
laces, all  cover’d  with  Marble,  and  had  on- 
ly one  Entrance,  but  innumerable  Turnings 
and  Returnings ; fometimes  one  over  another, 
and  all  in  a manner  invions  to  fuch  as  were  not 
well  acquainted  with  them.-  The  Buildings 
more  under  Ground  than  above,  the  Marble 
Stones , laid  with  fuch  Art,  that  neither  Wood 
nor  tement  was  employ’d  in  any  Part  of  the 
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Fabrick,  the  Chambers  fo  difpos’d,  that  the 
Doors,  upon  their  opening,  did  give  a Report 
no  lefs  terrible  than  a Clap  of  Thunder  • the 
main  Entrance  all  of  white  Marble,  adorifd 
with  [lately  Columns , and  mod  curious  Imagery. 
The  End  at  length  being  attained,  a Pair  of 
Stairs  of  90  Steps  conduced  into  a gallant  Por- 
tico, fupported  with  Pillars  of  Thtban  Stone, 
which  was  the  Entrance  into  a fair  and  fpacious 
Hall  (the  Places  of  their  general  Conventions) 
all  of  polillfd  Marble,  fet  out  with  the  Statues 
of  their  Gods. 


C H A P.  XVI. 

Of  Sphinx,,  Egyptian  Thebes,  and  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World . 

(a)  , Mafis,  an  Egyptian  King,  fram’d  out  of 
one  entire  Stone,  a Sphinx , which,  as  to 
its  fhape,  was  nothing  die  but  an  Egyptian  Cat , 
which  we  call  a Marmofet , or  Monkey;  fwas 
143  Foot  long,  and  from  the  Navel  to  the 
Crown,  ’twas  62  Foot  high;  the  Circumference 
of  its  Head  was  102  Foot,  (aa)  They  lay  that 
King  Amajts  was  interr’d  in  it. 

1.  (b)  There  was  a famous  Town  in  Egypt , 
‘called  Egyptian  Thebes,  which  Homer  faith  had 
ioc  Gates,  which  is  to  be  underliood  of  its 
Walls , and  not  of  its  Temples  and  pubiick  Fiiil- 
dings:  'twas  17  Miles  about,  and  10  long. 
Without  the  City  there  was  100  Stables , 
each  of  which  would  hold  200  Hcrfes ; within 
it  Were  fu bteVraneous  Vaults  or  PafBges  under 
Ground,  through  which  their  Kings  were  Wont 

to 
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to  lead  their  Armies,  without  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Inhabitants:  The  Houfes  of  that  City  had. 
4 or  5 Floors ; it  was  wonderfully  adorn’d  with 
moft  beautiful  Temples , one  whereof  was  a 
Mile  and  a half  in  Compafs,  whofe  Wall  (if  we 
may  believe  Diodorus)  was  24  Foot  wide,  and 
70  Foot  high  ; it  now  fcarce  confifts  of  390' 
Houfes.  Upon  this  Occafion  we  cannot  omit, 

2.  (c)  The  Temple  of  Diana,  Goddefs  of  the 
Ephefians , which  was  building  220  Years  by  all 
Ma  • it  was  425  Foot  long,  and  224  broad  ; it 
had  1 27  Pillars , each  of  which  was  60  Foot 
high,  built  by  fo  many  feverai  Kings,  dhev 
were  all  of  one  entire  Stone,  thirty  fix  whereof 
were  wrought  and  carv'd,  not  to  mention  and 
fpeak  of  a thou  land  other  Ornaments;  and  there- 
fore it  was  reckon'd  one  of  the  feven  Wonders 
of  the  World. 

3.  ( d ) To  this  we  may  add  the  third  Wonder 
of  the  Univerfe,  which  was  ihe  MdtifoUuwy 
built  by  Artemifia j the  Wife  of  Maufolus,  King 
of  Caria,  on  purpole  for  his  Tomb  or  Sepulchre, 
whofe  Effigies  I favv  on  a fiver  Medal  at  Padua, 
This  Strubfure  was  quadrangular,  and  of  very 
fine  Marble;  'twas  211  Foof  about,  and  25  Cu- 
bits high,  and  was  encompafs'd  orlur rounded 
with  36  Columns.  There  was  no  Afcent,  but 
by  Steps  placed  in  the  Corners  of  the  Walls, 
rifing  in  height  like  fo  many  Wings,  in  which 
Places,  as  alfo  in  the-  Middle,  were  moll  ex- 
quifite  zn&  nobte  Statues,  and  in  the  Top -a  Mar- 
ble Chariot. 

4.  (0  The  Fourth  Wonder  of  the  World, 
were  the  Walls  of  Babylon , which  were  60  Miles 
and  2Co  Foot  high,  and  50  broad,  every  Foot 
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being  three  Fingers  larger  than  the  Roman  Foot, 
which  contain'd  16  Digits. 

5.  The  fifth  Miracle  was  the  (/)  ColoJJus  at 
Rhodes , that  vaft  linage  of  the  Sun  made  of 
Brafs,  which  was  70  Cubits  high,  whofe  Fin- 
gers were  bigger  than  mod  Statues,  but  its 
Thumbs  were  of  that  Thiclnefsy  that  they  could 
not  be  embrac'd  by  any  Man's  Arms;  'twas  12. 
Years  in  finifhing,  at  the  Expence  of  300  Ta- 
lents, which  amounts  to  an  hundred  and  eighty 
thou  fa  nd  Crowns. 

6.  The  fixth  Prodigy  of  the  World,  was  the 
image  of  Olympian  jove , carv’d  by  Phidias 
which  was  lb  exquifitely  done,  that  its  Beauty 
Curpals’d  all  pofiible  Imitation. 

7.  The  feventh  was  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  which 
was  fo  magnificent  a Stru&hire,  that  loocco 
Crowns  were  fpent  at  the  laying  of  the  Founda- 
tion, and  as  Plutarch  wrrites,  it  was  wonderful- 
ly enrich’d  with  an  infinite  Mafs  of  Gold.  Some 
fubfiitute  in  the  room  of  this,  the  Palace  of 
£yrusy  King  of  the  Medesy  which  had  Marble 
floors  inlay’d  with  Gold. 

There  were  alfo  at  Rome  five  NaumachU , 
which  were  hales  fill’d  with  Water,  made  on 
purpofe  for  Sea-Fights.  But  thefe  are  now  quite 
©utofUfe. 

(4)  There  are  now  a days  but  a few  Sta- 
tues in  publick,  but  there  were  many  at  Rome , 
both  of  Brafs  and  Gold.  There  were  84  Ivo- 
ry ones,  and  124  Eque/lrian.  There  were  23 
ColoJJuA  of  Brafs,  and  37  of  Marble,  but  that  at. 
Rhodes  exceeded  them  all  in  Bignels. 


The 
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The  C O M M E NT  A R T. 

(a)  [Sphinx.']  < 

Pliny  makes  mention  of  this  Steny  Sphinx , in 
the  1 2th  Chap,  of  his  36th  Book.  Ferres  had 
one  of  Corinthian  Brafs,  and  therefore  when  he 
told  Cicero  that  he  did  not  underftand  his  Riddle , 
he  made  anfwer  and  faid  [' Ton  ought  to  apprehend 
it,  for  you  have  a Sphinx  at  Home.  ] When  ic 
came  firft  to  Thebe  1,  it  propos’d  Riddles  to  Paf- 
fengers,  and  deftroyed  all  thofe  that  could  no£ 
unfold  them. 

. It  had  an  Head  and  Face  like  a Girl,  Wings- 
like  a Bird,  the  Body  of  a Dog,  the  Paws  of  w* 
Lion , and  the  Tail  of  a Dragon.  Twas  an  Hie - 
roglyphick  of  a Whore,  who  under  a human  Head,, 
makes  a fhew  of  Meekncfs , but  in  her  Lion-like. 
Body,  difeovers  her  Fiercenefs  and  Cruelty  to  her 
Paramours. 

(ad)  [They  fay  that  King  Amafis  was  inter r0 
in  itj\ 

So  faith  Pliny ; I imagine  this  Sphinx  to  be  & 
Sepulchre,  but  we  cannot  underhand  how  it 
belong’d  to  Amafis,  for  all  the  Records  and  Tra- 
ditions  of  this  Sphinx  are  loft.  That  it  is 
Tomb,  may  appear,  1.  By  its  Situation*  which- 
is  in  a Place,  which  was  in  former  Ages  a Bu- 
rying-place,  and  near  the  Pyramids  and  mortu- 
ary Caves.  2.  It  is  to  be  imagin’d  that  it  was: 
a Sepulchre  from  its  building.  In  the  hinder 
Part  is  a Cave  under  Ground,  of  a Bignefs  an« 
fwerable  to  that  of  the  Head,  into  which  the 
curious  have  look’d,  by  an  Entrance  that  leads- 
into  it ; fo  that  it  could  ferve  to  no  other  Pur- 
pofe  but  to  keep  a dead  Corps  jny  as  Travellers 
uaform  us. 
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( b ) [Egyptian  Thebes.] 

There  were  other  Cities  of  that  Name,  but 
this  of  Thebes , fo  famous  and  eminent  for 
ioo  Gates,  leaves  Pofterity  to  guefs  at  its  won- 
derful  Greatnejs.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  it  was 
140  Furlongs  in  compafs.  It  was  a noble 
City,  the  Queen  of  all  others,  being  richly  beau- 
tify Jd  withlhagnificent  Building®,  both  publick 
and  private.  Pomponius  Mela  prefers  it  above  all 
the  molt  celebrated  Towns  of  Egypt. 

( c ) [ Temple  of  Diana.] 

*Tis  commonly  reported  to  have  been  built 
by  all  the  Cities  of  Afia,  as  Livy  tells  us  in  the 
firft  Book  of  his  Dccads.  Some  fay  it  was  built 
by  the  Amazons,  when  they  came  out  of  Scythia , 
and  pofiefs’d  Afia.  But  though  Authors  differ 
about  its  Founder,  yet  certain  it  is  that  it  was  a 
magnificent  and  (lately  Pile,  built  in  a Fenny 
Place,  on  purpofe  that  it  might  not  be  obnox- 
ious to  Earthquakes, 

( d ) [Maufolasum.] 

So  was  call’d  the  Tomb  or  Sepulchre  of  Mau- 
folus.  King  of  Caria,  built  by  Artemfia  his 
Queen,  who  fo  paflionately  doated  on  her  dear 
Husband,  that  her  Love  exceeded  all  Poetry  and 
Romance,  and  was  anlnftance  furpaffing  all  hu- 
man AffeElion  ; for  when  he  was  dead,  fhe  drank 
his  Afhes,  which  fhe  had  temper’d  and  mingled 
with  Perfumes  and  with  Water,  and  is  faid  to 
have  done  many  other  Things,  which  were  very 
great  Arguments  of  her  violent  Paflion.  To  pre- 
ferve  his" Memory,  fhe  built  that  noble  and  fiu- 
pendous  Monument,  moil  defervedly  reckoned 
one  of  the  Wonders  of  the  World.  She  inftituted 
alio  in  Honour  of  his  Name,  certain  Games  of 
A&ivity,  and  munificently  rewarded  the  Per- 
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Ions  engaged  in  thofe  Sports  and  Exercifes.  And 
though "fhe  dy'd  before  the  Structure  was  finifih'd, 
yet  the  Builders  proceeded  to  compleat  the  Work, 
as  a noble  lnttance  of  their  Art  and  Glory. 
Martial  means  this  famous  Fabrick,  when  he 
fings  in  his  Epigrams, 

Aere  nec  vacuo  pendentia  Manful  a a, 

Laudibus  mmodicis  Cares  ad  ajlra  ferant. 

And  Propertius  mentions  it  in  his  fecond 
Book. 

Nec  MaufoUi  dives  For  tuna  Sepulcbri , 

Mortis  ab  extrema  conditions  vac  at. 

All  the  ftately  and  magnificent  Tombs  and 
Monuments  of  Kings  and  Emperours,  are  called 
MaufoUa , from  this  famous  Sepulchre;  for  fo 
are  Suetonius  and  others  to  be  underftood,  when- 
ever they  name  and  mention  that  Word. 

Though  we  cannot  pretend  to  the  Divine 
Raptures  the  afore- cited  Poets  are  infpir’d  with, 
yet  we  hope  the  Reader  will  kindly  accept  of 
an  ingenious  Strain  of  a Friend  of  mine,  whofe 
Mufe  lings  thus. 

On  Artemifia , her  drinking  her  Husband's 
Allies. 

lnvida  Mors!  frufira  cupidos  disjungis  Amantes , 
ExtinSlo  vivet  Fax  Hymenjea  rogo. 

IDum  videt  ardentem  bufio  Regina  maritumy 
Cru deles  feniit  vel  magis  ipfa  Focos. 

Cord  a fimul  Geminis  Amor , & Dolor  igmbus  urunt  • 
Fruftra  oculus  vanas  fundit  ineptus  aquas. 

Membra 
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Membra  fui  vivunt  cordis  monument  a fepulti , 
Componit  cineres  peftoris  urna  duos. 

Ouis  put  at  i (Joos  nodus  arftior  diigat  J unum 
Nunc  binis  corpus , mens  juit  una  prius. 

Fofl  hauftum  hunc  Frugi  poteris , Cleopatra , viderir 
Cum  biberis  gemm am  Luxuriofa  tuam - 
Infipidum  Neftar  ( quanquam  immortale  juiffet,) 
Gufiatus  fuerit  fi  Cinis  ifte  prius . 

N eft  are  non  opus  eft,  Conjux  hoc  more  fepultus 
Non  finit  uxorem  poffe  perire  fuam. 

Morte  O jcelicem  Maujolum  l tale  Sepulchrumr 
Ouis  notiet  vita  prapojuijfe  Jua  t 

lt  Death  drives  in  vain  to  feparate  thofe  Love?,. 
a WhofeFlame  theFuneral Pile  furviving  proves. 
“ The  Husband’s  Allies  Teeth  the  Royal  Dame, 
a And  kindles  in  her  k If  the  fiercer  Flame. 

“ Her  Heart,  where  Love  and  Sorrow  burn  and 
rage. 

All  Tears  in  vaiii,  endeavour  to  afiwage. 
il  And  yet  furvives,  to  be  Maufolm  Tomb  $ 
u Her  Heart,  his  Afhes,  thus  lye  in  one  Womb. 

“ Tis  very  flr-nge  I That  they,  who  always  were 
u One  Soul,  thus  likewife  now  one  Body  are. 

“ Here  ( Cleopatra  \)  thou  might’fi  frugal  prove, 

“ Thou  drink’ft  thy  Jewel,  this  her  royal  Love. 

“ NebTar  lefs  fprightly,  lets  Divine  can’t  be, 

“ Dear  Afhes ! than  when  tafted  after  thee. 

“No  need  of  Ne&ar  here  ; fuch  Obfequies, 

“ The  Widow’s  Name  perpetuate  with  the  Skies, 
u Happy  in  Death,  Maufolm ! Who  d not  have 
u Death  before  Life  it  felf,  for  fuch  a Grave  ? 

“ Thofe  Souls  are  happy,  doubly,  trebly  bled, 

<£  Who  in  Elyfium,  and  fuch  Afhes  red. 

11  While  fome  in  Pyramids  ( Maufolus ! J lye, 

“ This  Maufolaum  is  thy  Property. 

CO  [ Walls 
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( e ) [Walls  of  Babylon.] 

Semiranjisyiw  Imitation  ©f  the  City  Nina,  erec- 
ted by  her  Husband  Ninas,  built , or  at  lead  ro 
'jaird,  this  of  Babylon , after  his  Death,  and  en- 
rompafs’d  it  about  with  a Brick  Wall,  cemen- 
ted with  Rofin,  Pitch  and  Sand. 

Thefe  Walls  were  of  that  Breadth  and  Thickr 
nefs,  that  Coaches  might  meet  and  pals  by  upon 
them,  as  Propertius  tells  us  in  his  third  Book. 
They  were  adorn'd  with  300  Towers,  and  would 
have  had  certainly  more,  but  that  the  Fens  on 
one  Side  were  indead  of  a Wall ; they  had  icor 
Gates  all  of  Brafs,  and  were  built  by  an  hundred 
and  thirty  thouland  Men. 

( / ) [Co Ioffe  at  Rhodes.] 

This  vaft  ColoJJe  of  Brals,  was  eredled  in  Ho* 
Hour  of  the  Sun,  by  Chares  of  Lyndus,  the  Dilci- 
ple  of  Lyfippw  ; it  was  70  Cubits  high,  and  that 
of  lb  huge  Proportion,  that  every  Finger  was  as 
big  as  an  ordinary  Statue,  and  its  Thumb  fo 
great,  that  it  could  not  be  fathom’d. 

It  was  twelve  Years  in  building,  and  about 
threefcore  and  fix  after  thrown  down  by  an 
Earthquake  (which  terribly  fhook  the  whole. 
Ifland)  prophefy’d  of  by  Sibyl;  . the  Pieces  where- 
of made  wonderful  Ruptures  in  the  Earth  ; and, 
another  Wonder  it  was,  to  iee  the  Mafs  of  Stones 
contain'd  therein,  whereby  the  Workmen  had 
ftrengthned  it  againft  Strefs  of  Weather.  ’Tis 
| laid,  theBrafsofit  loaded. 900 Camels. 

(g)  [-^  jew  Statues  now  in  ufe.~\ 

So  Livy  tells  us,  for  when  a Statue  was  dedi- 
cated to  Cains  Me nenius,  for  fubduing  and  quel- 
iling  the  ancient  Latins,  that  Author  informs 
us,  that  that  very  Thing  was  a Rarity  in  that 
Age- 
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Theft  was  no  other  end  in  ere$ing  them, 
than  that  the  Honour  of  him,  to  whom  they 
were  devoted,  fhould  out-fhine  the  Glory  of  all 
other  Mortals. 

[At  Rome  five  Naumachia?.] 

Minos  made  the  firft  Naval  Fight  for  Honour 
and  Profit ; Merchandize  being  inftituted  to  fur- 
nil"h  Men  with  Neceffaries,  by  way  ofExchange. 
But  after  Money  was  coin’d,  it  was  made  ufe  of 
for  private  Wealth. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Shining  Pyropus. 

tjAving  fpoken  fortieth  ing  of  Buildings  and 
^ Statues , we  proceed  now  to  the  Confidera- 
tion  of  other  Arts,  and  firft  of  the  Byopus  : 
Which  was  commonly  (h)  luppos’d  to  be  d.  Car- 
buncle, but  faliely.  For  Pliny  tells  us,  in  the 
8th  Chap,  of  his  34th  Book,  that  it  was  a kind 
of  Cyprian  Brals,  whereto  were  added  fix  Scruples 
of  Gold,  and  then  being  drawn  out  into  a thin 
Leaf,  was  laid  upon  the  Tops  of  Pyramids  and 
Towers,  where,  when  ftruck  by  the  Sun-Beams, 
it  glitter'd  and  darted  a Luftre  like  Fire,  and 
therefore  it  was  called  Pyropus , becaufe  it  re- 
iembles  the  fhining  of  that  Element ; but  that 
Art  is  now  utterly  loft. 

The  fame  may  be  find  alfo  of  (0  Ekffrum, 
which  is  a Mixture  of  Gold,  and  a fifth  Part  of 
Silver,  and  therefore  it  caft  a greater  Luftre  than 
Gold,  and  (as  Homer  informs  us)  the  Ancients 
were  wont  generally  with  this  to  adorn  their 
Floors. 


The 
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The  COMMENTARY . 

(Jo)  [Suppos'd  to  be  a Carbuncle:'] 

But  not  really,  for  Pliny  tells  us  in  the  Place 
afore- cited,  that  it  is  Ductile  and  gilt  Brafs, 
.which  when  thinn’d,  and  drawn  out  into  (len- 
der Plates , and  tinctur'd  with  a Bull  s Gall,  will 
look  like  Gold. 

(i)  [EleCtrum,  a Mixture. J 
Saidas  tells  us,  th.t  if  there  be  above  a fifth 
part  of  Silver,  it  will  refill  the  Anvil  ; and  he 
laith  moreover,  that  it  was  a Compound  of 
Gold,  Glals  and  Stone,  blended  together,  and 
that  it  fhone  with  a moll  glorious  Colour. 

It  was  in  great  requdl  among  the  Ancients, 
if  we  may.  believe  Homer,  who  tells  us  that^/e- 
nelaus’ s Palace  glitter’d  with  Gold  and  Silver, 
with  Ivory  and  this  Eletdrum.  In  Minerva's 
Temple  at  Lindos , in  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes,  Helena 
coniecrated  a Cup  as  big  as  her  Bread,  made  of 
this  EleFlmm . 

Authors  make  mention  not  only  of  Vejfels, 
but  of  Money  and  Rings,  made  of  this  Matter, 
which  fhines  n od  glorioudy  by  Candle-light; 
and,  if  true  and  genuine,  it  difeovers  Potion, 
by  a Rain- bow  in  tne  Cup,  juft  like  that  which 
appe  rs  in  the  Heavens ; and  befides  ail  this, 
it  in  kes  a Noiie  like  Fire,  if  we  may  believe 
Pliny  in  the  above-mentioned  Quotation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  Corinthian  Brafi. 

T N the  Year  60S,  after  the  building  of  Rome, 
; Memmins  having  taken  Corinth , a noble  City 
in  the  Ijihmus  of  Greece , did  deftroy  it  by  Fire  ; 
in  which  Conflagration  it  happen’d,  that  Gold, 
Silver  and  Brals,  were  all  melted  down  and 
mingled  together.  This  Mixture  and  Compound 
being  found  after  the  Fire,  and  appearing  a very" 
beautiful  and  glorious  Body,  there  were  ieveraf 
kinds  of  Vefiels,  as  Candlefticks  and  the  like 
made  of  it,,  molt  curioufty  wrought,  and  arti- 
ficially engraven,  (i)  And  tilde  were  called. 
Corinthian,  because  that  Mixture  was  firlt  found 
in  that  City. 

There  were  three  forts  of  it;  the  firft  was 
white,  confining  inoftly  of  Silver , the  fecond  of 
Gold , and  the  third  an  equal  Proportion  of  all 
three . This  kind  of  Metal  is  now  quite  loft, 
and  fo  is  the  ufe  of  Brazen  Gates , which  were 
to  be  feen  in  Temples  ; and  Pliny  tells  us  in  the 
2d  Chap,  of  his  34th  Book,  that  Sp.  Carvilius  the 
Quseftor,  among  other  Crimes,  alledg’d  this 
againfi  Camillas,  that  he  had  in  his  Houle  Brazen- 
Doors.  He  adds  further,  in  the  3d  Chap,  of 
the  fame  Book,  that  their  Parlours,  or  Supping- 
Rooms,  their  Benches  and  Seats,  their  Tables 
and  Prefie?,  &c%  were  all  made  of  Brafs,and  alia 
the  Tops  of  Pillars,  as  may  be  feen  on  the  Co- 
lumns of  the  Pantheon  at  this  Day  at  Rome. 

They  had  alfo  in  their  Temples  Brazen  Lampsr 
made  in  Fafhion  and  Form  like  a bearing  Apple- 
tree,  Laftly,  there  were  an  innumerable  Com- 
pany 
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p-iny  of  Statues  made  of  this  kind  of  Me* 
tah 

The  COMMENTARY . 

( k ) [Aid  thefe  were  call'd  Corinthian.] 

Corinthian  Veftels  are  ft y I’d  by  f^irgil,  Ephyreia , 
becauie  Corinth  was  formerly  call'd  Ephyra.  And 
in  what  great  Elleem  they  were  had,  Perotus 
tells  us  out  of  many  Hiftories. 

Sanomua  informs  us  in  the  Life  of  Tiber  ins y 
that  they  were  mightily  priz’d;  and  he  faith  that 
Auguftas  was  oblerv’d  to  be  very  defirous  of, 

| and  extreamly  to  covet  all  manner  of  precious 
Furniture,  and  all  thefe  Corinthian  Utenfils  j 
for  in  the  time  of  his  Profcription,  this  Sarcafiu 
was  writ  under  his  Statue. 

Pater  Argentarias , Ego  Corinthiarius. 

“ To  deal  in  Money  was  my  Father’s  Fate, 

“ And  mine  as  much  in  rich  Corinthian  Plate. 

: Becaufe  it  was  fuppos’d  that  many  were  foifted 
I into  the  Number  of  the  profcrib’d,  merely  for 
the  lake  of  their  Plate  only. 

CHAP.-  XV. 

Of  Incomhuflible  Oil . 

nr  H E Ancients  were  wont  to  prepare  a kind 
of  Oil,  which  was  incomba/Hble , and  would 
not  be  confum’d  by  Fire.  Such  hath  been  feen 
in  our  Age,  in  the  time  of  /Will,  which  was 
found  in  the  Sepulchre  o iTullia^  Cicero's  Daugh- 
ter, which  burn’d  about  1550  Years,  and  at 
length  was  extinguish’ d upon  the  Admiflion  of 
frefh  Air. 


The 
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The  C O M M E N TAR  T. 
oni»  the  Sepulchre  flfTullia.] 

There  was  1'uch  another  found  in  the  Tomb 
of  Max,  Olybius,  near  Padua,  which  had  burnt 
about  50c  Years.  is  fo mevv hit  of  the 

lame  Nature,  which  flows  about  Babylon  like 
liquid  Bitumen,  and  is  a fuiphurcus  kind  of 
Subdance,  10  extremely  hot,  that  it  burns  every 
thing  it  flicks  to,  and  defies  to  be  quench'd  by 
any  Moiflure  whatever. 


G H A P.  XX. 

Of  Duffik  Glafs. 


TT  is  reported,  that  in  the  Time  of  Tiberius ,d 

there  was  Glafs  found  out  fo  rarely  temper’d, 
that  it  might  be  made  ductile  and  flexible  like 
Paper;  and  alio  that  the  Author  of  this  Inven- 
tion was  put  to  Death,  becaule  having  repair’d 
at  Rome  a magnificent  Palace  that  was  ready  to 
fall,  and  being  paid  by  Tiberius , and  forbidden 
to  come  any  more  in  his  Sight;  he  having  found 
out  the  way  of  making-  Glafs  malleable , came 
again  into  his  Prefence,,  to  ihewr  his  Art,  expec- 
ting from  the  Emperour  (as  Dio  writes)  a great 
Reward. 

But  Pliny  tells  us  in  the  26th  Chap,  of  his 
36th  Book^  that  the  whole  Shop  of  this  Artifl 
was  ruinated  and  demolifhd,  to  prevent' the 
( m ) leflening  and  bringing  down  the  Price  of 
Silver  and  Gold.  Some  think  it  was  done  by 
the  Malice  of  Tiberius,  who  had  no  Kindneds- 
for  virtuous  and  ingenious  Men. 

The 
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The  C O M M E N T A R T. 

That  which  our  Author  faith  concerning  this 
Artizin,  Dio  relates  (in  the  57th  Book  of  his 
Hillory)  after  this  manner  ; who  tells  us,  that 
when  the  Great  Portico  at  Rome  lean  d all  on  one 
Side,  it  was  after  a wonderful  manner  fet  up- 
right again  ; for  a certain  Architect  (his  Name 
is  not  known,  for  Tiberius  fo  envy’d  his  Art, 
that  he  forbad  it  to  be  regi(ired)  having  fo  fix’d 
the  foundations,  as  to  render  them  immoveable, 
did,  by  the  Strength  and  Force  of  Men  and  En- 
gines, re  (tore  it  again  to  its  former  Pofture. 

Tiberius  wonder’d  at  the  Thing,  and  fo  much 
envjd  the  Artift,  that  after  he  had  rewarded 
him,  he  banifffd  him  the  City.  But  coming 
afterward  again  to  the  Prince,  he  threw  away  a 
Glafs  on  purpofe,  and  brake  it,  and  then  took 
it  up  again,  and  made  it  as  whole  as  ever,  ho- 
ping thereby  to  obtain  his  Pardon  ; but  he  mif- 
fed of  his  Aim,  being  prefently  commanded  to 
be  put  to  death. 

Petroniw  tells  us,  that  there  was  a certain 
Smith , that  made  V'ejjels  of  Glafs,  as  ftrong  and 
durable,  as  thofe  that  were  made  of  Gold  and 
i Silver;  wherefore  having  made  a Vial  of  the 
fame  Materials,  very  fine  and  curious,  he  pre- 
fents  it  to  Tiberius.  TheGzJr  is  commended,  the 
Artijt  admir’d,  the  Devotion  of  the  Donor  is 
kindly  accepted. 

And  now  the  Smith , to  turn  the  Wonder  of  the 
, Spe6iators  into  Afionifhment  and  Amazement, 
and  the  better  to  recommend  himielf  to  the 
Prince’s  Favour,  took  a Glafs  Vial,  and  dafh’d 
it  againft  the  Pavement  with  all  his  Might,  fo 
that  if  it  had  been  Brafs , it  mull  needs  have 

3 been 
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been  broken.  Ctefar  did  not  To  much  wonder  as 
fear  at  the  Fa 61.'  The  Smith  took  up  the  P'ial, 
not  broken,  but  bruis’d  a little,  as  if  it  had  been 
fotne  Metal  in  the  Form  of  Glaji,  and  afterward 
he  mended  it  with  a Hammer,  as  if  it  had  been 
f'ome  Tinker  cobling  a piece  of  Brafs . When  he 
had  done  this  miraculous  piece  of  Work,the  Man 
was  puff’d  up  into  i'uch  a Conceit  of  himfelfj 
that  he  prefently  fancy  d that  he  fhould  be 
fnatclfdinto  Heaven,  and  fhould  converfe  with  I 
no  Ids  than  Jupiter  himfelf,  in  regard  he  gain’d 
the  Smiles  of  the  Etnperour,  and  had  deferv’d  (as 
he  imagin’d)  the  Appiaule  of  all.  But  it  Fell 
out  other  wife ; for  Ctefar  enquiring  whether  any 
body  elfe  knew  the  Art  befides  him,  and  being 
anfwer’d,  No  ; commanded  this  Fellow  to  be 
immediately  beheaded,  alledging,  that  if  this 
Skill  and  Ingenuity  was  rewarded  and  encou- 
rag’d, it  would  bring  down  the  Price  of  GoU 
and  Silver,  and  make  thofe  Metals  as  vile  as 
Dirt. 

(m)  [ LeJJen  the  V due  of  Gold.f 
For  the  ufe  of  Drinking  Glajfes  hath  bani  ftfd 
Gold  and  Silver  almoff  quite  out  of  Doors.  And 
therefore  the  Emperour  Gallienus  could  not  en- 
dure the  Sight  of  a Glafs,  faying,  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  World  more  vile  and  common . 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  Paper . 

TH  E Paper  of  the  Ancients  is  quite  out  oC 
ufe*  fince  the  Invention  of  ours,  which  is  • 
made  with  lefs  Charge , and  infinite  more  Profit, 
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in  regard  *tis  the  Produft  of  old  Rags  ground  in 
aMiIL 

Papyrus  (from  whence  comes  our  Word  Paper ) 
was  a kind  of  a Rulrufh,  whofe  Threads  or 
[Strings  (like  lo  many  Griftles)  being  pick  d out 
with  a Needle,  it  was  divided  into  Leaves  or 
Sheets. 

And  this  was  the  Paper  of  the  Ancients, Which 
was  firft  invented  in  Egypt , in  the  Time  of 
| Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  called  Chart*, 
;from  the  Name  of  that  Region.  Pliny  tells  us’ 
.that  their  Sailing  Veffels  were  made  of  this 
iPaper. 

See  the  Commentary  in  the  Chapter  De  Charta, 
in  the  Second  Book.  ' 


CHAP.  XXII. 

O/  the  Four  and  Five-Oar  d Galleys  of 
the  Ancients , call'd  Quadriremes,  and 
Quinquercmes. 

U Aving  made  mention  of  Ships,  it  may  not 
. . be  improper  to  lay  fomething  of  that, 
which  never  had  its  Fellow  * we  mean  that 
which  was  made  by  Ptolomaus  Philopater , with 
Banks  of  Oars,  and  was  280  Cubits  long,  and 
4s  high,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Hold  to  the 
upper  Deck.  Befides,  in  the  Hold,  and  on  the 
Deck,  it  was  capable  of  containing  about  3000 
Men,  as  Plutarch  relates  in  the  Life  of  Demetrius m 
It  reprefented  a City  fwi mining  on  the  Ocean 
and  was  beautify  Jd  and  adorn’d  with  leverai 
Gardens  ( n ). 

I im 
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I am  apt  to  believe,  there  is  none  now  a days 
like  it  in  the  lea  ft,  iince  no  Four-oar  d,  much 
lets  Five- oar  d VdTels  can  be  made  now,  fo  as 
to  be  1'wift  Sailers,  and  to  be  ierviceable  to  us, 
and  therefore  we  dilute  them,  and  lay  them  a- 
fidet  But  the  Ancients  had  the  right  way  of 
making  them,  and  did  very  much  employ  them, 
to  the  very  great  Damage  and  Lofs  of  their  Ene- 
mies. They  built  alio  fuch  kinds  of  Ships, 
which  were  mov’d  at  once  both  by  Sails  and 
Oars , as  many  Authors  inform  us,  but  more  efpe- 
cial  ly  F'irgH^  in  the  fir  ft,  third,  and  firth  Book 
of  his  <^£neids.  Ours  are  wafted  only  by  Sails, 
and  therefore  ftarid  Hill,  and  move  not  in  a 
Calm. 

I faw  alfo  the  Pi&ures  of  fome  Ships,  called 
( o ) LiburM)  which  had  three  Wheels  on  both 
Sides  without,  touching  the  Water,  each  con- 
fining of  eight  Spokes,  jetting  out  from  the 
Wheel  about  an  Hand’s  breadth,  and  fix  Oxen 
within , which  by  turning  an  Engine  ftirr’d  the  i 
Wheels,  whole  Fellys  driving  the  Water  back-  ‘ 
ward,  mov’d  the  Liburnians  with  fuch  a Force,  ■ 
that  no  three  oar'd  Gaily  was  able  to  refill 
them. 

Vitruvius  makes  mention  of  a certain  kind  of  i 
Cart , whic:  fhew  d how  many  Miles  it  travel’d  . 
in  an  Hour  ; ’twas  mov’d  (like  our  Clocks)  |t 
by  Wheels,  which  every  Hour  call  a Stone  into  I , 
a Balon  ; but  the  Frequency  ofth c latter  hath  j j 
render’d  quite  uielels  the  Invention  of  the  for- 
mer ; ju  t as  Cannons  and  Piflois  have  ec li pled 
the  Glory  of  the  famous  Inftrxments,  and  ini  1 1-  I 
tary  Engines  in  ufe  among  the  Ancients,  which  L 
being  unnecefTary,  and  now  quite  laid  afide,  j. 
it  will  not  be  pertinent  to  (peak  of. 


The  * 
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The  COMMENTARY. 

(n)  [Beautify3 d with  Gardens?^ 

Suetonius  tells  us  in  the  Life  of  Caligula , that 
he  made  Liburnian  Ships  of  Cedar , which  were 
richly  embellifh’d  with  ftudded  Stems , and 
Party-colour’d  Sails,  and  were  nobly  adorn'd 
with  Porticos  and  Parlours , with  Bagnios  and 
Vines  and  variety  of  Fruit-Trees ; wherein  the 
Lolling  Emperour,  amid  ft  the  Luxury  of  Mu- 
fick,  and  other  foft  Entertainments,  would 
touch  on  the  Shore  of  pleafant  Campania ; 

(o)  [ Liburnian ] 

They  are  fo  call’d,  from  a Region  of  that 
Name  , lying  between  Illyria  and  Dalmatia . 
Some  fay  they  are  made  like  three-oar'd  VefTels* 
but  with  brazen  Beaks,  ftrong  for  Pyracy,  and 
; of  an  incredible  Swiftnefs. 

They  are  term’d  by  Lome,  Turrit  a,  from  the 
t Turrets  they  were  adorn'd  with  ; which  (as&r- 
visa  tells  us)  ^grippa  was  the  Inventor  of,  that 
they  might  fuddenly  in  a Fight,  and  unawares 
to  the  Enemy,  be  eredted  on  the  Decks.  For  fa 
that  of  Virgil  is  to  be  underftood. 

Tanta  mole  viri  turrit  is  Puppibus  inflant. 

They  had  alfo  Liburnian  Chariots,  made  like 
their  Ships,  wherein  the  Roman  Princes  were 
wont  to  ride,  according  to  that  of  Juvenal  itg 
his  third  Satyr. 

— Turba  cedente  vehetur 

Dives , & ingenti  cur  ret  fuper  ora  Liburno. 

— - “ The  Crowd  a rich  Man  Ihuns? 

t!  Whilft  o’er  their  Heads  in  huge  Sedans  he  ruim 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  Liberal  Sciences  in  life  among  the 
Ancients,  but  now  loft. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Mafic  k- 

AVING  in  the  Premises  con- 
fider’d  the  Mechanical  Arts , we 
come  now  to  treat  of  Liberal 
Sciences , of  which,  now,  there 
are  not  lo  much  as  the  leaft 
Foot Reps v remaining.  One  of 
theie  is  Mu  lick , which  was  an- 
ciently a true  and  a practical  Science.  It  appears 
from  many  Authors,  that  it  did  (p)  affecd  its 
Auditors  with  incredible  Pleafure,  in  regard  ] 
they  heard  Words  together  with  the  Melody : j 
With  which,  if  we  compare  our  Modem  Mu- 
fick,  this  feems  rude  and  barbarous,  tickling 
only  the  Ear  with  Voice  and  Noife,  without 
gratifying  the  Intellect  with  any  Delight. 

Our  modern  Mufical  Notes,  had  their  Origi- 
nal from  that  facred  Hymn  to  St.  John , which  [ 
a certain  Monk  compps’d  in  his  Cioyfter,  after  c 
this  manner*  t 

frT% 
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VT  queant  l axis 
REfonare  Fibris 
Mira  Ge/forum 
FAmuli  tuornm , 

SOLve  polluti 
LAbii  reattm. 

Santte  Johannes. 

Out  of  this  Song,  did  that  religious  Perfon 
take  the  firft  Syllable  of  every  Verfe,  F'T,  RE, 
MI,  FA,  SOL,  LA,  for  the  firft  Notes  of  a 
Tune;  which  having  taken  into  his  Hand,  he 
began  to  ling  it,  and  to  make  his  Voice  unifon 
and  agreeable  to  the  Notes,  which  he  had  prick’d, 
and  fet  down  in  certain  Lines. 

And  upon  this  Pradlice  and  Harmony  of  Voi- 
ces, was  rais’d  and  built  a certain  kind  of  Theory, 
which  yet  is  neither  a Science , nor  that  ancient 
Mathematical  One,  con  fitting  of  feven  Voices, 
according  to  F'irgil. 

Obloquitur  mmeris  feptem  difcrimine  vocum. . 

Cardinal  Ferrara  took  a great  deal  of  Pains 
in  fearching  after  it,  but  all  to  no  purpofe, 
fo  that  that  Art  is  utterly  loft  ; for  thofe  that 
read  the  Books  of  this  true  Muftck,  are  at  a Lofs 
how  to  praCtife  it. 

The  CO  M ME  NF  ART. 

(p)  did  affetl  its  Auditors  with  incredible 
Pleafurel\ 

It  would  be  an  endiefs  Task  to  fmg  forth  the 
Praifes,  and  to  play  o’er  the  various  Encomiums 
of  Mufick  : It  may  fuffice  to  fay,  that  it  is  a 
noble  Science,  had  in  much  Veneration  among 
the  Ancients ; which  we  fhali  lefs  wonder  at, 
G 2 whsu 
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when  we  ferioufly  confider  that  it  is  a kind  of 
Food  and  Nouri (lament  to  the  Soul.  And  tho’ 
fome  have  cenfurd  it  as  a Softnefs  that  enervates 
and  weakens  the  Mind,  inciting  .down  its  Pow- 
ers into  a poor  Effeminacy  yet  we  cannot  but 
be  taken  with  its  lufcious  Accents,  when  we 
think  and  obferve  how  much  its  Divinity  hath 
been  ador’d  by  Antiquity. 

Some  Philofophers  have  fancy ’d  all  Nature 
Harmony,  and  the  whole  Frame  of  theUniverfe 
as  one  great  Injlrumnt , tun’d  into  orderly  and 
methodical  Proportions.  Ariftotle  and  Plato  pre- 
fcrib'd  Mufick,  as  a principal  Ingredient  of  a 
liberal  Education  ; and  that  not  only  for  its 
ravifhing  Sweetnefs , but  upon  the  account  of  its 
planting  fuch  Habits  in  the  Mind,  which  have 
a Tendency  to  Virtue. 

Chiron, Achilles  s Tutor,  took  care  that  his  Pupil 
fhould  be  inftrutffed  in  Muftch,  that  he  might 
tningle  its  Charms  with  the  Noife  of  War. 

It  is  not  convenient  to  want  that  Quality, 
which  tames  not  only  Men,  but  even  foftens  the 
Ferity  of  favage  Beafts , which  creates  Relief, 
\and  the  mod  cheering  Refrefhments  to  a trou- 
bled Mind,  and  is  the  mod  fovereign  Balm  for 
ja  penfive  Spuh 

Tis  a mod  obliging  Diverfion  among  the 
Ladies,  whole  tender  Paffions  are  varioudy  mo- 
ved with  loft  Gales  of  harmonious  Air  * with 
whofe  vocal  Accents , if  you  temper  the  Breath 
of  a melodious  Lute,  you  will  tranfport  writh  a 
Noife,  that  may  be  envy’d  by  the  Spheres , and 
may  equal  almod  th q Anthems  and  Conl'ort  of 
the  Geiedial  Choir. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P.  II. 

Of  Silent  and  Hydrardicl \ Mufick . 

rT'Here  was  another  fort  of  Mufick,  which  they 
call’d  Mute , or  Silent , which  was  only  ex^ 
prefs’d  by  the  Gehures  of  the  Hands,  Feet  and 
Head,  which  were  very  intelligible , and  delight- 
ed and  pleafed  mod  wonderfully  the  People,  be- 
twixt the  Adis  upon  the  Stage. 

The  Performers  of  this  were  call’d  Mintich , 
and  Pantomimes , as  may  be  eafily  gather’d  from 
feveral  Authors,  ( q ) but  chiefly  from  Cajfiodoras , 
who  in  his  Book  to  Albinas,  faith,  that  the  An- 
cients call’d  that  Part  of  Mufick,  Mute,  which 
makes  that  to  be  underffood  by  Gefiure , which 
cannot  better  be  fignify’d  by  the  longue  ot 
Pen. 

This  Art  is  quite  vanifh’d,  of  which  there 
remains  not  the  lead:  Trace  or  Footfleps.  And 
indeed  ’tis  no  great  matter,  fince  it  was  only 
for  Pleafure , a thing  not  much  to  be  admir’d  or 
minded  by  Chriftians. 

(r)  Ctefibius  Barbaras,  in  the  Time  of  Ptolomy 9 
who  ufurp’d  the  Surname  of  Euergetes , found  at 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,*  an  tlydraula  or  Organ? 
which  was  vocal,  and  founded  by  the  Motion 
1 of  Water.  It  was  like  a round  Altar , and  had 
certain  Pipes,  that  lay  in  the  Water,  which 
being  mov’d  by  a Boy,  were  fill’d -with  Air  by 
>the  help  of  fome  Strings,  or  little  Tongues  in- 
cluded within,  and  fo  breath’d  forth  Strains  of 
mofi  ravifhing  Harmony,  as  Athenaus,  Pliny, and 
Vitruvius  inform  us. 

G 3 Ter- 
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Tertullian  tells  us  in  his  Book  De  Anima , that 
(s)  Archimedes,  that  famous  Mathematician  of 
Sjracufe,  was  the  fir  ft  Author  and  Inventor  of 
it.  And  he  laith  further,  that  it  had  many 
Pipes,  through  one  of  which  it  receiv'd  Wind  or 
Breath , as  ours  do. 

This  Inftrument  was  .called  Hydraulicum  , 
from  the  Greek  Words  u%},  i.  e.  Water,  and 
eiuhia,  to  found  5 and  thofe  that  played  upon 
them,  were  term'd  Hy  dr  aula,  who,  among  the 
Grecians , were  thofe  MuGcians,  who  fung  to 
Organs  infpir’d  by  Bellows , but  yet  artificially 
mov'd  by  Water. 

At  Tivoli , not  far  from  Rome,  there  is  a Foun- 
tain Sonorous  by  the  fame  Art  ; but  I can  fcarce 
believe  it  to  be  fo  iweet  and  harmonious  as  the 
Hydrauiick  Organ. 

The  C O M M E N T A R T. 

(q)  [But  chiefly  Cafliodorus.] 

His  Words  are  thefe  ; This  Part  of  Mufick  the 
Ancients  call  Mute,  or  filent , in  regard  the 
Mouth  being  fhut,  it  /peaks  with  Hands,  and 
by  certain  Gefiiculations  and  Motions  of  the  Body,  .. 
makes  thofe  things  intelligible,  which  can 
fcarce  be  exprefs’d  either  by  Tongue  or  Pen. 
Thofe  that  are  vers'd  in  this  Art,  are  call'd  Pan- 
tomimi,  fo  nam'd,  from  various  or  multifarious 
Imitation  ; who  do  with  certain  Signs  (as  it 
were  with  Letters)  teach  and  inftrudi  the  Sight 
of  the  Spectators,  in  whom  you  may  read  the 
Heads  of  Things  as  plainly  as  if  written,  they 
declaring  as  perfe&ly  by  the  ABion  of  the 
Body,  what  others  do  notify  by  the  Sound  of 
Words. 

When 
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When  Demetrius,  the  Cynicl^,  faw  in  Nero’s 
Ti  me  a Mimick , perfonating  the  Adultery  of 
Mars  and  Venus,  he  cry’d  out  with  Amazement 
^and  Admiration  ! I hear , O Mortal  ! what 
\thou  doji,  as  well  as  fee  thee , who  feemjl  to  fpeak 
with  thy  Feet  and  Hands,  And  that  which  adds 
to,  and  increafeth  the  Wonder,  Js,  that  feveral 
Perfons  were  reprefented  and  £hewn  in  the  very 
fame  Dance. 

HiRory  tells  us,  that  a King  of  Pontus  ask’d 
Nero  for  a Mimick , to  be  an  Interpreter  to  Fo- 
reigners, who  fignify’d  and  exprefs’d  things  fo 
[lively  by  his  GeRures,  and  mov’d  himfelf  with 
ifuch  Art  and  Dexterity,  that  he  was  eafily  un- 
iderRood  by  all  that  faw  him. 

(0  [Ctefibius.] 

This  Perfon  is  much  commended  and  applau- 
ded by  HiRorians,  as  the  Author  and  Inventor 
of  the  InRrument  Hydraula;  of  which  there  is 
an  excellent  Defcription  in  Vitruvius  and  Aths- 
natts,  from  whom  we  may  gather  that  it  was 
very  like  an  Organ , only  in  ours  we  fee  00 
•Water. 

(/)  [Archimedes  of  Syracufe.] 

Pliny,  Vitruvius  and  Athenxtts,  afcribe  the  In- 
vention to  Ctefibius,  You  may  fee  an  elegant 
Defcription  of  it  in  Claudia n,  m the  end  of  tht 
Panegyrick  of  Theodore, 

Et  qui  magna  levi  detrudens  murmur  a tafflu3 

Innumeras  voces  fegetis  moderatur  ahenee, 

Intonat  err  anti  digito,  penitufque  trabali 

V efte,  labor  antes  in  carmina  concitat  undas . 

The  mod  portentous  Piece  of  Magnificence 
done  by  Archimedes  (feaxhTertullian)  is  this  Hy- 
draulick  Organ,  which  was  enrich’d  with  fo 
G 4 many, 
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many,  and  thofe  various  Parts,  Members  and 
Joints,  which  had  fuch  PafTages  for  Voices,  fuch 
Communications  of  Harmony,  fuch  melodious 
Pipes  and  Conveyances  of  Sounds,  and  all  com- 
prehended in  one  ALachine.  Lucian  introdueeth 
one  big  with  Wonder,  who,  feeing  five  Dancers 
• ready  for  the  Sport,  to  be  all  perfonated  by  one 
Man,  accofis  the  ABor  after  this  manner.  The, 
Sir , you  conjift  but  of  one  Body , yet  l perceive  you 
0re  aBuated  by  many  Souls . 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Attion. 

Hr  Here  is  alfo  another  excellent  Art,  the  very 
Bafts  and  Foundation  of  all  Gracefulnefs  j 
which  is  fo  utterly  profcrib’d  and  baniftfd  out 
of  the  World,  that  no  Man  now  a days  under- 
ftands  it,  neither  will  any  be  at  the  Pains  to  en- 
quire or  feel  after  it.  And  this  (f)  Art  is  Action , 
or  the  Motion  and  Management  of  the  Hands 
and  Looks ; for  in  all  our  Elocution  we  elevate 
our  Hands,  and  when  earneft  in  fpeaking,  we 
move  and  agitate  our  Heads  and  Fingers,  but 
oftentimes  abfurdly. 

The  Ancients  went  to  School  on  purpofe  to 
learn  this  Art,  and  we  read  (u)  that  Cicero  made 
ufe  of  Rofcius  and  others  to  infirudt  him  in  it, 
who,  adapting  their  Gefture  to  their  Difcourfe* 
did  two  or  three  times  repeat  them,  till  their 
ExpreJJions , fuitable  to  their  Actions , left  an 
Imprelfion  upon  them.  And  therefore  when 
nAEfcbines , the  Orator  (after  he  was  banifh’d 
from  Athens J repeated  an  Oration  of  his  Adver- 
fary  Dmofihenesy  and  was  applauded  by  all. 

What 
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What  would  you  fay  (quoth  he)  if  you  had 
heard  Demfthenes  himlelf?  Intimating  thereby, 
that  barely  to  read  a Speech,  is  only  to  fee  a 
dead  Oration,  which,  when  repeated  with  a 
graceful  A61ion,  and  a becoming  Gefture,  is  in-/ 
fpirJd  with  Vigour,  Warmth  and  Life. 

There  is  fo  much  Power  and  Efficacy  in  this 
very  Thing,  that  it  is  preferable^to  all  Things 
befides;  and  therefore  Demofthenes  being  ask’d 
what  %vas  the  chiefeft  Part  of  an  Orator,  made 
Anfwer,  Pronunciation ; and  being  ask’d  what 
was  the  next,  reply’d  Pronunciation ; and  what 
was  the  third,  he  told  them  again,  Pronuncia- 
tion ; intimating  thereby,  that  the  greateh  Excel- 
lency of  an  Orator  is  a graceful  manner  and  way 
of  (peaking. 

I have  my  felf  beftowed  fome  Pains  on  the 
Study  of  this  Art,  and  have  found  out  fome 
Actions  moil  harmonioufly  agreeing  with  fome 
kinds  oi  Expreffions ; but  it  was  impoffible  for  me 
to  obferve  them  all,  who  have  fomething  elfe 
to  do.  Their  Orators  were  very  much  intent 
upon  this  Thing,  efpecially  on  the  Stage,  where 
they  were  critically  obferv'd  and  cenfur’d  by 
their  Auditors:  And  therefore  Quintilian  tells 
us,  that  when  a certain  Stage-Player,  ikying, 
O Heavens  / look’d  downward  , and  afterward 
cry’d,  O Earth ! and  look’d  upward , he  was 
laugh’d  at  for  a Fool,  and  was  bifid  off  the 
Stage  by  the  whole  Theatre. 

This  Art  is  quite  loft,  which  could  not  be 
deliver’d  down  to  us  in  Books,  nor  Pronuncia- 
tion neither.  Italy,  o’er-rui  with  fo  much  Bar- 
barity for  fo  many  Years,  could  never  obtain  it, 
nor  indeed  as  yet  hath  the  got  or  acquir'd  it,  lb 
that  it  is  utterly  gone  beyond  all  Recovery. 
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Preachers  ought  chiefly  to  be  concern'd  in  the 
reviving  and  cultivating  this  Art,  who  have 
Leifure  enough,  and  do  iufficientJy  move,  tho’ 
very  often  incongruoufly , in  regard  that  Motion 
doth  not  confift  in  the  Elevation  of  the  Hand?,, 
according  as  we  pleafe,  but  in  adapting  the 
Ge flare  to  the  Words  and  Exprefiions,  juft  as  a 
Dancer  accommodates  his  Motion  to  the  Sound 
of  the  Mufick,  otherwife  he  is  ridiculous.  Thus 
much  may  fuffice  to  have  laid  of  their  Action . I 
fhall  proceed  to  fay  fomething  of  their  Ritesy 
Manners  and  Onflows,  and  fhali  begin  with  their 
% Utters . 

The  C O M M E N T A R T. 

(0  [This  Art  is  Action.'] 

This  kind  of  Action  is  call’d  by  Quintilian, 
Chironomia , i.e.  the  Motion  of  the  Hand,  which 
was  much  approv’d  on  by  Socrates , and  was  lift- 
ed by  Plato  among  the  Civil  Virtues;  and  is 
more  charming  and  taking  than  any  Voice 
whatloever  ; tor  in  ail  thole  Things  which  re- 
quire Action,  there  is  naturally  a certain  kind 
©f  Force  and  Energy,  which  ftrangely  affebts  the 
meaner  lort  of  People.,  Words  Icarce  move  a 
Man,  but  Action  excites,  and  puts  all  the  Powers 
©i  the  Soul  into  a Ferment . 

(a)  pCiccro  made  ufe  of  Rofcius.] 

The  Roman  as  well  as  the  Grecian  Orator  (we 
mean  Demofthenes ) was  very  induftrious  and 
painful  in  acting,  and  therefore  was  Scholar  to 
Rofcius  and  iAEJop,  two  famous  Players,  the  one  a 
Comedian,  and  the  other  a Tragedian  ; whom 
fie  was  fo  famiiiar  with,  that  he  was  a great 
’ Friend  to,  and  a zealous  Patron  and  Defender  of 
them ; fox  he  check’d  the  People  in  a certain 
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Oration,  for  ditturbing  Rofcius  when  he  was 
a&ing  his  Poftures,  and  would  oftentimes  en- 
gage with  the  Player  himfelf,  whether  the  one 
could  pronounce  a Sentence  in  more  different 
Tones  and  Geftures,  or  the  other  exprefs  it  in  a 
greater  Variety  of  Phrafe : By  which  Ettays  and 
Exercifes,  he  at  length  arrived  to  fuch  a Degree 
of  Eloquence , that  Cafar  the  Di&ator  call’d  him 
the  Father  of  Eloquence. 

Neither  was  Vemofthenes  lefs  diligent  in  this 
kind  of  Study,  who  was  wont  to  let  and  com- 
j pofe  himfelf  by  a Glafs , and  copyd  the  Getture  of 
the  Image  in  the  Mirrour.  He  entenaiu’d  one 
i Satyrus  a Player  as  a Matter  to  inttru6l  him,  by 
wrhom  he  was  much  improv’d,  and  repeated 
fome  Verfesof  Sophocles  and  Euripides , with  iuch 
a winning  Grace,  that  they  feem’d  to  be  made 
i on  purpoie  for  him,  though  before  he  utterly 
. delpair’d  of  this  hurt  at  Oratory.  He  was  af- 
terward fully  convinc’d  that  there  was  nothing 
of  Elegance  or  Beauty  in  an  Oration,  uniefs  icv 
! be  recommended  by  an  agreeable  Pronunciation, 
only  with^this  Provifo , that  too  much  Curiofity 
be  not  obferv’d  in  the  Matter ; lett  inttead  of 
i being  Orators,  they  unhappily  degenerate  and 
fink  into  Stage-Players.  So  much  may  fuffice 
for  Action. 


CHAP.  IV. 

•j  Of  the  Characters  of  the  Letters  a fed  by 
the  Ancients . 


: A Ntiquity  us’d  only  great  Capital  Letters,  as 
: **  you  may  fee  in  ail  their  Marbles  and 


Coin?- 
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Coins,  never  infcrib’d  with  any  of  the  fmal'l 
Ones,  they  being  afterward  invented  for  more 
fpeedy  writing.  ( w ) The  fame  we  may  lay  of 
lumbers,  which  were  alfo  exprefs’d  by  greater 
Notes;  as  for  in  dance,  an  I fignify’d  One,  an 
V.  Five,  an  X.  Ten,  an  L.  Fifty,  and  a C.  a a 
Hundred.  There  were  afterward  invented  thefe 
mew  Chara&ers,  i,  5,  10,  50,  100 ; which,  in 
the  Language  of  Arabia  (from  whence  they 
came)  are  call'd  Algorifmi , which  Word  is  com- 
pounded of  AL,  the  Arabian  Panicle,  and 
JesO.ufc,  which  fignifies  Number. 

The  Ancients  did  not  write  on  Leaves  divided 
and  folded  into  Quartos,  &c.  but  they  wrote 
only  on  onelideof  the  Page,  quite  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fame,  to  which,  for  Firmnefs 
fake,  and  to  make  it  the  dronger,  ( ,v ) they 
glew’d  a Stick  of  Cedar,  ivory,  or  Ebony  ; the 
Pummels  or  Ends  whereof  were  fortiiy’d  with 
the  Ornaments  (for  Beauty's  lake)  of  Gold  and 
Silver,  and  Ibmetimes  of  Gems,  and  precious 
Stones;  fothat  they  wound  up  their  Pages  into 
feveral  Rolls , from  whence  came  the  Word  Fo~ 
fame,  a volvendo,  from  rolling  up. 

Suetonius  obferves,  that  Julius  Cafar  lent  Let- 
ters to  the  Senate,  not  written  thwart  the  Paper,, 
as  the  Confuls  and  Roman  (j)  Generals  were 
wont  to  write;  but  he  folded  a Page  like  one  of 
our  Books,  or  fas  he  fpeaks)  he  model’d  hi& 
‘Epidles  into  the  Shape  and  Form  of  a Memoran- 
dumrBook,  The  poorer  fort  of  People  turn’d  the 
other  Side  of  the  Paper  in  all  their  Writings. 

Cicero  tells  us  that  he  was  varioufly  a deeded 
with  the  Letters  of  his  Tyro , being  vex’d  at  the 
Srd  Page,  but  pleas’d' with  the  next:  For  they 
■were  wont  to  (^)  V* ermilm  the  Titles  of  their 

Works, 
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Works,  and  to  rub  their  Paper  with  the  0)  Oil 
of  Cedar,  to  preferve  it  from  putrifying,  and  to 
keep  it  from  Worms,  and  to  give  it  a (cent, 
and  to  make  it  fmell  tweet,  as  F’itrtivius  informs 
us,  in  the  pth  Chap,  of  his  2d  Book  of  Archi- 
tecture. In  which  place  he  means  not  that  Juice 
of  Cedar,  which  the  Latins  call  Citrum  {from 
whence  comes  your  Citron  Apple)  but  an  Ex- 
tract from  that  Cedar,  which  grows  in  Mount 
Libanus , and  refembles  Juniper.  Many  Authors 
mention  it,  among  whom,  Ovid  in  his  Trijlibus , 

Nec  Titulm  mnio , nec  Cedro  charta  notetur . 

And  when  any  one  wrote  learnedly,  this  was 

the  Encomium  they  gave  of  him Cedro  digna 

locutus i.e.  He  had  done  fomething  wor- 

thy ofEternity  ; for  Things  tin&ur’d  with  the 
Oil  or  Sap  of  that  Tree,  were  Proof  again  ft  the 
Attacks  of  Moths  and  Corruption. 

And  here  we  may  obierve  that  the  Ancients 
for  the  moft  part  wrote  but  on  one  Side  of  the 
Paper,  and  feldom  on  both;  for  Pliny  tells  us, 
in  the  firft  Epiftie  of  his  third  Book,  that  his 
Uncle  had  left  an  hundred  and  fixty  Commen- 
taries, which  were  (b)  Opifiographi 9 i.  e.  wrote 
on  both  Sides,  and  endors’d  too;  which  it -had, 
been  fuperflucus  to  have  mention’d,  ifthatway 
of  writing  had  been  obferv’d  by  every  one. 
And  Juvenal  (peaks  of  a long-winded  Tragedy 
endors’d  o’er  the  Leaf.  And.  Martial  tells  us, 
that  his  Book  was  writ  on  both  Sides,  which  he 
therefore  mentions,  becaufe  ’twas  a thing  not 
us’d  and  praCfis’d.  And  indeed  there  waslome 
Reafon  for  that  way  of  writing,  for  they  that 
us’d  it,  roll'd  up  the  Leaves  like  a Fohime*  W e 

might 
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might  add  foine  more,  but  for  brevity  fake  we 
fhall  wave  and  omit  them. 

Their  Superfcriptions  on  their  Letters  were  alfo 
different  from  ours,  for  they  mention'd  as  well 
the  Name  of  the  Writer , as  they  did  of  the  Re- 
ceiver : But  our  way  is  much  the  fafer,  which 
exprefTes  only  the  Name  of  the  Party  to  whom 
it  is  directed.  I could  mention  alfo  feveral 
oilier  little  Matters , but  they  are  of  no  Moment, 
or  of  little  Concernment. 

But  I cannot  omit  and  pafs  by  in  Silence, 
that  Cuftom  among  the  Poets  of  rehear jing  their 
Verks  to  their  Friends,  that  were  invited  to 
hear  them ; there  being  fcarce  a Day  in  April  (as 
Pliny  tells  us)  without  a Repetition,  (c)  Virgil 
repeated  fome  of  his  Books  with  fogood  a Grace , 
that  fome  of  his  Auditors  wilh’d  they  could 
lieaihis  Mouth.  When  he  came  to  that  Verfe, 

Si  qua  Fata  afpera  rampas, 

Tn  Marcellas  eris 

he  fpake  fo  pathetically,  that  Marcellas  his  Mo- 
ther fainted  away , and  dropt  down  into  a 
Swoon  ; but  (he  prefented  him  afterwards  with  I 
ten  Seflerces  for  every  Verfe.  fn  the  lad  Age, 
Boiardus  repeated  his  Poem  at  Ferrara , and  be- 
caufe  it  wras  divided  into  Sonnets,  which  were 
rehears'd  in  a Tune,  'twas  therefore  intituled  by 
the  Name  of  Cantos. . 

Afinius  Pollio  is  faid  to  be  the  fir  ft  that  in- 
troduc'd this  Cuftom,  which  is  now  quite  laid1 
a fide. 

They  were  alfo  wont  after  Vintage  to  begin 
fo  ftAdy  about  Midnight3  as  may  be  gather'd 
from  JuvenaL 

Poft 
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Poft  finem  Autumni  media  de  nocle  fupimm 
Clamofas  Jnvenem  Pater  excitat,  accipe  ceras* 
Surge  Pacr,  vigil  a — — 

“ Now  Autumn’s  pa  ft, 

“ The  bawling  Father,  to  his  Son  fnorting  faft, 
“ At  Midnight  cries,  wake  Boy,  take  Paper, 
draw 

**  (And  look  you  fleep  not  o’er’t)  a Cafe  in  Law. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

The  Invention  of  Letters  is  much  controverted 
by  Authors.  It  is  commonly  fuppofed  they  were 
found  out  by  the  Phoenicians , which  Lacan 
intimates  in  his  third  Book,  when  he  thus 
| Lings. 

Phxnices  prim  (Fama  ft  creditor}  aufi 
Man  jar  am  rudibus  vocem  fignare  Figuris. 

“ Phoenicians  that  (if  Fame  we  dare  believe) 

“ To  human  Speech-  firft  Characters  did  give, 

(jr)  [We  may  affirm  the  fame  alfo  of  Numbers.'] 
Concerning  Numeral  Notes  or  Characters,  you 
may  read  Eudans  ae  Affie , where  he  fhews  this 
way  of  writing  (for  Brevity  fake)  by  Notes, 
i us’d  among  the  Ancients,  to  be  very  uncertain. 

! Thefe  Characters  were  far  different  from  thofe, 
from  whence  it  is  clear  that  many  Interpreters 
I have  fallen  into  Errors,  by  following  the  cor- 
I rupt  Copies  of  thofe  Librarians  that  us’d  them. 
(at)  [Did  glew  a Stick  of  Cedar , &c.J 
In  old  Times,  a whole  Book  was  written  in 
| one  continu'd  Page,  neither  did  they  cut  their 
j Books  into  many  Leaves,  and  bind  them  up  as 
. we  do;  but  one  entire  Page,  in  which  the  Book 
was  written,  was  wont  to  be  roll’d  up  upon  a 

Staff, 

\ 
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Staff,  or  round  Piece  of  Wood,  Horn  or  Bone, 
fatten'd  at  the  end  thereof,  in  manner  as  large 
Maps  are  now  a days  with  us.  Hence  it  is  a 
volvendo , that  we  call  our  Books  Volumina , Vo* 
lumes. 

This  Staff  being  in  the  Middle  of  the  Book, 
•when  roll’d  up,  was  by  Similitude  called  Umbi- 
licus, or  the  Navel,  and  was  always  fattened  at 
the  end  of  the  Page ; hence,  when  apply’d  to 
a Book,  it  fignifies  the  End  thereof.  Horace 
tells  us  he  brought  his  Poem  ad  Umbilicum,  i.e, 
to  the  End  ; for  the  whole  Page  being  unfolded, 
they  came  to  this  Umbilicus. 

The  two  Pummels  or  Ends  of  this  Staff,  which 
jutted  out,  and  appear’d  at  each  end  of  the 
Volume,  they  call'd  Cornua , which  wrere  wont 
to  be  tipp'd  with  Silver  or  Gold,  or  otherwife 
adorn'd.  The  Title,  which  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Book,  was  term'd  From.  Hence 
Ovid  to  his  Book  — 

Candida  nec  nigra  Cornua  Front e geras. 

i.  e.  they  were  beautify'd  and  adorn'd  with 
Gold  and  Silver. 

( y ) As  Confals  and  Roman  Generals  us’d,&:c.'] 

When  the  Roman  Emperors  had  atchiev  d glo- 
rioutty,  the  Letters,  that  were  Heralds  of  their 
Viddories  and  Triumphs,  were  crown'd  with 
Laurel,  which  Marcellinus  calls  Laureate.  Pliny 
was  not  ignorant  of  this,  w'hen  he  laid,  that 
Laurel,  the  Meffenger  of  Joy  and  Conquett, 
was  fatten’d  to  their  Letters  and  to  the  Pikes  of 
their  Soldiers. 

(*’)  [ffere  wont  to  Vermilion  their  Titles. ] 

Hence  came  the  Word  \_Rubnck~]  for  an  In- 
scription or  Title,  which  the  Ancients,  ‘together 
x with 
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[with  the  Heads  of  their  Law?,  were  wont  to 
write  with  Vermilion,  or  feme  other  red  Colour 
for  more  cafy  Dijlinttion , and  for  the  Aid  fiance 
of  the  Memory,  or  for  a more  ipeedy  Difcovery 
of  their  Obfervations  and  Remarks.  Concern- 
ing this  tincturing  of  their  Laws  with  red,  we 
read  in  Juvenal. 

Perlege  Ruhr  as 

Major  urn  leges 

Read  the  old  Law  Rubrick.  Perhaps  Antiquity 
might  do  this,  to  add  more  Grandeur  and  Ma- 
;efty  to  their  San&ions,  which  being  (as  it 
were)  in  a fcarlet  Dye,  might  feem  to  threaten 
and  breathe  out  fomething  that  is  tragical  and 
bloody. 

(4)  With  the  Oil  of  Cedar.'] 

Cedro  digna  locutus.  This  is  a Proverbial  Speech 
apply  d to  him,  whole  florid  Orations  for  Ele- 
gancy of  Style*  and  Solidity  of  Matter,  do 
challenge  an  Immortality,  and  defer  ve  to  be 
celebrated,  and  to  be  embalmed  with  Praifes  to 
all  Pofterity.  Horace  alludes  to  it  in  his  Art  of 
Poetry. 

- Animos  aerugo,  & cur  a Peculi 

Cum  femel  imhuerit , fperemus  Carmina  fingi 
Pojfe  linenda  Cedro-,  & levi  Jcrvanda  CupreJJo  ? 

“ When  once  the  canker’d  Rufl, 

“ And  Care  of  getting  thus  our  Mind  hath 
Aain’d, 

“ Think  we,  or  hope  there  can  be  Verfes 
feign’d, 

<c  In  Juice  of  Cedar  worthy  to  be  fleep’d, 
u And  in  fmooth  Cyprels-Boxes  to  be  keep’d  ? 

Hence 
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Hence  it  was  that  the  Books  of  Numa  lafted 
fh  long,  for  this  Oil  of  Cedar,  wherewith  they 
were  fmear’d,  was  Proof  againft  the  Attacks  of 
Moths  and  Air.  Numa  took  care  before  his  Death, 
that  thofe  Books  which  were  to  be  buried, 
fhould  have  a doub!e  Prefervative,  viz,,  the 
Juice  of  Cedar,  and  Candles  made  of  the  fame 
Matter.  This  juice  (call’d  Cedrium ) was  a Re- 
medy again  ft  inward,  and  the  Candles,  a Talif- 
r*san,  againft  outward  Putrefadfion,  which  might 
proceed  from  the  Air,  in  regard  that  kind  of 
MoiRure  hath  an  excellent  Faculty,  not  only  of 
qualifying  the  Malignity  of  corrupting  Caufes, 
but  of  keeping  arid  preferving  things  a long  time  ;•* 
as  appears  from  the  Duration  of  Egyptian  Bo- 
dies, which  being  embalmed  with  it,  have  lafted 
and  continu’d  ahnoR  three  thoufand  Years. 

(b)  Opiflographa , &c.] 

That  is.  Paper  endors'd , or  writ  on  both  Sides, 
from  o7n&zv,retro,  backward,  or  behindhand  y&<p*r 
. firiptura , writing  • for  they  were  wont  to  write 
but  on  one  Side,  by  reafon  of  the  Thinnefs  and 
Badnefs  of  the  Paper,  which  would  not  bear 
Ink,  and  therefore  thofe  Books  which  were 
wrote  on  both  Sides  ( it  being  an  unufual 
thing  to  do  fo)  were  called  Opi/lographa , i.  e. 
Endors’d. 

And  becaufe  this  way  of  writing  was  not  ve- 
ry common,  it  gave  Occafion  to  the  Poets  of 
ladling  the  Opifiographa , or  prolix  kind  of  Com- 
pofures  Ruff'd  with  Verbofity,  as  Juvenal  doth 
in  his  firli  Satyr,  complaining  that  fome  Poems 
of  the  Ancients  were  tedious  with  Opifiography9 
or  endorsd  Prolixity.  And  fo  doth  Martial  jeer 
a certain  Picentine,  who  wire- drew  his  benum’d 
Veries  to  a ttoubTefome  Length. 

Scribit 


/ 
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Scrihit  in  aver  fa  Pice  ns  Epigrammata  chart  a, 

Et  dolet  aver  Jo  quod  facit  ilk  Deo . i.  e. 

Ci  Endors’d  Epigrams  the  Picentine 

“ Doth  write,  and  grieves  becaufe  without 
Divine 

w InftinCd  he  makes  them 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Books  of 
the  Ancients  were  only  written  on  one  Side, 
and  were  call’d  Volumes , a volvendo,  from  rol- 
ling up;  fo  that  the  outward  and  Virgin  Side, 
cover’d  the  inward,  which  was  defiowd  by  the 
Pen.  And  that  which  was  wrote  on  both  Sides, 
was  look’d  upon  as  unufual  and  mean,  and 
was  condemned  to  be  a Covering.  Wherefore, 
Horace  prefaging  the  Fate  of  his  Book,  faith, 
that  when  it  begins  to  be  flighted,  it  will  either 
behanifh’d,  or  become  an  Opiflographum  to  co- 
ver Letters. 

(c)  [Virgil  repeated  fome  of  his  Verfes.'] 

Servius  Grammaticus  tells  us,  that  he  repeated 
three  of  his  zAEneids  to  Auguflus,  viz,.  II,  IV,  VI. 
which  la  11  he  rehearfed  upon  the  Account  of 
Oclavia , Auguflns  his  Si  her,  and  the  Mother  of 
Marcellas,  whom  Auguftus  adopted,  who  dy’d 
about  18  Years  of  Age.  Ottavia  being  prefent 
at  this  Rehearfal,  when  Virgil  came  to  thofe 
Verfes  about  the  End  of  the  6th  Book,  which 
defcribed  the  Grief  and  Concern  for  Marcellas , 
Ihe  fell  into  a Swoon,  from  which  fcarcely  re- 
cover’d, Ihe  enjoin’d  the  Poet  Silence,  and  re- 
warded him  with  ten  Sefterces  for  every  Verfe. 
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SECTION  IV. 


Of  feveral  Rites  and  Habits,  Cuftoms 
and  Manners  ufed  among  the  An- 
cients 5 hut  now  loft,  and  quite 
obfolete. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Habits  and  Garments  of  the 

Ancients. 

Nfants  ( dy  wore  abour  their 
Necks  certain  Toys  of  Gold  and 
Silver,  call’d  Crepmdia,  a ere - 
pando , from  making  a crackling 
and  a tinckling  kind  of  Noife, 
very  diverting  to  the  Babes. 
Thefe  were  of  feveral  Sorts,  according  to  every 
Man’s  Fancy. 

Plautus  (in  Rudente)  deferibing  the  Play- 
things of  a certain  Infant,  faith,  they  were  a 
little  golden  Sword,  and  a little  Axe  or  Hatchet 
of  the  fame  Metal,  on  which  were  engraven  the 
Names  of  the  Child’s  Parents.  He  mentions 
alfo  two  little  Gamlets  ty’d  together,  and  a fil- 
ver  Crane . 


The 
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The  Boys  were  wont  to  wear,  till  about  13 
fears  old,  a Mantle,  call’d  (e)  Alicula  Chlamys , 
nd  when  pa  ft  that  Age,  they  put  on  the  (/) 
°r&texta,  which  was  a kind  of  Gown,  border’d 
ibout  with  Purple  Silk,  and  being  button’d  or 
dapp’d  upon  the  right  Shoulder,  it  cover’d  and 
lid  all  the  left  Side. 

They  had  alfo  a .golden  or  filver  Ornament, 
langing  from  the  Neck  to  the  Breaft,  called 
[g)  Bulla,  in  the  fhapeof  an  Heart,  to  remind 
:hem  of  the  being  of  fuch  a Thing  within  them, 
is  Macrobias  tells  in  the  6th  Chapter  of  his  firft 
Book  of  his  Saturnalia.  The  Author  of  this  was 
Tarquinias  Prifcus,  the  fifth  King  of  the  Romans , 
who  when  he  had  triumph’d  o’er  the  Sabines , 
becaufe  hisSon,  though  but  fourteen  Years  old, 
had  wounded  an  Enemy,  he  commended  him 
in  a Speech,  and  rewarded  him  with  the  Pra- 
texta  and  this  golden  Bulla,  which  was  worn 
afterward  by  all  the  Youth. 

When  they  were  fixteen  Years  old,  they  laid 
afide  the  Pratexta,  and  afium’d  and  put  on  the 
(Jo)  Toga  virilis , fo  call’d,  becaufe  given  to 
Striplings  growing  towards  Mans  Ejlate • and 
’twas  ftyfd  Toga,  a tegendo,  becauie  (as  ’twas 
faid  of  the  Pratexta)  it  cover’d  the  whole  Body, 
and  was  button’d  or  clafpd  upon  the  right 
Shoulder,  with  a Button  or  Claip  of  Gold  or 
Silver,  according  to  theQuality  or  Condition  of 
the  Owner. 

They  put  on  this  Gown  with  very  great  CV- 
remony , there  being  invited  to  the  Solemnity 
their  Friends  and  Relations,  and  the  whole 
Council  of  the  City,  and  every  one  prefented 
them  with  two  Denarii,  which  were  receiv’d 
and  look’d  upon  as  a Royal  Largefle,  as  Pliny 

tells 
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tells  us  in  an  Epiftle  to  Trajan.  They  were  en- 
tertain  d alfo  with  a folemn  Speech  ; and  this 
Day  of  Inveftiture  was  called  Tirocinium,  i.  e. 
the  firft  Inauguration  or  Entrance  into  War  ; 
Tyro  denoting  a frefti  Water  Soldier.  And  there- 
fore Augufius  defir’d  the  12th  and  13th  Conful- 
fhip  to  introduce  his  Sons  ( Cains  and  Lucius) 
on  the  initiating  Day,  into  the  publick  Forum, 
to  be  admitted  and  lifted  there. 

On  that  Day  the  Knights  prefented  them 
with  a golden  Spear  and  Buckler , which  after 
their  Deceafe  were  hung  up  in  the  Senate- houfe, 
as  Dion  relates  in  his  55th  Book.  And  there- 
fore  you  may  fee  them  on  Coins  o[  Brafs,  in 
Gowns,  with  Shields  and  Lances,  with  thisln- 
feription,  [ C.  L.  Pr'uuiptm  Juventmis  Tyroci-_ 
nium ] You  may  fee  the  fame  on  another  Coin  of 
the  Emperour  Domitian,  whereon  is  a Gown 
fiipported  and  upheld  with  a Brace  of  Spears, 
adorn'd  and  inferib’d  with  this  Title  [Prtncept  ' 


^■Tkro. himfelf,  when  he  firft  put  on  his  Manly 
Gown,  being  brought  a Tyro  or  Novice  into  the 
Forum,  conferr’d  on  the  People  a noble  Largelie, 
and  gave  a large  Donative  to  all  the  Soldiery  ; 
and  appointing  the  Praetorian  Soldiers  to  run  in 
their  Armour,  himfelf  run  among  them,  with 
his  Shield  in  his  Hand,  and  afterwards  return  d 
his  adopted  Father  Claudius  Thanks  publickly  in 


the  Senate. 

They  commonly  wore  blue  or  azure  uowns, 
or  of  fome  other  Colour,  but  never  black , unlefs 
at  Funerals,  but  chiefly  white,  efpeciaily  when 
they  came  to  the  Shews,  which  Colour  aHo  the 
Senators  wore ; whence  it  is  call’d  OrdoCandida - 
tus  A.  Gel  lias  tells  us  that  Scipio  was  clad  in  a 

white 
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fhite  Robe  (which  was  Senatorian)  when  he 
was  consented  before  a Tribunal,  or  Court  of 
judicature. 

The  CO  M M E N T A R Y. 

(d)  [Infants  mre  about  their  Neds.] 

They  were  call’d  Crepitacuia,  from  making  (as 
was  laid)  a crackling  kind  of  Noife,  which  was 
aleafing  to  Children,  and  much  conduc’d  to  the 
them.  -Martial  calls  them  Garrula 
njtra,  Prattling  Timbrels.  Lib.  14. 

Si  quis  plorato  collo  tibi  vernula-pendet , 

Hac  quatiat  tenera  garrula  Siftra  mam . 

(0  [Aliculae  Chlamydes.] 

That  is  a fhort  Gown,  as  one  interprets  it  by 
Martial's  Authority.  For  he  calls  that  Vefi- 
nent  Alicula , which  Umber  fent  him  in /the 
Winter  Seafon  in  the  83d  Epigram  of  his  12th 
Book. 

i ■ Brum&  diebus  feriifque  Saturni , 

1 Mittebat  Umber  Aliculam  mihi  pauper , 

Nunc  mittit  Alicam , fall  us  eft  enim  Dives . 

The  Poet  taxeth  Umber  with  fordid  Cove- 
oufnefs ; for  when  he  was  poor,  he  lent  him 
he  laith)  Aliculam , a Garment  of  a great  Price 
but  now  he  is  rich  he  fends  him  Alicaft  a chea- 
per Robe,  and  of  a Jefs  Value.  Martial  calls 
hat  Alicula , which  Umber  fent  him,  a fhort 
Sown,  in  the  14th  Epigram  of  his  iothBook. 

Brevis  gelid a mi  (fa  eft  Toga  tempore  Brum*. 

I . (/)  [Pmexta.] 

^ This  was  a certain  kind  of  Gown  worn  by 
Children,  and  therefore  we  find  Minority  often- 
3 times 
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times  called  Prat  ext  at  a *s£tas.  Twas  border’d 
about  with  Purple,  bur  different  from  that 
which  the  Plebeians  usd;  tor  this  was  of  a more 
cloudy  and  dusky  Colour,  not  dy\l  with  Scar- 
let, but  tinFtnrd  only  with  the  Juice  of  Herbs. 
It  blufh’d  with  Crimfon  , as  an  Emblem  of 
Modefty,  reminding  Youth  of  that  ingenuous 
Virtue. 

(g)  \_A  Bulla  hanging  jrom  the  NecLJ 

Though  our  Author  laith,  that  the  Son  of 
Tarquinius  Prifcus  was  the  firh  that  was  prefented 
with  this  childifh  Ornament,  yet  ,’tis  common- 
ly reported  that  Her  [ilia?,  Son  was  adorn’d  in 
his  Infancy  with  the  fame  by  Romulus,  who, 
when  he  came  to  comfort  the  ravilh’d  Sabines , 
promis’d  to  confer  a noble  LargefTe  upon  her  In- 
fant that  brought  forth  tjhe  firff  Roman  Citi- 
zen. 

( h ) [Toga  Virilis.] 

After  they  had  laid  afide  the  Pratexta , and 
began  to  creep  out  of  their  Minority,  they  then 
aflum’d  the  Manly  Gown,  becaufe  then  they 
were  pad  Striplings,  being  grown  to  Maturity. 
When  they  put  on  this  Garment,  they  were 
brought  into  the  Forum  or  Capitol  by  their  Fa- 
thers or  Relations,  and  were  called  Tyroes , and 
the  Day  of  the  Solemnity  was  ffyl’d  Tyroci- 
nium . 

There  was  no  certain  Time  of  putting  on  this 
kind  of  Garment,  if  it  was  worn  after  Puberty 
it  was  held  iufficient.  Offiavtus  Aagaftus  put  it 
on  at  fixteen,  Cains  Cafar  at  nineteen  Years  old  ; 
Nero  was  fcarce  Puber  when  he  wore  it,  that  la 
he  might  leeui  more  ripe  for  Empire. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Ciafp  or  Fibula  of  the  Ancients, 

(i)T  H E Ciafp  wherewith  the  Ancients  fatten'd 
their  Gowns,  is  alfo  worth  our  Confide** 
ration,  as  is  the  Girdle  likewife,  which  they 
fometimes  us’d. 

This  Button  or  Ciafp  being  fatten’d  tipon  the 
Shoulder,  let  the  Gown  loofe  upon  the  Breatt, 
not  unlike  to  a Sail  fill’d  with  the  Wind;  in 
the  extremity  of  its  Margent,  on  the  lower  Side 
of  the  Clalp,  was  a Needle  of  a larger  Size^, 
with  a piece  of  golden  or  brazen  Wire  in  the 
nature  of  a Thread,  which  was  fatten’d  in  fuclj 
a manner,  that  it  might  move  to  and  fro, 
humour  the  Gown  in  Its  Motion;  and  the  ra- 
ther,  that  the  Point  of  the  NeecHe  was  fatten'd 
in  a little  Canal  or  Notch  which  was  made  in 
the  ether,  that  is,  the  oppofite  Side  of  the 
Ciafp. 

It  was  made  chiefly  to  fatten  the  Gown  on 
the  right  Shoulder,  and  was.  not  Tew'd  to  the 
"Cloth,  but  join'd  two  Parts  of  the  Gown  toge- 
ther, and  that  by  tying , and  not  by  buckling 
Them  ; and  therefore  there  was  a Knot  upon  the 
Fibula,  which  they  were  wont  to  unlooie  when 
they  had  a mind  to  be  fine,  and  to  boatt  their 
Gallautry.  .Juft  To  it  ty’d  the  military  lhort 
/ Coat,  call’d  Chlamys ; for  when  they  went  to 
fight,  they  ./attend  it  to  their  Breatt  by  this 
Fibula  or  Ciafp,  as  Plutarch  informs  us  in  the 
Life  of  CoriddmSy  and  Virgil  faith  the  fame 
when  he  (mgs  thus. 

H 
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Anrea  pur  pure  am  fubnettit  Fibula  veftem. 

He  doth  not  fay  [ 'transfigu ] it  peirc’d  or  went 
through  it,  but  \_fubnettit']  knits  it  together,  be- 
cauie  it  ty*d  it  only  with  a Knot,  as  alfo  they 
didfometimes  their  Belts  or  Girdles,  elpecially 
when  they  fatten'd  them  to  their  Quivers  fur- 
nilh'd  with  Arrows,  which  Virgil  intimates  in 
liis  5th  Book,  when  he  faith, 

Lato  quam  circumplettitur  Auro , 

B aliens  & tereti  fubnettit  Fibula  Gemma. 

\ 

In  which  Words  he  infinuates  that  the  Girdle 
that  bound  the  Qpiver  to  'em,  was  cover’d  with  j 
a gilt  Cafe,  and  was  fatten’d  by  this  Clafp,  made  \ 
of  a long  or  an  orbicular  Gem.  And  Ovid  fings  i 
thus  in  the  8th  Book  of  his  Metamorpk. 

Ra fills  huic  \ummam  m or  deb  at  Fibula  veftem. 

27The  Nobility  and  the  Rich  made  it  o {Gold, 
as  appears  by  the  afore-mentioned  Verfes,  the 
middle  fort  of  Silver , and  the  inferiour  of  all, 
of  Erafs;  the  Soldiers  wore  filver  ones : Aurelian 
, was  the  firtt  that  granted  golden  ones,  as  Vopifi 
cus  informs  us.  Emperors  had  the  Needle,  yea  j 
lometimes  the  Clalp  it  felf  of  Pearl,  and  fuch  a 
one  was  that  defcrib’d  by  Virgil,  and  was  fup-  . 
pofed  to  be  Augufius's,  in  regard  ’tis  ufual  with 
the  Poet  to  delcribe  his  Robes  and  his  royal  : 
Habiliments:  But  this  may  be  better  inferr’d  ( 
from  the  Law  of  the  Emperour  Leo , where  the  2 
Soldiers  hadJ  Liberty  to  ufe  thole  Clafps  or  t 
Buckles,  which  were  only  precious  by  Art  or  * 
Gold,  and  not  thofe  that  were  enrich’d  with  ' 

Pearls, 
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Pearls,  becaufe  thefe  were  Ornaments  proper 
and  peculiar  to  Emperors  alone  ; and  whofoever 
wore  them  befides,  were  fin'd  5500  Crowns  of 
■our  Money.  The  Generals  were  wont  to  pre-^ 
fent  their  Soldiers  that  were  flout  and  valiant, 
befides  other  Rewards,  with  thefe  golden  Clafps9 
as  Livy  reports  in  feveral  Places.  There  was  one 
of  Gold  found  in  an  ancient  Sepulchre  upon  a 
Gown,  which  immediately  dropt  and  moul- 
der'd into  Duft,  But  the  Metal  remained  whole 
and  inviolable : According  to  the  Pattern  of 
that,  was  this  fafhion'd,  which  I prefent  to 
your  Highnefs,  which  I befeech  you  to  accept, 
out  of  your  wonted  Clemency,  not  regarding 
fo  much  the  Slendernefs  of  the  Gift,  as  the  Vevo~ 
tion  of  my  Mind  wherewith  it  is  offer'd. 

3.  They  all  wore  under  their  Gowns,  a jhort 
kind  of  Coat,  like  that  of  our  Deacons  and  Sub- 
Deacons,  and  which  was  formerly  us'd  by  the 
Greeks  and  Hebrews,  (k)  They  all  \yore  it* 
except  the  Senators,  who  had  a Purple  Coat, 
call’d  Latus-Clavtis,  whole  Sides  were  conjoin'd 
with  golden  Globules , call’d  by  the  Latins  Lati - 
CUviy  and  therefore  they  did  not  tye  their  Coat 
with  a Girdle.  This  kind  of  Garment  was  a 
Badge  of  the  Senatorial!  Order. 

4.  They  had  under  their  Coats  a woollen 
kind  of  Garment,  i.  e.  a Waffccoat  or  Shirt, 
call'd  (/)  SubstcuU*  They  wore  alfo  Stomachers, 
but  in  cold  Weather  moll  commonly  woollen 
Shirts,  and  were  fvvath'd  underneath  with  Bands, 
call'd  SiibligacaU.  Under  their  Gowns,  el peci- 
ally  in  pinching  Weather,  they  had  a Garment 

; call'd  (n)  Lacernay  which  was  an  embroider'd 
Mantle  worn  by  Knights,  as  /foretells  us,  and 
which  Martial  mentions  in  his  14th  Book. 

Hz 
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'Amphitheatrales  nos  comment  Amur  ad  ufus, 

Cum  tegit  d genus  noftra  Lacerna  togas. 

In  wet  'Weather,  inftead  of  a Mantle,  they 
fiad  a leathern  Cloak  made  of  Skins,  as  Martial 
tells  us  in  the  afore-cited  Place.  They  wore  no 
Stockings^  as  you  may -fee  in  Statues,  and  there- 
fore when  dufty,  they,  daily  wafh’d.  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  Cicero  wore  a long  Gown,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  hide  his  Vein-fmi'n.  Feet;  and  Pom-gey 
fwath’d  a little  Bunch  upon  his  Leg,  which 
- made  one  merrily  fay  in  a Jeft,  [That  he  wore 
that  'Diadem  on -his  Feet , which  Princes  were 
wont  to  carry  on  their  Heads.']  There  is  a Law- 
extant  in  the  Codes  oCThcodofius,  forbidding  to 
carry  Breeches  to  Rome.  When  they  were  fick, 
they*  wore  Linen  Stockings,  cullender  d , as  it 
were,  with  Holes  at  bottom,  and  ty’d  them  with 
Garters  (call'd  Crurules)  as  is  eafily  feen  in  ma- 
ny Marble  Statues. 

5 . The  Infantry  or  Foot,  wore  on  their  Legs 
a . certain  kind  of  Harnels,  call’d  (p)  Caliga , 
from  whence  they  were  call'd  Milites  Caligati . 
They  had  alfo  another  kind  of  Garment,  call’d 
Sagum,  and  Chlamys , which  they  ty’d  under 
their  Chin ; but  when  they  went  to  fight,  they 
threw-  it  upon  their  Shoulders,  and  to  be  more 
fit  for  Addon,  they  girt  it  to  them,  as  you  may 
fee  in  Plutarch , and  in  ancient  Monuments. 
Our  Habit  is  agreeable  to  that  of  the  Roman  In- 
fantry. 

6.  The  Nobility  and  Roman  Knights  wore 
Xq)  Shooes  of  Leather,  call’d  Perones , which 
reach'd  up  to  their  Knees,  and  alfo  another  fort 
refembling  thofe  of  our  Capuchins , only  with  this 
Difference,  thefe  ty’d  theirs  with  a Cord , and 

Z they 
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they  with  a Woollen' 'Rope,-  or  String,  as  may  be 
Teen  in  many  Marble  Statues.  The  Senator's 
Tew’d  the  Picture  of  the  Aloon  made  of  Purple 
to  their  Shooed,  which  Shooes  they  call'd  MaHeL 
Plutarch  tells  us  the  Reafon  of  this  was  to  re- 
mind them  of  the  Vicifhtude  of  fickle  Fortune, 
wjiich  is  lbmetiir.es  clear;  and  fometimes  cloudy^ 
now  in  th e/#//,  and  anon  in  the  wane.  Some 
give  this  Reafon,  becaufe  a Crefcent  or  ^ Half- 
Moon  TefemblCs  a Roman  C,  which  figni fief  an 
Hundred;  intimating  thereby,  that  tire  Number 
of  the  Senators  were  at  fir  ft  a full  Hundred,  and 
no  more.  Dio  tells  us  that  Senators  went  bare- 
foot, without  any  Shooes,  except  only  when  they 
met  in  publick  ; and  if  fo,  then  much  more 
-may  we  conclude  that  others  did  fo  : Of  which 
therefore  we  have  the  lefs  reafon  to  doubt,  in 
regard  it  appears  that  our  (r)  Elejfed  Saviour 
went  without  Shooes  the  greateft  part  of  hh 
Life;  and  therefore  when  he  enter’d  the  Houfe 
of  Simon  the  Leper,  Mary  Magdalen  wafh’d  his  * 
Feet  with  her  Tears,  and  wip'd  them  with  the 
Hairs  of  her  Head.  Simon  neglebkd  this  Cere- 
mony of  waftiing  us’d  tovvards  Strangers,  who, 
becaufe  ttnfhod,  did  therefore  more  need  this 
civil  Ufage. 

The  Grecians  wore  a Alantle , which  was  a 
ki  nd  of  a Cloak,  but  without  a Collar  ; and  tire 
Hebrews  alfo  wore  one  which  was  tquare  at 
Top,  as  you  may  read  in  Ifaiah,  and  in  othes 
Places  of  Holy  Scripture.  Lattantius  Firtmamu 
averrs^  that  our  Saviour’s 'Garment  divided  by 
the  Soldiers,  was  no  other  but  a Mantle ; but 
the  feamlefs  Coat  (which  is  laid  to  be  fecn  at 
Franckfort)  was  entire  to  him  to  whom  it  fell 
by  Lot. 
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0)  Here  arifeth  a great  Quefiion , whether  the 
Ancients  wore  any  covering  upon  their  Heads  or 
not,  in  regard  we  cannot  find  they  did,  either 
from  their  Coins  or  Statues:  That  they  wore 
not  a Cap  like  half  an  Egg-fhell,  is  clear  from 
their  Medals,*  for  this  Cap  was  only  given  to 
Freemen,  as  a Token  of  their  ManumJJion . Be- 
lades,  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  Julius  Cafar  per- 
ceiving his  Baldnefs  to  be  liable  to  Flouts,  was 
wont  to  pull  his  thin  Locks  from  his  Crown  $ 
and  that  when  he  could  not  this  way  hide  his 
Infirmity,  he  was  wont  to  wear  a Crown  of 
Laurel,  which  had  been  altogether  needlefs,  if 
covering  of  the  Head  had  been  then  in  ufe. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  fame  Hiflorian  informs 
us,  that  Augufius  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
Winter  Sun,  was  wont  never  to  go  abroad  with- 
out a Hat.  And  Plutarch  writes,,  that  when  j 
Draco  publifh’d  his  fevere  Laws,  which  made 
Herb  Jlealing  Capital,  the  People  was  fo  enraged 
and  incenfed  again!!  him,  that  they  threw  their 
Coats  and  their  Hats  at  him,  and  ran  away.  We 
may  add  to  this,  that  Hats  were  us'd  again!!  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun.  And  the  fame  Author  af- 
firms, that  Sylla  never  ro'fe  up,  or  uncover  d his 
Head,  but  when  Pompey  approach’d  him;  And 
Varro  adds  further,  that  it  was  order'd  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  Cuftom,  that  every  one  fhould 
be  uncover d at  the  Approach  of  a Magi  (irate, 
and  that  more  for  Health , than  Refpeb!  or  Ce- 
remony. 

I do  not  undertake  to  decide  this  Contro- 
verfy,  but  leave  the  Point  to  be  determin'd  by 
others.  But  ’tis  clear  and  evident,  that  the 
Cap  call’d  Biretum,  was  in  Fafihion  in  the  Year 
1170  y it  was  black  and. conical  like  a Pyramid. 

For 
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For  Nicetas  tells  us  in  the  Life  of  Alexins  Comne 
ms,  that  when  Andr omens  Comnenas  was  made 
Emperor,  his  black  and  pyramidal  Cap  (which 
he  had)  being  taken  away,  there  was  foijled  up- 
on his  Head  in  the  room  of  it,  a red,  or  a kind 
of  a Purple  Mitre.  And  afterward,  being  de- 
pos’d from  his  Empire,  he  reaffum’d  his  former 
Cohering,  which  he  call’d  Barbaricum.  And 
the  fame  Author  relates,  that  when  Baldwin  and 
Richard , the  Generals  of  the  Latin  Army,  were 
taken  and  brought  to  Ifaac  Angelas,  Emperor 
of  Conftantinople,  they  took  off  their  Caps  ( Bireta ) 
and  made  their  Honours  to  the  Emperor ; yea. 
Emperors  themfelves  (as  we  have  faid)  were 
wont  to  cover  their  Heads. 

The  Romans  were  all  (t)  Jhaven , and  wore 
their  Hair  two  Fingers  long,  and  curl’d  up  into 
Rings,  till  the  Time  of  Adrian,  who  was  the 
firft  that  wore  his  Beard  fo  long,  that  it  might: 
be  tuck’d  under  his  Chin.  Others  imitated 
him  afterwards,  as  Dio  reports.  And  therefore 
all  the  Emperors  were  (haven  till  Adrian,  but 
the  rell  wore  Beards. 

In  Times  of  mourning,  they  fuffer’d  their 
Beards  and  their  Hair  to  grow  to  a Length.  Livj 
tells  us,  that  when  Atanlias  Capitolinas  was 
thrown  into  Prifon,  a great  part  of  the  Commo- 
nalty chang’d  their  Cloaths,  and  wrore  long 
Beards,  and  longer  Hair ; and  fo  did  Scipio 
Ajricanas  (as  G Alius  tells  us)  when  impeach’d, 
neither  did  he  put  off  his  white  Gown. 

The  CO  M ME  N T A R T. 

(0  [The  Clafp  wherewith  the  Ancients , 8tcJ 

Very  great  and  frequent  was  the  ufe  of  this 
Clafp,  which  was  a Thing  extreamly  neceffary, 

H 4.  and  - 
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and  worn  at  length  to  a mo  ft  exorbitant  Luxu- 
ry. For  formerly  the  Tribunes'  only  in  the  ^ 
man  Legions  . were  allowed  to  wear  golden  Clalps, 
the  common  Sddkrs  having  their  Belts  and 
other  Accoutrements  only  adorn’d  with  Stiver. 
Afterward,  through  Corruption  of  Manners, 
by  Excefs  and  Luxury,  Julius  Cafar , after  a 
great  Victory , aftedfed  Luch  Gallantry  and 
Sprucenefs  in  his  Men,  chat  he  would  have 
them  adorn'd  with  Silver  and  Gold,  and  to 
fltine  and  glitter  in  poliftfd  Armour ; yea,  he 
indulged  them  the # Liberty  cf  all  lalcivious 
Pomp,  boafting  their  Valour  even  amidft  the 
Softnels  of  Perfumes  and  Ointments . Aurelian 
and  Leo  the  Emperors,  firft  favour’d  the  Soldiers 
with  the  golden  Gain. 

Fibula  Sometimes  fignify’d  a Pair  of  Breeches 9 11 

worn  by  Youth  to  cover  their  Nakednefs,  when 
exercis'd  in  the  Field  in  Feats  of  Activity  ; and 
they  that  wore  them  were  called  Cinttuti  by 
Ovidy  and  Succiritti by  Pap.  Statius.  Though  in- 
deed it  was  not  fo  much  us’d  to  hide  their 
Shame y as  to  cool  the  Heats  of  rampant  Fenery, 
left  Comedians  and  Muftcians,  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  thole  kinds  of  Plea fu res,  lliould  con- 
tract an  Hoarfenefs  from  their  lihutty  Enjoy*- 
merits;  and  left  their  Senfaality  fhotild Ipoii  : i 
their  Mufidy  and  too  much  of  the  Cyprian  fhould 
injure  the  Syren . Wherefore  laith  'Martial  in 
one  of  his  Epigrams  in  the  14th  Book;  What 
Good  doth  this  Fibula  do?  It  makes  them  only 
tommit  at  greater  Expence,  for  Wantonnefs  will 
purchafe  an  Embrace  at  an  higher  Price  from  | 
gutters  and  Flayers, 

<0  ITh 
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(l)  [They  all  jf ore  it  except  the  Senator s,  &c.} 
The  Senators  wore  a fort  of  Coat  made  com- 
monly of  white  Cloth,  but  purfled  over,  ancl 
embroider’d  with  Studs  of  Purple/  in  manner  of 
broad  Nail  Heads,  from  whence  it  was  call’d 
Lati  Qavia , or  Lotus- Clavus.  \ and  the  dPerfons 
wearing  this  Coat,  were  (as  we  (aid)  Senators, 
and  were  call’d  Lad  Clavii.  There  was  another 
fort  belonging  to  Roman  Knights,  and  it  differ'd' 
in  making  from  the  firfionly  in  this,  that  the 
Purple  Studs  or  embroider’d  Works  of  this, 
were  not  fo  broad  as  the  former,  whence  the 
Coat  was  call’d  Angujli-Clavia,  or  Anguftus-CU- 
vw,  and  the  Perfons  wearing  it  were  cal fd  *4#- 
guJli-CUvii. 

(/)  [Call'd  Subucula,  &C.2 
Se  the  inward  Garment  was  call’d,  and  was 
commonly  meaner  than  what  was  worn  out- 
wardly, which  generally  was  fpruce  and" neat; 
wherefore  Horace  oppofeth  (by  way  of  Antithesis  j 
the  one  to  the  other,  ftyling  the  latter  [Fexam\ 
trim  and  fine;  the  former  [Tritam']  threadbare 
and  tatter’d. . 

— , Si  forte  Subucula  Vex  a 

Trita  fubefi  Tunic#--* — - 

- M If  thou  doft  wear 

“ Under  thy  nappyTunicka  thread-bar® 

“ And  ragged  Garment 

(mf  Stomachers ,-  &c.] 

Call'd  Captda , quia  Fettus  capiunt , i.e.  cover 
and  embrace  the  Bread.  They  were  wonc  to 
fwathe  their  Bofoms,  which  Swathings  did  not 
only  ferve  to  reftrain  and  check  within  Bounds 
the  foft  Smiling:  of  Virgin- Paps,  as  - Martial 
Speaks, 
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( Fafcia , crefcentes  Doming  compe fee  papillas )1 

but  chaBen’d  and  corredted  the  fuperfluous  Big- 
iiefs  and  Luxuriance  of  extravagant  Shoulder?. 
Thofe  Girding?  and  Bindings  reSify’d  the  Irre- 
gularities and  Deformities  of  their  Bodies. 

(«)  [Calfd  Lacerna,  &c.] 

Some tran Bate  it  a Goal,  others  will  have  it" 
to  be  a little  kind  of  Hood , worn  as  a Fence, 
againft  Rain  and  the  Weather.  It  was  made 
fo,  that  either  Side  might  be  worn  outward,  and 
at  firft  it  was  only  put  on  in  War ; fo  that  La- 
cernati  (iood  in  oppofition  to  Togati.  Afterward . 
we  may  conjecture  it  was  made  longer,  after  the 
manner  of  a Goal,  for  it  was  divers  times  worn 
upon  their  Coats  inBead  of  Gowns. 

(0)  Un  rainJ  Weather  a leathern  Cloak  made  of 
Pelts,  or  Skins , &e] 

Penula,  quafi  pend  ala,  we  may  englidi  it  an 
flanging  Cloak  ; Martial  calls  it  Scortea,  for  the 
Ancients  Byl’d  (Pellis,  a Skin  or  Hide)  Scortnm , . 
and  from  thofe  kind  of  Pelts,  Harlots  were 
term’d  Scorta , Lelies ; either  becaufe  (as  fome 
think)  they  us’d  them  for  their  Beds,  or  (as 
ethers)  at  Pellicula  fabigantar ; fo  that  Scortam 
fcorteum , is  taken  in  Apuleius  for  an  old  Whore, 
wrinkled  and  fhrivel’d  like  a Pelt  or  Hide. 

( p ) [Call  d Caligse,  &c.} 

Thefe  kind  of  Things  were  Budded  with 
Mails*  and  were  the  only  Shooes  peculiar  to 
the  common  andinferiour  Soldiersi  and  becaufe 
Cams  Cafar , Tiberias  his  SuccefTor,  was  bred  up, 
and  convers’d  daily  with  th zGregarian  Soldiers. 
From  thefe  kind  of  Shooes  (which  to  ingratiate 
liunielf  with  the  Vulgar  he  commonly  us’d)  he 
had.  his  N&mz.  Cahgvla*  Hence  we  read  of  Cali- 

gat  a 
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gat  a militia,  and  of  Caligati  ntilites , for  private 
and  common  Soldiers.  DifcinEli , ungirt,  dilTo- 
Jute,  are  look’d  upon  as  flothful,  cowardly,  un- 
fit for  War;  but  PraanEU,  well  girt,  and  well 
appointed,  are  fuppos’d  to  be  flrong  and  coura- 
gious  ; wherefore  Juvenal  puts  Caligatum  for  a 
bold  and  valiant  Warriour. 

Adjutor  gelidcfs  veniam  caligatus  in  agros. 

i.  e.  Vtlut  audax  miles  ; like  a flout  and  refolute  - 
Soldier. 

(q)  [ They  wore  Shooes. 

There  were  two  forts  of  Shooes.  1.  SoleaJ^ 
which  was  the  Sole  of  the  Shooe,  call’d  Crepidu- 
la , and  in  Cicero3  s Time,  Gallic  a ; Stwas  ty5d  on 
the  bottom  of  the  Foot  with  a leathern  Strap, 
and  fo  was  worn  inflead  of  Shooes.  2.  Calcei9 
of  which  there  were  divers  Sorts,  to  diflinguifh 
the  Reman  People,  which  (omitting  the  variety 
of  Colours)  we  may  reduce  to  five  Heads,  all 
made  half  up  the  Leg,  like  Tuikifh  Shooes,  and 
were  either  lac’d  clofe*  as  many  of  our  Boots 
are  now  a days,  or  elfe  clafp’d  vt\xh.~Taches  or 
Hafps:  and  they  are  thefe  following,  viz. 

x.  Mullci,  from  the  Fifh  Mullus,  being  like  it 
in  Colour.  They  were  alfo  call’d  Calcei 
JLunati,  from  their  Clafps,  which  were  made 
in  fafnion  like  an  Half-Moon,  which  Cref- 
cent  relembling  a Roman  C,  fignify’d  an  > 
Hundred,  intimating  thereby  that  the  num- 
ber of  Senators  (they  being  only  permitted  ■* 
to  wear  that  kind  of  Shooe)  were  at  firft  a 
full  Hundred,  and  no  more.  Some  are  of 
Opinion  that  they  wore  this  Aloon-Clafp , to  ' 
remind  them  that  the  Honour  they  ha^d  l 

at-- 
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attain’d  to,  was  as  mutable  and  variable 
as  that  changeable  Body. 

2.  Uncinati , {uch  as  were  worn  by  the  com- 
mon Soldiers ; they  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Caliga,  from  whence  Caligula 
the  Emperor  had  his  Name, 

3.  Per  ones , which  (as  we  may  conjedure) 
were  lac’d  up  the  Leg,  and  were  without 
Half-Aioon  Clafps,  being  call’d  Calcei'puri 
Cqaoniam  ex  puro  Curio  fatti ) i.e.  made  of 
pure  Hide,  which  all  other  Romans  wore 
with  this  Note  of  Diftinction;  that  the 
Shooes  of  the  Magifira^es  were  befet  with 
precious  Stones,  but  the  private  Men’s  were 
nor. 

4.  Cothurnus,  which  was  a Shoos,  worn  by 
Tragedians,  reaching  up  half  the. Leg,  like 

Buskins. 

‘y  .SoccHs,  which  was  anjhigh  Shooe  wore  by 
Comedians,  reaching  up  to  the  Ankle,  which 
were  fuch  as  Ploughmen  wore  to  fecure 
their  Feet. 

(r)  (Our  Saviour  went  without  Shoots.'] 

He  commanded  the  Difciples  to  do  the  like ; 
which  Adamaptius  interprets , after  this  manner, 
viz,.  That  their  feet,  ready  and  fwift  to  declare 
the,  Eternity  of  a blefl'ed  Life,  fhould  be  free 
from  all  Token  or  Emblem  of  Mortality.  Mo/es 
was  fhodai  his  Departure  front  Egypt,  but  at 
his  Afcenfion \ to  the.  Mount,  to  attend  there 
on  Divine  My fteries,  he  was  commanded  to, 
loofen  the  Latchet  of  his.  Shooes,  becaufe  the 
Place  he  flood  on  was  holy, Ground,  i.  e.  to 
calf  away  the  Signs  and  Indications  of  Morta- 
lity, which  (as  Pterins  tells  us)  is  fignify’d  by 


0) 
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(s)  [Whether  the  Ancients  wore  any  thing*  upon  , 
their  Heads  or  not. ] 

That  they  wore  a. certain  Cap  call’d  Eire  turn, 
wc  have  ibine  reafon  to  deny,  tor  they- ,w ere 
either  bare-headed,  or  die,  cover’d  them  vwitht 
fame  kind  of  Garment ; wherefore  no  Caps  are  . 
to  be  feen  either  in  their  .Statues  or  their  Skedals, 
neither  doth  Homer  mention  either  Hat  or  Cap ; 

So  that  the  Fafhion  of  bare  Head  feems  to  be 
derived  from  Greece,  where  the  covering  of  the 
Head  was  not  at  all  in.ufe.  But  to  return  to 
the  Romans  ; Suetonius  reports  that  Julius  Cafar 
was  fo  much  concern'd  at  his  bald  Pate,,  . that  he 
took  nothing  more  kindly  from  the  Senate,  than 
the  Privilege  of  wearing  a Crown  of  Laurel y* 
which  there  had  been  no  need  of,  if  Caps  had 
been  in  ufe. . 

But  here  we  muft  difHnguifh  betwixt  Times. 
and  Men,  .both,  which  had  the  Prerogative  of 
cqver d Heads. 

1.  By  Times,  we  are.  to  underhand  (accord- 
ing to  Lipftus ) facred  Rites  or  Sacrifices,  Sports  . 
or  Games,  Peregrinations  and  Warfare,  Satur- 
nalia, and  the  lrke*  1.  As  for  Rites  and  Sacri- 
fices, they  were  always  perform’d  with  cover’d 
H^ads ; whence  the  Flamen  Dtilis  (the  Chief 
Prieft)  feems  to  have  his  Name.  Fl  amines,  qua fi 
Filaminej , becaui?  his  Head  was  cover’d,  and 
encircled  with  a woollen  Fillet.  The  Pagan . 
Priefts  had  a Cap  upon  their  Heads,  which 
when  they  coujd  not  endure  for  Heat,  they 
bound  them  with  a woollen  Filament , and 
were  call’d  Flamines,  quafi  Pileamines,  from,  their 
Caps,  or  quafi  Fil  amines,  from  that  Fillet  or 
Flammenm. , which  is  a remarkable  kind  of  cover 
ring.  2.  Al  Sports  ^nd  Games  alfg  their  Heads. 

were 
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were  cover'd  ; efpecially  in  thofe  that  were  in 
honour  of  Saturn , Caps  were  allow’d,  as  a 
Token  and  Sign  of  their  Manumiflion  and  Li- 
berty. 3.  And  fo  they  were  likewife  in  their 
Pilgrimages  and  Travels;  and  that  with  Hats , 
which  were  margin  d with  Brims,  as  a commo- 
dious Shelter,  and  an  excellent  Pent-houfe againft 
the  Sun  and  Weather.  Plautus  defcribing  a 
Soldier  in  his  March,  faith,  he  had  a Chiamys , a 
Machara , (a  Sword)  and  Petafum , an  Hat.  And 
fo  Auguftus  is  fa  id  never  to  take  the  Air  without 
an  Hat  at  Home;  which  ExprefTion  at  Home) 
is  fomewhat  emphatical , as  if  it  was  a new 
thing  to  go  covered  any  where  el fe  but  on  the 
Road.  4.  and  ladly,  In  Wars  alfo  (as  V egetitu 
tells  us)  the  Soldiers  wore  leathern  Caps,  which 
they  call’d  Pannonicu 

2.  As  for  Men.  1.  Servants  made  free,  fhav’d 
their  Heads,  and  put  on  Caps,  as  a Token  of 
their  Liberty.  2.  The  Sick  were  alfo  excus’d 
from  the  Ceremony  of  a bare  Head,  who  there- 
fore for  their  Health  were  allow’d  to  wear  Caps. 
Thus  Ovid  inftrudling  his  Lover  how  to  feign 
an  lilnefs,  among  other  Symptoms  bids  him 
wear  a Cap.  So  that  you  fee  that  ail  Peribns 
Whatever,  except  the  afore-mentioned,  went  bare 
and  uncover’d. 

We  do  not  much  value  the  Authority  of  Pliny 
and  Plutarch , of  Salu[l  and  Seneca,  and  ieveral 
others,  who  tell  us  that  Men  put  off  their  Hats 
toPerfons  of  Worth  and  Honour,  in  token  of 
Refpedt  they  paid  to  them;  for  that  covering 
inu(f  either  be  underftood  of  thole  that  are  wont 
to  be  cover’d,  as  Soldiers  with  their  Helmets, 
and  Priefis  with  their  Veils,  Servants  with  their 
Caps,  and  all  Men  with  their  Hats  in  Rain,  or 

an 
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an  Umbrella  againft  the  Heat  of  the  Sun ; or  elfe 
the  covering  or  uncovering  of  the  Head,  is  not 
to  be  meant  lo  much  of  a Cap,  as  of  a Piece  of 
their  Gown,  which  they  laid  upon  their  Heads 
againft  Heat  or  the  Wind,  and  threw  it  off 
upon  occafion,  as  often  as  they  met  any  Perfon 
of  Honour. 

(0  [ The  Romans  were  Jkaven,  and  wore  long 


Hair , &c.] 


Concerning  the  Beard  and  Hair,  you  may 
read  the  Gleanings  or  Collections  o {Philip  Came - 
rarim,  out  of  the  federal  Fields  of  various  Hi* 
ftory.  Twas  a Cuftom  among  the  Romans,  both 
Princes  and  Citizens,  to  /have  their  Chins, 
which  Fafhion  continu’d  till  the  Time  of  Adrian 
(who  was  the  firft  that  wore  a long  Beard)  uni 
lefs  upon  an  occafion  either  of  Grief  or  Guilt. 
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Of  tfx  Habit  of  Emperors. 


H E Roman  Emperors  wore  a certain  kind 
of  a Garment  call’d  Paragaada , or  Pal* 
mata,  which  was  a Purple  Gown  embroider’d 
with  Gold  and  Margarite^.  There  were  ufually 
both  their  own,  and'the  Pictures  of  their  Arj- 
ceftry  inferred  into  it,  as  Aufonias  tells  us  in  his 
Panegyrick  to  Gratian,  where  he  mentions  this 
Palmata , or  Palm  embroider’d  Gown,  into 
which  was  wrought  the  Fixture  of  Conflamiw. 

ThtS  was  a I fo  the  Robe  of  thoie  that  tri- 
umph’d ; for  Plutarch  writes,  that  Paulas  sAEwi- 
lins  perform’d  that  Solemnity  in  iuch  a Veft- 
ment.  In  a Book  of  the  Dignity  of  the  Roman 
Empire^  on  the  Enfigns  of  thole.  Soldiers  calf’d 
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Happy  Valentinians , is  to  be  feen  an  Emperor-  in 
a Purple  Garment,  reaching  down  to  the  middle 
Leg,  with  Gloves  on.  his  Hands  - and  as  far  as* 
can  be  dilcern’d,  that  Pidture  reprefented  FaUn- 
tinian  the  Emperor, 

They  wore  gilt  SmrM.  in  Ivory  Scabbards, 
as  it  appears  from  feveral  Verfes  in  Firgil, , 

Humero  fimul  exult  enfem 

Aur at um , mira  quern  fecerat  arte  Lycaon 

Gncffius , atque  babilem  vagina  aptarat  Eburna. 

And  in  the  beginning  of  the  ekventh  Book  the 
fame  Poet  Grigs  thus. 

•>-  Enfim  collo  fufpendit  Ebtirntim, 

On  the  middle  of  the  Scabbard  they  fix’d  Stars* 
oCJ.afper,  ,.as  the  fame  Author  (hews  in  his  4th' 
Book. 

— — - Illi  fUllalus  lafpidefulva 

Etifis  erst  -r 

(xx)  Emprefies  alfo  wore  the  fame  Garment  ^ 
for  Maro  deferibing  Livia  her  Garment,  calls  ir 

* Pallam  fignis  auroque  rigentem. 

Women  wore  the  Toga  and  Pallium,  and  ever 
them  a long  Garment  call’d  Palla. 

But  to  return  to  Emperors  ; they  of  Conftand^ 
nople  wore  Purple  Shooes,  as  Nicetas  tells  us  in 
the  Life  of  Alexius  Cmnems,  where  he  faith, 
that  Andrcnictu  Comnenus,  when  infialfd  into 
the  Imperial  Dignity,  was  placd  on  a gilded 
Throne  (ufual  for  Emperors)  and  had  a Purple 
■Cap  on,  which,  when  he  was  depofed,  he  laid 
afide  together  wkh  his  Purple  Shooes. 

The  Grecian, Emperors  wore  a Purple  Mantle 

iiud- 
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ftudded  with  Jewels,  fuch  as  was  the  Helmet  of 
V dlentinian  the  Emperor,  as  Awmawu  Marcellinus 
writes.  Zonaras  tells  us  in  the  Life  of  Jufti- 
man,  that  it  was  cjjftomary  for  thole  that  a p- 
i proach'd  the  Emperor  and  the  Emprefs,  to  pay, 
their  Homage  by  FroRration  on  the  Ground  ; 
i and  that  this  was  done  by  Gelimero , King  of  the 
I Goths,  when  he  was  brought  by  Beliz,ariw  his 
General,  wdio  by  a Go nqueft  oer  that  people, 
recover’d  a great  part  of  Italy . 

(»)  Trabea  wras  a Gown  made  wholly  ^)f  Pur- 
pie,  which  was  worn  by  Confuls.  Pratexta  was 
the  Garment  of  Proconfuls and  Praetors:  But  of 
this  we  fpake  before,  and  therefore  fhall  wave 
an  impertinent  Repetition.  But  now4,  all  thefe 
P y together  with  the.  Magistrates , are 
I quite  out  of JDoors, 

The  CO  M ME  NT  ART.' 

00  [Paragauda  or  Palmata,  &cl\ 
Paragauda  is  fo  call'd,  either  becaule  ’tis  the . 
Grace  or  Ornament,  and  (as  it  were)  the  Gau~ 
diHw,  or  Joy,  or  Fejtivity  of  a Garment;  or  be-  . 
caule  quaft  .'/Titgy,  Caudamy  near  the  Skirt,  Extre- 
mity, or  Borders  of  a Robe.  The  Veftment 
%1  d Palmata  was  a triumphal  Garment,  inter- 
woven with  Palm  and  Threads  of  Gold.  Palm 
was  an  Emblem  of  Vidory,  becaule  Conqueft 
(like  that)  fhrinks  and  yields  to  no  Pre(Ture«s 
whatever,  but  ftoutly  bears  up  againft  all  Ho- 
Rility.  That  thefe  Paragauda  were  filken  Vef- 
tures  wrought  with  Gold,  and  to  be  worn  by-, 
none  but  by  Princes  and  their  Families,  is  clear 
and  manifelh  fopifew  writes,  that  Zunlian  the 
Emperor  was  the  firft  that  gave  them  to  the 
Soldiers,  whereas  before  they  wore  ttrait  Purple 

ones  i 
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ones;  and  th tfc  Par  Uganda,  according  to  the 
Number  of  the  golden  Threads,  were  call'd  Mo* 
nolores , Dilores.  Trilores.  Sic.  even  to  Renta* 
lores . 

(w)  [Trabea,  &c.J  ' 

This  was  of  three  forts;  the  firft  woven  all  of 
Purple,  which  was  confecrated  to  the  Gods ; 
the  fecond  was  Purple  woven  upon  white,  and 
this  was  only  for  Kings  and  Confuls  ; the  third 
was  Scarlet  woven  upon  Purple,  and  this  pecu- 
liar to  the  Augurs  only,,  and therefore  Twas  call’d 
Trabea  Augur alis,  the  fecond  was  call’d  Regia, 
and  the  third  Confecrata . 

00  [ Call'd  Falla.] 

According  to  Tarro  it  is  fo  ftyl’d,  quia  pal  am 
& fcris  ewtar,and  reaches  quite  down  to  the  very 
Ground.  Virgil  intimates  that  it  was  very  long, 
when  he  lings  thus  in  the  i ith  ofhis  MELmds. 

Pro  crinali  auro , pro  Pongee  tegmine  Palla ; 

Tigridis  exuvice  per  dorfam  a vert  ice  pendent. 


Hence  Men  of  Mufick  (which  feme  call  Fid- 
lers)  are  Paid  ( trahere  Pallamj  by  the  afore* cited 
Author,  who  have  in  their  Rear  a long  Train 
fweeping  the  Ground  after  them.  And  though 
this  kind  of  Garment  was  fometimes  us’d  by 
thefe  Men  of  Mirth,  yet  Nonius  tells  us  that  it 
was  proper  to  Women,  and  was  worn  by  the 
molt  vertuous  and  mode  ft  of  the  Sex.  Some  de- 
rive it  M &,7nLhKnv%.u  e.  from  the  Motion  o 
its  lower  Parts,  or  becaufe  Jtis  curfd  up  in 
Plaits  or  Folds  fparkling  with  Jewels.  Ulpian 
alfo  reckons  it  among  Female  Habiliments. 

(xx)  [Ewpreffes  alfo  wore  the  fame  Garment, Sic.J  ■■ 
For  the  Wife  fhines  with  her  Husbands 
Luftre,v  and  the  Honour  of  the  latter  refleds  an 

Efteem  - 
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E flee ai  and  a Dignity  upon  the  former.  For  fince 
they  are  two  in  one  Flcfh,  and  Sharers  in  Right 
both  divine  and  humane,  the  Law  thought  it 
incongruous  for  one  to  increase,  and  the  other 
to  wane  ; for  the  Man  to  be  vertical  in  the 
higheft  Point  of  Eminency,  and  the  Woman  to 
decline , and  not  rival  him  in  the  fame  Pitch  of 
Glory,  efpecially  fince  nothing  can  be  more 
proper  than  for  a marry’d  Pair  to  partake  alike 
of  the  Contingencies  that  may  happen,  be  their 
State  an  adverfe  ora  profperous -Fortune, 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Manner  of  fainting  Emperors. 

0)THEY  that  fainted  Emperors  kifs’d  not 
A their  Knees , as  the  Cu  flora  is  now  a 
days,  no,  nor  their  Hands  neither;  but  they 
kneefd  and  touch’d  their  Purple  Garment,  and 
therefore  they  were  faid  to  adore  it.  Tis  ufuai 
with  fome,  even  at  this  Time,  to  kifs  their 
Garments  whom  they  honour  and  efleem. 

The  CO  M ME  NT  A R Y. 

( y ) Saluting  with  the  Ancients  was  the  fame 
with  adoring,  which  is  properly  ad  ora  movere7 
to  move  towards  the  Mouth.  And  this  was  ob- 
ferved  in  the  worfhipping  of  the  Gods;  for 
many  Handing  at  a didance,  and.-  fearing  to 
touch  the  facred  Deities  with  their  profane 
Mouth?,  did  reach  forth,  their  Hands,  and  then 
clap’d  them  to  their  Lips,  and  fo  kifs’d  ’em. 

And  lb  they  that  fa  luted  a Prince  were  faid 
to  adore  his  facred,  Purple,  becaufe.  as  foon  as 

ever 
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csrcr  they  had  touch’d  his  Purple  Robe,  they 
put  their  Hands  to  their  Mouths,  and  kiis’d  ’em. 
And  hence  (I  fuppcfe)  is  the  CuRora -of. la-lu- 
ting with  a Kifs,  But  though  this  Ceremony 
of  Ofculation  was  efieem’d  fitch  an  Honour,  as 
"that  none  but  DomeRicks  and  Guardians  of 
Princes  in  faluting  their  Vice- Roys,  w ere  Buf- 
fer’d to  ufe  it  ; yet  in  the  Reign  of  Tiber  ins,  this 
Ufage  was  fo  frequent,  that  it  -was  forbidden 
by  a Law, 

a Befides,  from  that  ancient  Rite  of  adoring, 
Ms  probable  that  the  Cufiom  of  a Paifer-main 
(of  ki fling  the  Hand)  fo  ufual  in  Italy,  did 
fpring  and  proceed.  Nay,  this  Mode  of  killing 
was  not  only  confin’d  to  that  Part  or  Member, 
but  through  the  Pride  and  Infolence  of  Dignity 
and  Grandeur , it  defcended  to  th o Knees',  yea 
Roop’d  fo  low  as  the  very  Feet  too.  Bio  tells 
us,  that  Pomponius  Sccundus,  when  he  was  Con- 
fui,  and  fitting  pretty  near  the  Feet  of  Caligula, 
cring’d,  down,  fo  low  as  to  kifs  them;  and 
Seneca  infprins  .us,  that  C.  Cajar  Rretch  d.  out 
his  right  Foot  to  be  kifs’d  by  Pwtpey* 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  a Diadem . 

Ob)  A Diadem  was  a little  Cap,  like  one  half 
of  an  Hand-Ball  of  the  bigger  Size, 
which  being  put  upon  the  Head,  was  bound 
about  with  a white  Swathe.  Both 'Kings  and 
Emperors  wore  them  for  Ornaments?  out  Crowns 
on  our  Coins  do  not  a little  referable  them;  but 
now  Diadems  arc  quite  laid  afide. 
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Emperors  ty’d  their  Belts  vHth  a Jewel  (which 
Belt  it  fell  was  adorn’d  with  Gems)  as  we  find 
that  Charinus  did,  who  wore  Pearls  even  in  his 
’ Shooes.  Maximin  the  younger  wore  a Brea  ft- 
plate  of  Gold  and'  Silver,  which  was  firh  usvd 
by  the  Ptolomy  s.  And' (as  Capitolina  informs  us) 
he  made  golden  and  filver  Swords  and  Helmets, 
ftudded  and  enrich’d  with  precious" Stones,  and 
icy  d\d  Gal  lie  ms  the  fame.  Herodian  tells  us  in 
his  5 th  Book,  that  Macfims  was  the  fir  ft  Empe- 
ror 'that  wore  any  of  thefe  Belts  adorn’d  with 
Gold  >er  Pearl  ; and  in  his  8th  he  faith,  that 
Fire,  together  with  Rods  of  Laurel,  were  car- 
ry’d  before  Emperors  by  tali  Men  of  a large 
Proportion. 

The  CO  M ME  NT  ART, 

(z.)  [Diadem.  ] 

’Tis  call'd^  by  Suidas,  Regale  Geflamentum,  the 
Invention  of  which  Pliny  aicribes  to  Bacchus. 

The  Word  is  deriv’d  from  AiaJi  ,'  circumligo 
to  bind  about  ; for  it  was  a white  Cincture’ 
encircling  the  Heads  both  of  Kings  and  Queens’ 
(5)  [Fa  fees.] 

The  Enfigns  of  Magiliracy,  were  a Bundle  or 
a Faggot  of  Birchen  Rods,  together  with  an  Ax 
wrapt  up  in  the  mid  ft  of  them.  The  Rods  in 
Latin  were  calijd  Fafces , and  the  Ax  Secur'u . 
The  Reafon  of  carrying  both  thefe  before  Au- 
thority, was  to  fignify  the  Difference  of  Punifh- 
ments  that  belong’d  to  Offenders,  the  one  noto- 
rious and  the  other  petty  Maiefadiors.  And 
-the  Reafon  why  they  were  wrapt  up  together, 
was  not  only  their  Portablenefs , and  Facility  of 
being  born,  but  the  appeafmg  the  Anger  of 

the 
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the  incens’d  Magiftrate,  that  it  might  be 
fotne what  affwag’d  in  the  Time  of  their  un- 
binding. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Horfes. 

HP  H E Horfes  of  the  Ancients  were  more  fplen- 
didfy  harnefs'd  than  ours  are  now  a days ; 
for  though  they  had  no  Saddles  nor  Stirrups , yet 
they  cover’d  them  with  Tapeflry , Purple  and 
Gold , interwoven  and  wrought  with  divers 
Colours,  according  to  that  Diftich  in  the  in- 
fpir’d  Virgil, 

Jnfirato  oflro  alipides , piBtfque  Tapetis , 

Aurea  peBoribus  demijfa  monilia  pendent. 

“ The  Steeds  caparifonM  with  Purple 'Hand; 

“ With  golden  Trappings,  glorious  to  behold, 
<c  And  champ  betwixt  their  Teeth  the  foaming 
Gold. 

Where  he  faith  befides  Tapeftry,  that  they 
had  Monilia , as  Roles,  little  Bells,  and  feveral 
other  Ornaments  made  of  Gold.  And  that 
was  the  Equipage  of  Auguftw , which  fie  there 
defcribes,  though  he  applies  it  to  the  Horles  of 
King  Latinus , which  it  is  well  if  at  that  Time 
they  were  cloatlfd  with  Leather . 

They  had  alfo  Trappings,  which  were  little 
Buckles,  or  golden  Rofes , which  adorn’d  both 
the  Forehead  and  other  Parts  of  their  Horfes  5 
and  they  were  Ibhandlome  and  becoming,  that 
they  are  put  by  a Figure  for  elegant  Orations, 

which 
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which  are  frequently  term’d  Thalerat#.  The 
Bits  of  their  Bridles  were  for  the  tuoli  part  of 
Gold,  as  Firgil  intimates  in  his  7th  Book. 

Ftilvum  wandant  fib  dentibas  mrnm. 

u Do  champ  on  Bits  of  Gold. 

He  fpeaks  of  ( b ) Bridles,  and  of  thefe  Eque* 
Jlrian  Ornaments  in  this  following  Verie  in  the 
8th  Book. 

Fran  ague  bina  meus  qua  mnc  habet  aurea  Pallas, 
u Two  golden  Bridles  which  my  Pallas  hath. 

I cannot  omit  the  Mules  of  P'oppaa,  Nero's 
mod  beloved  Wife,  which  were  girt  with  Sur- 
cingles of  pure  Gold,  nor  her  delicate  Steeds  (c), 
which  were  (hod,  faith .Xiphilin,  with  the  fame 
Metal. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(b)  [ Bridles , &c.J 

Becaufe  our  Author  makes  mention  of  Bridles, 
the  curious  Reader  may  lee  them  defcnb’d,  and 
all  their  Parts  in  Rhodoginus  his  Antiquities.  As 
for  the  Ornaments  of  their  Bridles,  their  Luxury 
therein  mult  be  very  notorious:  For  A.Gellipts 
mentions  a Brigade  of  Horle  very  fplendid  in 
its  Equipage,  as  Bridles,  Trappings,  and  other 
Accoutrements.  And  in  buying  of  Horfes, 
faith  ApaleiW'  we  do  not  regard  their  Furni- 
ture and  Hirnels,  the  Gold  and  Silver,  the 
Jewels  and  Pearls  of  their  wealthy  Crells. 

The  Steed  of  Honorias  is  delcrib’d  by  Claudian 
in  the  toilowing  Furniture. 

7V- 
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'Turbantur  P halers , fpumofis  morftbm  aurum 

rum  at ; anhdantes  exfudant.  fanguine  Gemma. 

And  again,  thus  he  draws  him  in  anot&r 
v' Place. 

Crine  fuperbus , 

EreBo  virides  fpumis  per  funds  fmaragdos. 

Lux  ur  lent tumid  <&  gem  mat  a monilia  collo. . 

NobUis  auratos  jam  purpura  veftiat  armos,  ' 

Their  Excefs  and  Extravagancy  was  fo  great 
in  this  kind,  that  it  was  enabled  by  Law,  that 
no  private  PerfowOiould  ufurp  the  Gallantry  pe- 
culiar only  to  Princes  and  Emperors. 

(V)  [Shod  with  Gold.% 

Suetonius  tells  us  in  the  Life  of  Nero , that  the 
v$hooes  of  his  Mules  were  all  of  Silver. 


C H A P.  VII. 

Of  the  TeftudOo 

TH  E Tefiudo  or  Animal  we  are  fpeakihg  of 
now,  is  not  that  kind  of  Tortoife  which  is 
commonly  known,  but  a certain  fqrt  of  Snake , 
white  and  (mail,  and  cas'd  witli'a  Shell  of  the 
fame  Colour;  and  jhining  (as  it  were)  like  a 
fparkiing  Margarite.  Twas commonly  found 
i n Lydia y ox  Arabia, 

( d ) They  were  wont  to  cut  them  into  certain 
Slivers,  and  to  cover  their  Tables  or  Beds  with  1 

them,  I 
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them,  as  with  Olive-Wood  and  Ivory.  This 
Creature  is  not  to  be  feen  now  a days,  only 
the  Ea  ft- India  Merchants  would  make  us  believe 
that  they  fometimes  meet  with  it. 

The  CO  M M E N TA  R T. 

(d)  [They  were  wont  to  cut  them .] 

Carviliuf  Pollio  was  the  firft  that  Jlic'd  them* 
and  cover'd  Beds  and  Cabinets  with  them,  as 
Pliny  tells  us  in  the  nth  Chapter  of  his  33d 
Book.  Seneca  deferibes  the  way  of  aborning 
with  them,  in  the  7th  a:nd  pth  Book  de  Bene - 
ficiis.  [/  faw  (faith  he)  Shells  varioufly  wrought 
with  nice  Curiofity , and  purchas'd  at  great  Rates9 
whofe  pleafing  Diver fity  was  colour'd  into  a Re - 
femblance  of  true  and  real  onesy  &c.]  They  were 
found  of  that  Bignefs  near  the  Ifle  Mauri • 
ciay  that  ten  Men  might  have  feafted  in  one  of 
them.  I promife  you  a pretty  fort  of  Dining- 
Room,  and  if  the  Difhes  were  as  rare  as  tfe 
Place  they  eat  them  in,  Til  allure  you’twasa 
lirange  and  a wonderful  Entertainment.  There 
are  feveral  forts  of  Shells  that  have  treated 
Guefts,  but  we  never  knew  of  any  $hat  could 
hold  them  before.  Believe  me,  to  be  at  once  the 
Banquet  and  the  Houfe  too,  is  an  high  Com- 
mendation of  the  Thing  we  are  fpeaking  o£ 
Beroaldus  tells  us,  that  thofe  Tefludos  the  Chelono - 
phagi  fed  on,  were  fo  vaft  and  great,  that  they 
cover'd  their  Houfes  with  fome,  and  fail'd  ia 
others  as  we  do  in  Boats. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Silver  Furniture . 

( e ) ^Tp  H E Ancients'  had  fiher  Houfhold- fluff 
as  well  as  we,  but  far  more  rich  and 
differing  from  ours  in  this  refpedf,  that  they 
engrav’d  their  Arms,  and  the  famous  Exploits 
of  their  Anceftry  upon  them,  as  Virgil  informs 
us  in  the  firft  of  his  <^£neids,  where  he  faith, 
that  the  VefTels  of  Dido  .were  all  of  Silver,  by 
. which  he  meant  the  Furniture  of  Augujl.m. 

Ingens  Argentum  menfts , calataque  in  mro 

Fortia  jalta  Patrum , feries  longijfima  rerum 

Per  tor  duEld  viros , primaque  ab  origine  gentis. 

The  Romans  had  but  little  Plate  before  they 
arrived  to  fuch  Grandeur  and  Majejfy.  Val. 
Maximus  tells  us  in  his  3d  Book,  that  Cornelias 
Ruffinus,  who  was  twice  Conful , and  once  Dittd* 
tor,  and  bore  thofe  Offices  with  much  Magnifi- 
cence, was  therefore  excluded  the  Senatorial! 

; Order,  for  having  ten  Pound  weight  of  filver 
Plate  X PHty  faith  true)  as  affording  an  ill  Ex- 
ample of  Luxury. 

Scipio  Aliobricns  (call'd  fo  from  the  conquer'd 
Allobroges,  now  the  Savoyards.)  the.  Brother  of 
Africans , was  the  firfh  that  had  Plate  of  a 
thoufand  Pound  weight.  At  length  Rome  grew 
fo  luxurious,  that  there  were  (/)  made  500 
Chargers  or  Difhes,  every  one  of  which  was  of 
an  hundred  Pound  weight,  which  Sum  amounts 
to  five  hundred  thouiand  Crowns.  From  hence 
it  is  eafy  to  guefs  how  many  Chargers,  Bafons, 
Trenchers,  and  other  Utenfils  there  were  of  a 

lefier 
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letter  value  than  of  an  hundred  Pound.  Cer- 
tainly there  mutt  needs  be  abundance,  and  thofe 
amounting  to  many  hundred  thoufand  Crowns. 
We  can  fin'd  now  a days  but  a few  Ditties  of 
an  hundred  Pound  weight. 

They  made  their  Chargers  fo  large  and  capa- 
cious, that  lefs  Ditties  might  be  contain’d  in 
them.  But  thefe  are  nothing  compar’d  to  o- 
others;  for  Vrufil anus  Rotunda r,  the  Servant  of 
Uaadiui,  had  in  his  Time  a Omnqm genary  Char- 
ger, which  was  valu’d  at  5000  Crowns ; for 
the  making  of  which  he  built  a Shop  on  pur- 
pofe,  and  the  Fellows  of  them  (which  were 
eight  hundred)  were  58  Pound  weight  a piece. 
I cannot  forbear  telling  you,  that  when  Carthage 
was  taken,  there  was  not  in  that  City  above 
4470  Pound  weight  of  Silver. 

They  us’d  formerly  fiver  Cups,  into  which 
were  inlerted  little  Images  and  Jewels,  as  it 
evidently  appears  from  the  fifth  Book  of  Virgil. 

Cymhiaqae  argent  o per  jell  a atque  afpera  (ignis. 

“ A Giver  Cup  made  like  a Boat, 

“ Rough  with  Pictures,  wherein  doth  float 

“ Good  racy  Wine  — 

Thofe  Cups  were  made  in  the  Form  of  a 
(g  ) Boat,  which  the  Latins  call  Cymha.  The 
Images  about  it  he  calls  Signa. 

Crater  a mprejfism  (ignis. 

“ A filver  Bowl  with  Images  adorn’d  — ■ - 

They  were  ttudded  with  Gems , as  may  be 
gather’d  from  the  fir  ft  Book  of  the  fame  Au- 
thor. 
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* Hie  Regina  gravem  gewmis  auroque  popofeit , 
Implevitque  mere , pater  am  — - 
c<  A Golden  Bowl  that  fhone  with  Gems 
divine, 

u The  Queen  commanded  to  be  fill’d  with 
Wine. 

Yea,  they  had  Cups  all  of  Jewels.  But  thefe 
kind  of'Utenfils  are  not  to  be  found  now  a 
days,  but  in  a few  Houfes  ; and  *tis  well  they 
are  not,  for  ’tis  an  Argument  of  Temperance 
and  of  great  Modefty. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(e')  [ Furniture  of  Silver , &c.J 
He  may  well  fay  [ Silver ] lor  there  was  but 
little  mention  of  Gold  among  the  Ancients,  con- 
fidering  their  Riches  fo  much  celebrated  by 
Authors,  and  lefs  among  us,  con  fidering  the 
Opulency  of  the  World  at  this  Day ; for  every 
one  in  reckoning  up  his  Wealth  and  Subfiance, 
computed  his  Worth  and  Value  in  Silver.  In 
our  rafher  Addrefies  to  the  Goddefs  Fortune , the 
firft  Word  is  ufually  Gold  l Gold  / But  in  all 
our  Accounts,  both  publick  and  private,  we 
tranfad  all  things  by  Sums  of  Silver. 

(/)  There  were  500  Chargers,  &c.] 

Budaus  de  AJJe  mentions  fome  filver  Difhes  of 
& vafi  Price,  and  concludes  that  Age  to  be  a 
great  Admirer  of  Sculpture , wherein  the  engra- 
ven Utenfils  of  Lucius  Crapes  were  valu’d  at 
150  Crowns,  infomuch  that  heconfefs’d,  that 
for  Mode  fly  fake  he  durft  not  ufe  them. 

We  do  not  fay  that  no  golden  Veflels  were  in 
sile  among  the  Romans , but  only  ayerr  that  they 

were 
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were  very  rare.  But  among  the  Medes  and 
Per(ians9  nothing  was  more  frequent  than  that 
Metal  • for  we  read  that  Cyrus  had  an  Houfe  of 
Gold,  and  that  other  Kings  of  Perfia had  a Vine 
in  their  Chamber  of  the  fame  Metal,  and  that 
groaning  under  Clutters  of  precious  Jewels. 

(g)  [Cups  made  in  fajhion  of  a Boat , &c.J 
Such  was  that  which  Sol  gave  to  Hercules,  the 
adulterous  Ittiie  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena ; it  was 
fo  large  and  capacious,  that  you  might  Jwim  in 
it  as  well  as  drink , and  ’twould  ferve  for  a Ship 
as  well  as  for  a Goblet. 

Not  unlike  this  were  the  TrulU  , . which 
Aleiat  faith  were  Vetteis  to  drink  Wine  in,  deep 
and  oblong  like  a little  Boat , and  Juvenal  tells 
us  they  were  made  of  Gold. 

— — Laudare  paratus9 
Si  Trulla  inverfo  crepitum  dedit  aurea  fundoi 

*Tis  faid  that  Ptolomy  fill’d  a thoufand  Guetts 
with  as  many  golden  Cups,  changing  his  Goblets 
as  oft  as  his  Meffes.  And  *tis  reported  that  An~ 
tonins  the  Triumvir,  us’d  golden  Utenfils  in  his 
obfcene  Concerns. 

[Cups  all  of  Jewels , &c.J 
Hence  (iaith  Seneca)  in  the  9th  Chap,  of  his 
7th  Book  de  Beneficiis ; I faw  Utenfils  of  Cry- 
ttal,  whofe  Brittlenefs  doth  enhance  their  Price 
and  Value.  Hence  the  Phrafe  Gemma  bibere , i.  e. 
To  drink  in  Cups  made  of  Jewels,  in Pirg.Geor. 

Ut. Gemma  bibat  & Sarrano  dormiat  ofiro. 

“ To  drink  in  Jewels,  and  in  Purple  deep. 


Hence 
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Hence  that  of  Lucan. 

« Gemmifque  capaces 

Excepcre  merum - 

(p)  — ■ — “Their  Wine  they  did  receive 
41  In  huge  capacious  Gems 

And  that  of  Nafo. 

In  Gemma  pofuere  memm  - r.  e. 

“ They  put  their  Wine  in  Gems 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Sellers  of  Oil,  Wine , and  other  Liquors 
by  Meafure. 


HpBE  Romans  fold  Oil  and  Wine,  Vinegar  . 
-*■  and  Honey,  and  other  Liquids  by  Meafure,  ^ 
in  a certain  Horn,  capable  of  holding  one,  two,  , 
or  three  Pounds.  This  Horn  was  mark’d  on 
the  Out-fide  with  a Circle  drawn  about  it^ 
-which  Line  did  denote  and  fighify  a Pound.  II 
In  the  Middle  they  mark’d  Ounces  of  l 'ea~ 
fare,  but  not  oi  Weight.  They  m.eafurd  Liquids,  * ^ 
and  did  not  neigh  them  by  Pounds  or  Ounces,  ' f 
as  Galen  tells  us  in  his  fir  if  Book  of  Compofition  w 
of  Medicines;  who  faith  it  was  a thing  very 
ufual  in  the  City  of  Rome.  Hence  that  of  Horace. 


• Cornu  ipfe  Bilibri 

Caul ib  us  in [l ill  at  veter  is  non  par  cm  aceti. 

“ From  Horn  of  two  Pound  weight,  he  Drop 
by  Drop 

tc  Diftilfd  upon  the  Cole  wort  Sallet’s  Top, 

With 


[Gf 
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“ With  his  own  Hand,  but  he  would  never 

fpare 

“ To  dowfe  it  o'er  with  his  dead  Vinegar. 

The  CO  M ME  N T ART. 

[ Horn  of  two  Round  weight,  &c.] 

He  undcrftands.a  little  Casket  made  ofHorn^ 
containing  that  quantity,  or  (according  to  o- 
thers)  a Pint  and  half.  For  ftis  obfervable  what 
Galen  faith  in  the  afore- mentioned  Book,  that 
Phyficians  formerly  us’d  Inftruments  made  of 
Horns*  and  made  themferve  alfo  for  Cupping-* 
Glafles. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Manner  of  Eating  us'd  among  the 
Ancients . • 

®’T  I S a great  Difpute  whether  the  Ancient^ 
^ did  eat  twice  a Day  or  not ; in  regard 
we  find  frequent  mention  made  of  Suppers , but 
never  of  Dinners  ; however,  we  mu  ft  conclude 
in  the  affirmative,  that  they  had  both  thefe 
Meals,  i.  Becaufe  Cicero  in  the  5th  of  his 
Tujculan  Qneftions,  tells  us,  that  Plato  wonder’d 
when  he  came  fir  ft  into  Italy,  that  the  Inhabi- 
tants ol  that  Country  eat  twice  a Day.  2.  Be- 
caufe famous  is  that  Saying  of  Alexander  the 
Great  [That  a moderate  Dinner  is  a good  Prepara- 
tory to  an  enfuing  Supper.']  3.  Becaufe  ’twas  a 
great  Controverly  among  Phyficians,  whether  is 
beft,-  a little  Dinner  or  a Suppet  ? So  that  ’tis 
dear  from  hence,  that  they  had  their  Repafts 

I 4 twice 
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twice  a Pay  • yet  after  another  manner  of  way 
Shan  we  have  now. 

For  they  dref/d  nothing  in  the  Morning,  nei- 
ther did  they  of  the  fame  Family  eat  in  common 
at  a fet  Meal,  but  every  one  did  eat  at  any  time 
3S  he  pleas  d,  whatever  he  found  in  the  Pantry 
or  Cupboard ; into  which  they  put  (laying  up 
in  ftore  for  the  whole  Year)  not  only  Cheefe, 
Olives,  Salts  or  Salt- meats,  but  feveral  kinds  of 
Pickles,  and  fas  Columella  tells  us)  many  forts 
of  Herbs.  In  the  Evening  they  provided  a 
Supper,  for  the  Word  [Czna]  i.  e.  mvn  in 
Greek,  which  is  communis  in  Latin,  denotes  an 
eating  or  commoning  together, 

Pliny  the  younger,  faith,  that  his  Uncle  was 
wont  to  eat  fparingly,  and  that  a (lender  kind  of 
Diet  (after  the  way  of  the  Ancients)  at  Noon, 
but  to  fup  more  plentifully  at  Night.  Their 
Supper-time  was  the  ninth  Hour,  i.  e . at  three 
of  the  Clock  in  the  Afternoon,  at  the  time  of 
the  jEquinox,  according  to  that  of  Martial . 

Imperat  txtruBos  frangere  Nona  tor  os. 

They  flipp’d  in  the  Winter  at  the  firfl  Hour 
of  the  Night,  as  may  be  gather’d  from  a Letter 
of  Pliny  the  younger  to  his  Friend  Macer.  In 
the  Morning  every  one  eat  as  he  had  an  Appe- 
tite, or  as  his  Stomach  ferved  him.  We  never 
read  of  any  Invitations  to  Dinner,  but  only  to 
Supper. 

(i)  ’Tis  pretty  to  apprehend  their  Pofiu re  of 
lying  at  the  Table,  which  I think  could  not  be 
underftood,  were  it  not  from  feme  Marble  Tri- 
clinia,which  are  yet  preferv’d.  They  were  wont  to 
eat  at  a round  Table , one  half  whereof  was  taken 
up  with  three  Beds,  fupported  with  three  Feet, 

beau- 
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beautify ’d  with  Gold,  Silver,  Ivory,  and  other 
rich  Ornaments ; and  thefe  were  cover’d  with 
Tapeftry  or  Purple  Carpets.  They  fat  upon 
thefe  Couches  with  their  Feet  extended,  accor- 
ding to  the  length  of  the  Beds,  but  fo  as  their 
Bodies  or  Breafts  were  rais’d  up  towards  the 
Table,  which  was  pretty  large.  Every  Bed  did 
conveniently  hold  two,  one  lying,  as  Men  did, 
and  the  other  fitting,  as  Women,  as  may  be  ga- 
ther’d from  the  fir’ll  Chapter  of  the  fifth  Book 

of  Pal.  Maximus. jjfXnd  becaufe  every  Table  had 
(\)  three  Beds,  therefore  the  Eating- Room  was 
call  d Triclinium,  from  which  is  Greek 

for  a Bed.  Martial  tells  us  that  there  could 
but  nine  fit  at  one  Table,  which  (l)  reprefen* 
ted  the  Letter  C , call’d  in  Greek  Sigma . 
Every  one  did  eat  with  his  Trencher  in  his 
Lap,  the  Table  being  defign’d  for  no  other 
ufe,  but  to  fet  Meat  and  Drink  upon ; thole 
Tables  were  very  dear:  Pliny  tells  us  that  Cicero 
had  one  which  coif  him  1200  Crowns.:  Tertul - 
han  (de  Pallio)  fpeaks  of  one  that  coft  5000 
Crowns,  and  of  that  Value  was  the  Table  of  , 
Afima  Pollio ; thefe  Tables  were  round,  and 
were  nude  of  (m)  Citron  Trees.  Some  have  gi- 
ven as  much  for  them  as  would  have  purchas’d  . 
an  Eftate. 


We,  in  Imitation  of  our  Saviour,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Hebrews,  do  fit  at  our  Meals ; 
The  mofi  honourable  Place  at  Table  was  next 
the  Wall ; for  the  Seat  of  King  Saul  is  Laid  to 
Band  there,  in  the  20th  Clupter  of  the  firff 
Book  of  Samuel.  The  Difhes  on  the  Table  had 
Supporters  under  them.  Javolenus  tells  us,  that 
if  any  Corinthian  Difhes  were  given  by  Lega- 
cy, the  Stands  were  in  Law  likewife  {uppos’d 
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to  be  given  with  them.  And  ’tis  the  AnCwer 

o fUlpian,  that  if  any  Di flies  were  at  any  Time 
bequeath’d,  we  mult  not  only  underhand  thofe 
that  held  our  Meat,  but  thofe  alio  upon  which 
they  flood. 

They  were  wont  to  fup  with  their  Gates  open 
in  the  Hall,  which  was  a large  Room  that  recei- 
ved you  at  the  fir  ft  Entrance,  before  you  came 
to  the  Porticos  or  Galleries,  to  wit,  that  the 
Cenfors  (n)  palling  by,  might  obferve,  whether 
they  exceeded  in  their  Diet  the  Allowance  of 
the  Law. 

Among  other  Things  it  was  enabled,  that  no 
Fowl  flhould  be  brought  to  the  Table  but  a 
single  Hen,  and  that  not  cramtn’d  neither  (as 
Fliny  reports)  and  alfo  that  no  Man  fhould 
expend  at  one  Supper  above  an  hundred  (°) 
jdffes , i.e.  about  fix  Shillings  and  threePence 
of  our  Money.  Afterward  the  Lkinian  Law 
allow’d  three  hundred,  and  of  dry’d  Flefli  and 
Salt-Meats  a certain  Quantity  ; and  the  Reafon 
was,  that  the  publick  Neceffiries  and  Wants 
anight  be  fupply’d.  However,  there  were  but 
very  few  that  obferv’d  thele  Edids  ; for  Godins 
nAZfopus,  a Tragedian,  after  vaft  Gams,  made  a 
fumptuous  Feaft,  wherein  abundance  of  Birds 
imitating  (like  Parrots ) human  Voices,  and 
bought  at  very  great  Rates,  were  eaten  and  de- 
vour’d. He  ipent  in  thele  kind  of  Fowl  (accor- 
ding to  Tertullian)  a ihouiand  Crowns.  Fliny 
thinks  more,  viz,,  fourteen  thouland.  The  Son 
©f  this  Man,  Heir  to  his  Father’s  Luxury , made 
once  a great  Supper  ; he  gave  to  every  Gueft 
over  and  above,  a Margarite  difibiv’d  in  Vine- 
gar to  be  drank. 
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Hortenfius  the  Orator  was  the  fird  that  kill’d 
a Peacock  to  be  eaten,  but  Mar  cm  A'Afidim  Lucro 
Was  the  fir  ft  that  order’d  it  to  be  fluff’d  and 
cramrrfd;  whofe  Revenue  arifing.  from  thence, 
amounted  to  fixty  thoufandSV/emj,  aimed  500 1. 
But  I am  afraid  the  Luxury  of  our  Age  exceeds 
the  Extravagance  of  former  Times. 

The  moll  honourable  Gued  fat  in  the  middle 
of  the  Table,  as  Virgil  intimates,  when  he  fings, 

Aulaeis  turn  fe  Regina  fuperbis , 

Aurea  compofuit  Jponda , mediamque  locaviti 

“ The  Queen  already  late 

“ Amidd  the  Trojan  Lords  in  fhining  State, 

“ High  on  a golden  Bed 

We  may  gather  as  much  from  Salufi , whom 
Servius  quotes;  for  he  faith  the  Conlul  fat  in 
the  middle  of  the  Table,  and  the  red  lat  in  or- 
der on  both  Sides. 

There  was  Water  brought  to  wafh  their 
Hands,  and  Bread  in  a Basket,  according  to  that 
of  the  Poet, 

Dant  famuli  lymph  as  m anibm , cereremq\  canijlris 
Expediunt , tonfifque  ferunt  mantilia  villis ; 

“ Then  Caniders  with  Bread  are  heap’d  oni 
high,  / 

<c  Th5  Attendants  Water  for  their  HandsV 
fupply-  f 

J And  having  wafh’d,  with  Velvet  ToweIs\ 
dry. 

and  after  that  their  Meat.  It  is  to  be  obferv’d 
that  their  Napkins  were  rough,  and  had  a greaD 
Nap  upon  them  like  Velvet,  the  better  to  wipe 
and  dry  their  Hands.  . 
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In  the  fir  ft  place  were  fet  two  new  lay’d 
Eggs  to  be  (upp'd  up,  from  whence  came  the 
Proverb  abOvo  ad  Mala,  from  the  Beginning  to 
the  End,becaufe  Apples  were  brought  laft.  Eve- 
ry one  had  with  his  Eggs  a Lettuce , which  for- 
merly  was  eaten  at  the  end  of  Supper,  but  after- 
ward they  eat  it  at  the  beginning  of  it.  Hence 
that  Query  of  Martial , 

Claudere  qua  quondam  Lattuca  folebat  Avorum , 

Die  mihi  cu,r  nojlras  inchoat . ilia  D apes  l 
“ Tell  me  why  Lettuce  we  i’th’  firft  place  eat, 
‘‘  Which  formerly  was  at  Fag  end  of  t reat  l 

Every  one  with  his  Lettuce  had  three  Snails , .. 
as  Pliny  informs  us  in  an  Epiftle  to  Septimius , in 
thefe  Words,  viz,,  [There  was  provided  for  every 
one,  a Jingle  Lettuce , three  Snails,  and  two  Eggs, 
and  a hind  of  Liquor  made  of  Grain , Wine , and 
Snow , call'd  Altcaj  a. fort  of  Beverage  (like  Ale) 
made  of  Corn,  which  they  drank  with  Wine 
made  ( p ) of  Honey,  and  cool’d  with  Snow, 
into  which  they  put  their  (?)  Vefiels  of  Wine 
and  Mulfum. 

(r ) A then  aits  writes  that  there  were  Taverns 
at  Rome,  wherein  they  kept  Snow  all  the  Year. 
They  laid  it  under  Ground  in  Straw  or  Chaff* 
and  fo  it  was  fold  to  any  body  for  the  cooling 
of  their  Wine.  This  Practice  was  alfo  in  ule 
among  the  Grecians,  though  Macrobius  faith  it 
is  very  noxious  to  the  Stomach.  They  let  their  . 
Wine  upon  the  Table,  as  do  th z Venetians  at 
this  Day. 

Thefe  things  which  we  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned, were  Preparatories  (as  it  were)  and  done 
before  Supper.  Afterwards  were  brought  leve- 
ral  forts  of  Flefh-imat , according  to  every  one’s 

abiliU 
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ability.  Pliny  mentions  Oifters,  a S^w’s  Paps 
(a  great  Dainty.)  Macrobius , in  the  thirteenth 
Chapter  of  the  third  Book  of  his  Saturnalia,  de- 
feribing  a remarkable  Supper,  faith,  that  at  Len* 
tutus  his  In  ft  a line  nt  to  be  Prieft  of  Mars,  there 
were  three  Rooms  fpread  with  Ivory  Beds.  Be- 
fore Supper  they  brought  in  Urchins,  raw  Oi- 
fters,  as  many  as  they  could  eat,  and  a kind  of 
Shell-fifh,  call’d  Palours  (Paloridas)  together 
with  a Thrufh  and  a well  cramm’d  Hen;  ano- 
ther Difh  of  Oifters,  with  Acorns,  Dates,  Chef- 
nuts  black  and  white,  a kind  of  Fifli  called 
Gljcomeridas  (moft  delicate  Meat,  but  now  al- 
together unknown)  together  with  little  Figs, 
and  Shell  Fifh  call’d  Purples. 

In  the  Supper  it  felf  were  Sumina  (%.  e.  Sows 
Teat)  fowe’d  Hog’s-cheek,  Brawn,  a Bisk  of  all 
forts  of  Fifh,  Ducks,  ftew’d  Teal,  roafted  or 
broil’d  Fowl,  Hares,  and  that  fine  fortofBread 
made  at  Picenuw.  The  fame  Author  adds,  that 
Gncius  complain’d  they  had  brought  a Trojan 
Hog  to  the  Table,  intimating  thereby,  that  the,. 
Romans  brought  a Swine  to  the  Board,  big  with 
as  many  Animals,  as  the  Trojan  Horle  was  with 
Men,  and  lb  would  be  as  fatal  to  them,  as  they 
were  to  it.  According  to  that  of  Seneca , . 
Gluttony  or  the  Gullet  killed  more  than  , the 
Sword. 

The  Ancients  did  furnifh  two  Tables,  or  had., 
two  Gourfes,  as  we  have,  one  of  F.lelh,  and  the 
other  of  Fruit ; when  they  had  done  with  the 
former,  they  removed  the  firft  Board , . and 
fpread  thcfecond  ; for  fo  fome.  u nder  (land  that 
Place  of  Virgil. 


Pbflquam- 
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Poftquam  prim  a quies  epulis , menjaque  remota. 

“ Now  when  the  Rage  of  Hunger  war  ap^ 
peas’d. 

On  the  fecond,  or  at  the  latter  Courfe,  they 
let  on  Apples,  Grapes,  Figs  and  Nuts,  according 
to  that  ot  Horace , Sat.  2. 

Turn  penftlis  nva  fecund  as, 

Et  Nux  ornabat  menfascum  duplici  Ficti. 
i.  e.  “ Dry’d  Grapes  and  Nuts  his  lecond  Courfe 
were  made, 

“ And  double  Figs  were  on  the  Table  laid. 

The  Grape  they  us'd  at  fecond  Mefs  was  the 
v Purple , call’d  by  the  Lombards,  Rojfale , a Fruit 
of  a mcrft  delicious  Tafte ; and  alfo  the  T)uracinay 
which  was  of  a more  lolid  Subllance,  but  had 
little  Moihure.  They  were  wont  to  hang 
them  upon  Sticks,  where  being  perch'd  for  a 
while,  they  brought  ’em  to  the  Table.  They 
brought  alfo  at  iecond  Courfe  a huge  kind  of 
Grape  (like  a Cow’s  Teat)  call’d  Bumafta,  wit- 
nefs  Virgil  in  his  G eorgicks . 

JSJon  ego  te  Diis  & Aden fis  accept  a fecund  is 

Tranjterim  Rhodia , & tumidis  Bum  aft  a racemis . 

— — u The  Rhodian  Grape 
u In  fecond  Services  is  pour  d to  Jove, 

“ And  bed  accepted  by  the  Gods  above. 

“ Nor  mull  Bumaftus  his  old  Honours  lofe, 

. “ In  length  and  largends  like  the  Dugs  of  Cows. 

’Twas  call’d  Bnmaffa,  from  EiT,  a Cow,  and 
a Teat,  becaule  it  was  plump  and  tur- 
gid, like  the  Udder  of  that  Animal 

They  eat  alio  the  Rhodian  Grape,  which  is 
not  known  now  a days,  unlefs  that  be  it  which 
3 we 
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we  call  Z ibeba  : With  Grapes  they  had  all  other 
kind  of  Fruits,  and  over  and  above,  a pretty 
fort  of  Viand  call’d  Scriblita , which  we  may 
englifh  a Tart.  Hence  Martial . 

■ — - Menfis  Scriblita  fecundis. 

Athenaus  tells  us,  that  at  great  Feafts  they  had 
Hares  and  Thrufhes,  Weafels  and  Olives.  They 
had  Olives  both  in  the  V an  and  Rear  of  their 
Suppers,  according  to  the  Epigram. 

Inc  ho  at  atque  eadem  finit  Oliva  dapes. 

Tertullian  de  Anima  faith,  they  concluded 
their  Meals  with  Roaft-meat ; but  I do  not 
find  this  any  where  elfe.  All  thefe  kinds 
of  Viands  which  we  have  mentioned  , were 
not  brought  confufedly  to  the  Table,  but  eve- 
ry Diih  had  one  Lettuce,  two  Eggs,  and  four 
Olives . 

The  mofi  honourable  Perfons  were  moR  often 
drank  to.  Homer  oblerves,  that  Achilles  eating 
at  Agamemnon's  Table,  had  as  much  more  Meat 
on  his  Trencher  as  any  of  the  reft  : The  fame 
was  allow’d  to  the  Firft  born  among  the  Hebrews. 
And  ’tis  here  to  be  obferv’d,  that  they  us’d 
Spoons  in  eating  of  Eggs  and  Snails.  Hence 
Martial,  lpeakmg  of  that  kind  or  Utenfil,  faith. 

Sam  Cochleis  habilis , fed  nec  minus  utills  Ovis, 
Numquid  fits,  potius  cur  Cochleare  vocer 
i.  e.  “ Pam  fit  for  Snails,  and  fit  for  Eggs  and 
Clary, 

“ What,  would  you  know  why  I’m  call’d 
Cochleare  i 


There 
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There  was  another  Vanity  that  attended  their 
Meals,  and  that  was,  that  their  Junkets  or 
Sweetmeats,  were  pompoufly  brought  in  with 
the  Solemnity  of  a Flute ; for  Macrobius  tells  us, 
that  it  was  obferv’d,  that  when  the  Emperor 
Severus  was  at  Supper,  among  other  Delicacies, 
his  (s)  Acipenfer  (by  fome  a Sturgeon)  was 
brought  to  the  Table  by  crowned  Servitors,  and 
thofc  attended  on  by  a Noife  of  Mufick. 

And  now  I have  mentioned  Emperors , I can- 
not but  tell  youiiow  they  were  wont  to  pare 
their  Apples  with  their  own  Hands.  Nicetas 
relates  in  his  6th  Book,  that  when  ’twas  told 
to  Manuel  Comnenus  the  Emperor,  as  he  was 
about  to  eat,  and  was  paring  with  his  Knife  a 
Peach,  that  the  Perfians  had  attack’d  and  fet  up- 
on his  Purveyors,  he  immediately  threw  away 
his  Peach,  and  prefently  taking  Arms,  he  moun- 
ted and  went  away. 

Neither  can  I.omit  that  noble  kind  of  Liquor , 
fo  famous  among  the  Ancients,  of  whofe  very 
Name  jthefe  latter  Ages  are  utterly  ignorant.  It 
was  a Liquor  that  came  firft  from  the  Intrails 
of  the  Fifh  Gar  ns  (a  kind  of  Lobfler)  afterward 
of  a Mackarel  macerated  and  beaten  together 
with  Salt,  from  whence  flow’d  out  this  Juice  or 
Moiflure,  wherein  they  were  preferv’d  Iweet  a 
w hole  Year,  and  then  brought  to  the  Table  as 
a delicate  Difh,  and  a moll  precious  Pickle,  Pliny 
reports,  that  no  Liquids  almofl,unlefs  Ointments, 
began  to  grow  into  greater  Efleem,  infomuch, 
that  in  his  Time,  two  Gallons  were  barter’d  for 
a thoufand  Sefterces,  which  is  between  feven 
and  eight  Pounds. 

There  was  alfo  another  kind  of  Liquor  (not 
much  unlike  this)  which  they  call  Muria,  which 

came 
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came  from  the  Fifh  call’d  Tunny,  pounded  and 
macerated  together  with  Salt ; ’t was  valu’d  at  a 
very  high  Rate,  and  was  very  ufeful  (and  fo 
was  the  other)  for  the  fipping  of  Bread,  and 
making  it  go  down  the  better. 

Ulpian  faith  that  there  are  fome  Liquors  which 
are  not  to  be  eaten  or  drank, but  in  or  with  which 
we  ufually  eat  our  Meat,  as  Oil  and  Garum 
(a  Sawce  or  Condiment  made  of  falted  Fifh) 
Muria  and  Honey.  There  are  other  Liquids  which 
now  fupply  the  room  of  thefe,  as  Caviare  and 
Botargo. 

At  their  more  folemn  Entertainments,  they 
were  wont  to  introduce  an  ( t)  Harper , or  £ 
Comedian , towards  the  Conclusion  of  their  Feafts*. 
for  the  Diverfion  of  the  Guefts,  as  may  be  ga- 
ther’d from  a Letter  of  Pliny  jm . to  Septum. 
Gams . 


The  CO  M M E NT  A RT. 

(h)  [A  Difpute  whether  they  eat  twice  a Bay , or- 
net,  &c.] 

There  are  many  Authorities  to  prove  that  the 
Ancients  had  no  Dinners.  Servian  tells  us  on 
the  4th  of  the  zdEneids,  that  Dinners  were  not 
in  ufe  among  them.  Caffiodorus  fubfcribes  to  his 
Opinion,  and  fo  doth  Pomponins  Sabinas  in  the 
Life  of  Galen.  But  Bodinus  upon  Oppian  (,de  Ve- 
nation?) and  Cdius  Rkoduginus  in  his  Antiquities,^ 
cap.  54.  and  Philander  on  the  fifth  Chapter  of 
the  fixth  Book  of  Vitruvius,  do  much  oppofe 
it.  We  read  in  Horace  of  Solidus  Dies#  i.  e.  Inte- 
ger a Cibo,  whole,  entire,  and  not  interrupted 
by  Meals,  whereupon  it  feems  that  they  faded 
till  Nighty 

(})  [Pretty  . 
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(i)  [Pretty  hard  to  apprehend  their  Tofiure  at 
Table , &c.]  • 

Each  Bed  contain’d  three  Perfons,  fometimes 
four,  feldom  or  never  more,  except  at  lolemti 
Feafts.  I f one  only  lay  upon  the  Bed,  then  he 
refted  the  upper  Part  of  his  Body  upon  his  left 
Elbow,  the  lower  lying  kt  length  upon  the  Bed. 
But  if  manyAzy  upon  the  Bed,  then  the  upper- 
mod  lay  at  the  Bed’s  head,  putting  his  Feet* 
behind  the Second’s  Back,  and  "*the  iecond  reded 
his  Head  on  the  ether’s  Boiom  (there  being  a 
Cufhion  between)  and  laid  his  Feet  behind  the 
third’s  Back,  and  fo  lay  the  third  and  fourth,  &c. 
after  the  fame  manner.  You  may  fee  an  exa6i 
Defcription  of  their  Accubation  in  the  fixthChap^ 
of  the  firff  Book  of  Lipjhts  his  Saturn.  Serm . 

(k)  [Taken  up  with  three  Beds , &cj 

We  mean  not  thoie  cubic ulous Pallets,  whereon* 
we  repofe  and  deep  in  the  Night,  but  thofe 
difcumbltory  Couches,  upon  which  they  loll’d 
when  at  their  Repad ; for  there  were  three,  and 
fometimes  two  of  tnefe  about  the  Table,  on 
which  the  Gueds  did  fit. 

flj  [Represented  the  Letter  C.  &cj 

Sometimes  this  Table  was  made  in  the  Fafhion 
of  an  Half-moon , the  one  Part  thereof  being- 
cut  with  an  Arch  or  Semicircle,  and  then  it  was 
called  Sigma , in  regard  it  much  refembled  that 
Letter,  which,  as  it  appears  by  certain  Marble 
Monuments,  was  formerly  made  like  a Roman 
G.  Hence  that  o£  Martial.- 

Accipe  lunata  Jcriptum  tejludine  Sigma . 

The  Conje&ure  of  feme  why  they  cut  their 
Tables  in  that  Form,  is  this  : It  is  agreed  on  by 
mod  Authors,  that  in  the  lemicircular  Tables, 

the 
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Che  one  Quarter  was  referred  void  from  Gueft?, 
that  the  Waiters  might  have  convenient  room  to 
attend.  Thereupon  it  feems  not  improbable  that 
this  ftrait  Line  was  made  for  the  Servitors. 

(m)  [They  were  wade  of  Citron-Trees , ] 

Pliny  laith  nothing  could  be  more  precious 
than  thefe  Citron-Trees.  Martial  prefers  that 
Wood  before  Gold. 

Accipe  falicesr*Atlantica  mmera  fylvas, 

Aurea  qxi  dederit  Dona , minora  dahit . 

Cicero  is  fa  id  to  have  to  have  one  that  coft 
him  twelve  thoufand  and  fifty  Philippei , i.  e.  a 
golden  Coin  of  Philip  o£  Maced  on  • and  AJinius 
Pollio,  one  that  (food  him  in  twenty  thouland  ; 
and  Seneca  tells  us  of  one  that  was  purchas’d  at 
thirty  thoufand  Crowns. 

( n)  [That  the  Cenfors  might  obferve , &c.] 

It  was  the  Duty  of  thole  Officers  to  reftrain 
Luxury,,  wherefore  Cams  Fabrims  Lucims,  and 
Quintus  *s£milius  Papas,  convented  Pub.  Cornelias 
Rufinas  before  the  Senate,  becaufe  he  had  ten 
Pounds  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  order  to  a Sup- 
per. 

- There  are  many  Examples  to  (hew  that  too 
great  Luxury  and  exceffive  Delicacy  was  criminal 
among  the  Romans  • A great  Penalty  was  laid 
upon  Marcus  iABmilius  Porcina , for  building  a 
Farm  lioufe  a little  too  high  and  lofty. 

This  virtuous  and  frugal  People  defir’d  to 
live  thriftily  andfparingly,  not  only  in  publick, 
but  in  private  alio,  and  affe&ed  not  only  to  be 
good  Citizens,  but  good  Houjholders  too.  By 
private  Luxury  and  Extravagance  at  home , they 
guds’d  at  the  Adminillration  of  Matters  abroad. 
A Man’s  Management  of  his  own,  will  give  a 

flare  wd 
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fhrewd  hint  how  he  orders  and  difpofes  of  the 
Things  of  others.  A too  plentiful  Condition  is 
fiifpeded  to  detach  from  the  Fortune  of  others, 
and  leems  to  carry  along  with  it  a fhew  of 
Tyranny;  for  in  a City  govern’d  by  Democracy 
or  Oligarchy,  i.e.  by  popular  Voices,  or  by  the 
Will  of  a few,  ’tis  eafy  to  imagine  that  the 
Inhabitants  will  endeavour  rather  tooutfhine 
each  other  in  Riches  and  Grandeur,  than  in 
Piety  and  Virtue:  Wherefore  Valerius  Publicola 
was  cenfur’d  for  placing  Iris  Houfe  in  the  Pa- 
lace. 

Befides,  ’tis  beneficial to  the  Fubliclt  not  to 
fquander  away  Eftates  through  Pride  or  Prodi- 
gality. Hence  Rutilius  Rajas  was  confin’d  to  a 
Rule,  and  Rioted  in  his  Buildings  $ and  Lycur- 
gus  enadfed,  that  the  Roof  of  their  Houfes  - 
lhould  be  fiuiflvd;only  with  an  Ax  or  Hatchet,  , 
and  their  Floors  with  a Saw.  Hence  fprang  their 
Appian  Laws,  their  Sumptuarian  about  Expences,  ... 
Veftiarian  about  Gloaths,  and  feveral  others  about 
leiTeiring  Dowries,  Funeral  Charges,  .and  the 
like. 

fbj  \_An  hundred  AJfes , &cj 
Our  Author  means  the  Fannian  Law ; for 
C.  Fannius  being  Con  fill,  put  forth  an  Edidf  for 
the  moderating  Expences , allowing  none  to 
fpend  more  than  ten  AJfes  at  an  ordinary  Feaft; 
but  upon  more  folenm  Gceafions  he  allowed  an 
hundred  , and  ordain’d  that  no  other  Fowl 
ihould  be.  drels’d  but  a fiugle  Hen,  and  that 
not  fatted  for  the  Purpofe  neither. 

foji  \V ejfels  of  Wine  and  Mulfum,  &c.] 

Ulpian  calls  them  Promulftdaria,  from  Promul - 
fit,  a pleafant  kind  of  Drink  temper’d  with  new 
Wine.  This  Liquor  ftyl’d  Mulfum  (which  may 

be 
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be  ftyVd  Metbeglin)  was  in  great  requeft  among 
the  Romans , which  the  Emperors  in  Triumph 
bellow'd  on  their  Soldiers.  ^ Martial  commends 
this  Mulfum  that  is  made  of  Maffick  Wine  and 
At  tick  Honey. 

Tam  bene  rarafuo  nrifcentur  Cinnama  nardo9  ] 
Majjica  Thejeis  quam  bene  Vina  favis. 

And  in  another  Diftich,  viz,. 

Attica  Nettareum  turbatis  mella  Falernum9 
Mifceri  decet  hoc  a Ganymede  merum. 

He  fo  extolleth  this  Liquor,  that  he  thinks  it 
only  worthy  to  be  mix'd  by  Ganymede , and  to 
be  only  drank  with  Ambrofia . 

Diofcorides  tells  u$,  that  the  beft  fort  of  this 
Drink  is  made  of  old  Wine  and  new  Honey* 
Hence  that  Proverb  among  the  Epicures.  Mul* 
fum  quod  probe  temper es  mifcendum  effe  novo  tty* 
mettio  & Falerno  vetulo ] The  Rea  ion  is,  becaule 
they  are  of  a different  Nature,  Wine  being 
moift,  and  Honey  dry.  And  therefore  thole 
Parts  of  the  Body  which  are  to  be  moijlened , are 
to  be  refrejh'd  with  the  one,  and  thole  that  are 
to  be  dry  d,  are  to  be  rubb  d with  the  other ; fo 
that  length  of  Time  taking  fomewhat  from  both, 
the  Wine  is  purer,  and  the  Honey  dryer ; fo  that 
the  latter  is  robb’d  of  its  Juice , as  well  as  the 
former  is  freed  from  Water . 

*Tis  reported  that  fome  have  arrived  to  a very 

treat  Age,  by  the  mere  Nourifhment  of  this 
ind  of  Juice,  without  the  Affittance  of  any 
other  kind  of  Food  $ as  Pollio  the  Roman , who 
lived  about  an  hundred  Years,  and  being  ask’d 
by  Auguftus , how  he  was  fo  vigorous  both  in 
Soul  and  Body,  made  anfwer,  musmulfo , foris 
4 ” 
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oleo,  i.  e.  He  warm’d  his  Corpxfculum  with  Mutt 
fam  within,  and  made  it  fhine  with  Oil  with- 
out. 

(q ) [Wine  made  with  Honey , &c.] 

We  may  term  it  Vinum  mellitum , Wine  fweet 
and  lufcious,  and  temper’d  with  Honey,  fuch 
as  was  Muljum,  or  obif/*?  9 which  we  fpake 
©f  before.  Some  make  this  Difference  between 
them  ; the  latter  is  comprehended  under  the 
Name  of  Wine,  but  not  the  former;  though 
Diof cor  ides  and  Pliny  ufe  them  promifcuoufly  for 
one  and  the  fame  Liquor. 

(r)  [To  cool  their  Wine  with  Snow , &c.] 

The  Ancients  had  little  filver  Cokndars, 
through  which  they  were  wont  to  ft  rain  their 
Snow,  which  they  kept  till  Summer,  to  chaften 
their  Wine.  And  thus  they  quaff’d  Ice,  and 
turn’d  the  Penance  of  the  Mountains  into  the 
Pleafures  of  their  ’Palates.  The  Veffel  they 
prepar’d  their  diluted  Wine  in,  was  call’d  Colum 
Nivarium.  The  poorer  fort  us’d  Linen  Sacking, 
according  to  that  of  Martial. 

Setinos  moneo  nojlra  nive  frange  trientes , 
Pauperiore  mero  tingere  lina  potes. 

In  which  Diftich  the  Poet  doth  not  obfcurely 
hint,  that  Strainers , through  which  they  perco- 
lated Snow  to  cool  their  Wines,  were  us’d  by 
the  curious  and  better  Sort,  and  were  much 
•dearer  than  Linen  Sacking.  Hence  the  fame 
Poet  fings  elfewhere, 

Ccecuha faccentur,  qu&que  annus  coxit  Opimi 
Condantur  parco  fufa  Falerna  cado. 

(j)  [Acipenfer,  &c.] 

It  feems  to  be  inferrible  from  the  71ft  Chap. 
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of  the  9th  Book  of  Pliny,  that  this  kind  of 
Animal,  of  great  Efteem  formerly,  was  of  no 
Account  in  that  Authors  Time,  which  yet 
Martial  his  Contemporary  renders  dubious,  in 
the  13th  Epigr.  of  his  Book. 

Ad  Palatine  Acipenfera  mittite  menfas, 
Ambroftas  ornent  munera  rara  dapes. 

Where  the  Poet  jerks  the  Luxury  of  his  Age, 
and  tacitly  reproves  it  for  tranflating  fo  precious 
a Fifh  to  private  Boards,  which  was  a Difh  fit 
only  for  the  more  fplendid  Tables  of  Gods  or 
Emperors. 

Athena  us  thinks  this  Acipenfer  to  be  that 
kind  of  Fifh  which  we  call  Lampreta,  a Lamprey , 
and  the  Ancients  Murana,  which  was  much 
defif  d at  their  Tables,  infomuch  that  Cairn  Cafar 
had  it  at  his  triumphal  Suppers.  Feneftella  was 
the  firft  that  gave  them  the  firft  Place  at  their 
Tables.  They  were  Pent  to  Rome  from  the  Sici- 
lian Sea,  becaufe  they  were  efteem’d  the  beft, 
and  therefore  the  dearer , as  Juvenal  intimates. 

Virroni  Mur  an  a datur , qua  maxima  venit 

Gurgite  de  Siculo 

And  they  are  efteem’d  more  delicate,  when 
they  are  taken  pregnant  and  big  with  young,  as 
may  be  collected  from  the  8th  Satyr  of  the  2d 
Book  of  Horace. 

Affertur  Squillax  inter  Mur  ana  natantes , 

In  Patina  porrecla  : fab  hoc , Heriti , hac  gravida 
■ inquit 

Capta  eft,  deterior  poft  par  turn  came  futura. 

“ Enter  a Lamprey  large,  fwdmming  as  ’twcre 
. “ Amidft  a Shpal  of  Shrimps ; on  which  Min 
Heer  “ Cries 
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u Cries,  Note,  this  Fiih  was  big  with  young 
when  caught, 

<c  It  had  not  otherwife  been  worth  a Groat. 

(t)  [Introduce  an  Harper  or  Comedian,  &C.1 
f *Twas  an  ancient  Cullom  to  faeeten  their  En- 
tertainments with  variety  of  Delights.  At  7>i« 
malchti s Feaft  inPetronius, there  was  nothing  but 
Noife  and  harmonious  Din  ; there  were  ail 
kind  of  Revels  and  ludicrous  Sports,  as  Playing 
and  Fidling,  Piping  and  Jelling,  Buffoons  and 
Mimicks,  and  £ly  Hocus  with  his  jugling 
Trinkets.  Neither  did  their  Luxury  conuft  only 
in  this,  but  their  Mejfes  came  in  dancing  (as  it 
were)  at  the  Sound  of  Mufick. 

Ammiantts  tells  us,thatwhen  exquifite  Delica- 
cies were  brought  in,  the  whole  Houfe  rung 
again  with  melodious  Accents.  Nay,  the  Car- 
vers differed  and  cut  up  their  hollow  Birds* 
with  certain  Flourilhes  and  Gefticulations  of 
Hand,  which  were  agreeable  to  the  Notes  and 
Sound  of  Inliruments,  as  you  may  fee  in  Petro- 
niusm 


CHAR  XI. 

Of  Military  Onflows  us'd  by  the  Ancients. 

THE  Ancients  in  all  their  warlike  Expedi- 
tions had  but  two  Standards,  one  for  the 
Cavalry,  of  a Sky*  colour  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
God  of  the  Sea ; becaule  in  («)  giving  the  Name 
to  Athens,  he  nrft  introduc’d  the  Ufe  of Horfes* 
which  was  utterly  unknown  before  to  Mem, 
The  other  for  the  Foot  or  Infantry,  which  was 
©f  a rofy  Colour*  as  Servius  informs  us  in  the 

be- 
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beginning  of  the  8th  Book  of  the  zALneids,  be- 
caufe  that  Flower  1 prang  out  of  the  Earth,  and 
hath  a fragrant  Smell. 

Their  Standards  were  not  of  the  fame  Fafhioti 
with  ours,  but  were  four-fquare,  becaufe  they 
were  in  four  Legions,  confining  of  feven  thou- 
fand  Foot,  as  Plutarch  tells  us  in  the  Life  of 
RomuluC  And  this  Banner  was  of  Silver,  though 
Dio  faith  it  was  of  Gold;  and  they  were  wont 
to  cover  it  in  a little  Cafe  of  Wood,  to  defend 
it  from  the  Weather;  otherwife  they  carry’d  it 
fadned  to  the  Top  of  a Spear,  made  in  Form  of 
a Crofs,  which  was  the  military  Enfign  of  the 
Chridian  Legion.  This  was  firii  invented  by 
Cains  Alarms^  and  afterward  was  us’d  for  the 
Arms  of  the  Empire. 

(*)  There  were  ten  Bands  of  Soldiers  (call'd 
i Cohortes)  in  every  Legion,  and  every  Cohort  or 
Band  confided  of  555  Foot,  except  the  fir  ft, 
which  confided  of  1105,  from  whence  ’twas 
call’d  MiUenaria , or  (as  others  word  it)  Milita- 
ries i (O  The  Eagle  was  carry'd  in  this  Cohort, 
and  the  Bearer  of  it  was  fly  I’d  Aquilifer,  which 
we  corruptly  call  Alfiero.  The  reii  of  the  Bands 
or  Cohorts  had  military  Enfigns  in  Fafhion  of 
Torch- Bearers , who  accompany’d  the  Crols  with 
Tapers  (for  they  fet  Candles  upon  it,  as  an  Em- 
blem of  the  Chridian  Militant  Church)  and 
the  Enemy  had  ( h ) Dragons  on  Cloth  of  Silver, 
which,  i well’d  with  the  Wind,  would  leem  to 
move.  Some  had  the  Head  of  a Lion  or  Bear, 
or  lome  other  Animal  upon  them,  and  the 
{h)  Pictures  of  Right- hands  join’d,  as  an  Emblem 
of  Concord  and  Unity  in  an  Army.  Our  Coun- 
trymen have  invented  Standards  of  Colours  and 
Enfigns. 
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Thefe  military  Standards  are  now  no  where 
in  ufe,  but  only  fome  Footdeps  of  them  are  to 
be  fcen  in  Churches.  The  Emperor  had  a Ban- 
ner call’d  (c) Labarum,  which  was  foursquare, 
and  woven  on  every  Side,  and  fadned  to  a 
Spear,  and  fo  carry’d  before  his  Perfon.  As  we 
guefs  now  by  the  Cornicines , fo  they  did  former- 
ly by  the  Sight  of  the  Standard  guefs  at  the 
approach  and  nearnefs  of  the  Emperor. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(u)  [Neptune  giving  the  Name  to  Athens,  &c. 
introduc'd  the  ufe  of  Horfes.f 

So  Servim  on  the  fird  Georgick  of  Firgil,  who 
tells  us  that  there  was  a fhrewd  Conted  betwixt 
Neptune  and  Minerva , about  im poling  a Name 
on  the  City  of  Athens ; wherefore  Jove  being 
in  the  middle  of  twrelve  Gods,  Neptune  (truck 
the  Rock  withhisTrident,  and  there  fprang  up 
immediately  a Creature  call’d  an  Horfe . After- 
ward Minerva  fmote  the  Earth  with  her  Spear 
and  there  prefently  darted  up  an  Olive-Tree 
with  Berries,  which  becaule  it  feem’d  to  their 
Godjhips  to  be  mod:  beneficial,  therefore  Minerva 
is  faid  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Deities  to  have 
nam’d  the  City.  But  Baptijla  Bins  reprehends 
Serv'm , and  faith  they  are  much  miftaken,  that 
think  that  an  Horfe  darted  up  in  that  Cornell  • 
for  it  was  not  at  Athens , but  in  Theffaly  or 
Thrace  (the  ufe  of  that  Bead  being  unknown 
and  wanting)  that  Neptune  fmote  the  Earth 
with  his  Trident,  and  there  immediately  leap’d 
up  two  Steeds,  Scyplm  and  Arion ; and  to  this 
we  may  refer  that  Dillich  of  Virgil. 

r™  Tuque  o cm  prima  fremntem 

i , Tudit 
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Fudit  equum  wag  no  tellus  percujfa  Tridente y 
Neptune! 

“ And  thou,  whofe  Trident  ftruck  the  teeming 
Earth, 

“ And  made  a Paflage  for  the  Courfer’s  Birth.* 
And  Lucan  feems  in  his  6th  Book  to  be  of  the 
fame  Opinion. 

Primus  ab  etquorea  percuffis  cufpide  /axis, 
Tbejfalicus  jonipes , belhs  feralibtu  omeny 
Exiliit i.  e. 

“ Here  the  fir  ft  Horfe  for  War  fprung  from  a 
Rock, 

“ Which  mighty  Neptune  with  his  Trident 
ftruck. 

(»)  [ Horfe  And  Foot , &c  ] 

Thefe  were  the  two  Parts  of  their  Soldiery," 
the  Cavalry  and  the  Infantry ; the  Officers  over 
tfiem  were  generally  call’d  Magifiri  Equitum * 
Romulus  lifted  three  Centuries,  and  called  fome 
RhamnenfeSy  from  his  own  Name  ; others  7^- 
tienfeSy  from  Thus  Tatius ; and  the  third  Luceresy 
a Luc  is  communione. 

He  appointed  alfo  three  hundred  arm’d  Horfe- 
; men,  which  he  call’d  Celeres,  to  guard  his  Per- 
lon  both  in  Peace  and  War;  and  the  Officer 
over  them  is  call’d  the  Tribune.  The  reft  of  the 
Multitude  attended  on  the  King  on  Foot  inWar. 

The  Horfemen  were  divided  into  feveral 
Troops  call’d  Turma , and  every  Turma  contain- 
ing thirty  Horfemen,  was  lub  divided  into 
three  Companies,  call’d  DecurUy  every  one  of 
which  contain’d  ten  Horlemen;  whence  their 
Captain  was  call’d  DecuriOy  and  the  Captains 
over  greater  Troops,  viz,,  the  feveral  Wings  of 
Horfemen,  were  ftyl’d  Equitum  prafebli.  The 
principal  Officer  of  the  whole  Army  was  ufually 
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call'd  Imperator , in  Englifh,  Lord  General , and 
his  Deputy  or  Lieutenant,  Legatus. 

O)  [T&r  Fdor  were  divided  into  Cohorts , &c] 

The  Co^om/into  Manipulos , and  the  Manipuli 
into  Centuries.  The  Word  properly 

fignifies  that  Plat  of  Ground  before  the  Entrance 
of  an  Houfe,  from  whence  comes  the  Term 
[Court.’]  Varro  gives  this  Reafon  of  the  Meta- 
phor: As  in  a Farm-Country,  many  Buildings 
united  together,  make  one  Inclofure,  fo  a (short 
confifts  of  many  Manipuli , join’d  and  lifted 
into  one  Body;  every  Cohort  contain’d  three 
Maniples,  every  Maniple  two  Centuries,  and 
every  Century  an  hundred  Men,  whence  from 
Centum  call’d  Centuria.  Thefe  Centuries  were 
fometimes  divided  into  letter  Companies,  call’d 
Contubernia , every  one  confiding  of  ten  Soldiers 
befides  the  Captain,  who  was  call’d  Dec  anus, 
and  Caput  Contuberniu  The  Officers  over  the 
Centuries  were  call’d  Centur tones, 

(jy  ) One  for  the  Cavalry  of  a Sky- colour,] 

The  Reafon  was,  becaufe  it  moll  reierabks 
the  Colour  of  the  Sea,  which  they  deem’d  moft 
grateful  and  acceptable  to  Neptune , the  God  of 
the  Ocean,  and  the  firft  Founder  of  the  ufe  of 
Horfes. 

(z,)  [The  Eagle  was  carry  d in  this  Cohort , &c  ] 
Jofephus  tells  us  in  his  third  Book,  that  the 
Eagle  prefided  over  the  Roman  Legion,  as  being 
the  chief  Monarch,  having  the  univerfal  Sove- 
teignty  over  the  winged  Nation,  and  the  ftouteft: 
Heroe  among  all  the  Birds.  Hence  it  became 
the  Sign  of  Empire,  and  an  Omen  of  Vidkuy 
wherefoever  they  went.  Eagles  were  fo  much 
in  ufe  among  the  Romans,  that  the  Poet  fingsas 
if  they  were  peculiar  to  that  People  only. 

2 Ut 
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Ut  not  ce  j nlfer  e A quilt  Rom  antique  figna . 

But  whether  the  Romans  were  the  firft  that 
us’d  an  Eagle  for  their  Enfign,  or  whether  they 
copy’d  the  Example  of  their  neighbouring  Coun- 
tries, is  not  as  yet  fo  clear  and  certain. 

To  infpeft  more  narrowly  the  Matter  in  hand, 
and  to  give  you  a fhort  Account  of  the  Thing; 
You  may  be  pleafed  to  know,  that  Men  at  firft 
living  together  in  a wild  kind  of  manner,  did 
eat  and  feed  upon  human  Flefh,  fo  that  they 
continually  jarrd , and  were  everatVariance,an& 
he  that  was  firongefi  rtili  got  the  better:  But  the 
mak  being  at  once  inftru6fced  and  provok’d  by 
the  Injuries  of  the  J bong,  embody’d  themfelves 
at  length  into  an  Army,  and  made  choice  of 
fome  Animal  to  be  their  Enfign,  and  fo  defen- 
ded themfelves  again#  all  Attacks.  And  to  this 
Creature  (pitch’d  on  for  their  Safety)  were  great 
Honours  paid.  And  thus  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, not  skill’d  in  War,  when  in  felled  by  their 
Enemies,  invented  an  Enfign  for  their  Soldiers  to 
follow. 

Some  fay  that  Jove  had  an  Eagle  for  his  Stan- 
dard, and  others  afcribe  it  to  Cyrus  the  Per  flan, 
who  is  faid  to  have  a golden  one  faftned  to  a 
long  Spear.  Xenophon  tells  us  that  he  faw  them 
in  Perfia  in  great  Expeditions  ; they  were  fome- 
times  of  Gold,  and  Sometimes  of  Silver ; the 
Spear  it  was  fix’d  on  was  ftuck  into  the  Ground.' 

Befides  the  Eagle , the  Romans  us’d  alfo  Wolves 
and  Minotanrs , Horfes  and  Boars  for  their  Mi- 
litary Enfigns ; of  which  in  order,  i .Wolves, 
and  that  becaufe  either  Martial  Youth  was  fed 
with  their  Milk,  as  we  read  in  Livy , or  becaufe 
that  Creature  was  dedicated  to  Mars  $ for  that 
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is  a rapacious  devouring  Animal,  obferving  the 
Seafon  of  worrying  Cattel,  as  Soldiers  the  Oppor- 
tunity of  fading  Cities,  which  is  ufually  the 
Dawning,  and  Morning  Twilight.  2.  Mim- 
taurs,  whofe  Effigies  they  carried,  as  often  as 
they  advifed  and  fuggefied  Secrecy:  For  that 
Hieroglyphic k intimated  that  the  Counf’els  of 
Generals  were  to  be  clofe  and  private,  as  was 
the  Den  of  that  Creature  an  hidden  Labyrinth; 
3.  An  Horfi , bccaufe  that  Beafi  prefageth 
Battel,  and  is  as  full  of  Fury  as  ambitious  of 
Victory  : Befides,an  Horfe  was  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner facred  to  Mars> being  facrificed  to  him  Yearly 
on  the  Ides  of  December.  4.  A Boar , becaufe  when 
the  War  was  ended,  the  Peace  was  confirmed 
with  a Bain  Boar;  the  Articles  of- which  who- 
foever  brake,  was  Bon’d  to  Death  and  died  like 
that  Swine.  C.  Marius  utterly  abolifh’d  all 
thefe  four  Enfigns,  and  retain’d  only  that  of 
the  Eagle.  We  find  that  Romulus  being  fur  priz’d 
on  a hidden,  faften’d  a Bottle  of  Hay  to  the 
Top  of  a Spear  infiead  of  an  Enfign  ; had  it 
been  a Bottle  of  good  Wine,  who  would  not 
be  ready  to  venture  a Stroke  or  two  under  fo 
cheering  a Banner  ? And  our  Author  tells  us, 

(a)  [7 hat  Right  hands  join'd  were  Enfigns  in  their 

Armies , &c.} 

Antiquity  made  uie  of  this  Ceremony  to  con- 
firm their  Faith  ; ’tis  known  to  a Proverb,  that 
the  Right  hand  was  ever  (acred  to  Fidelity.  And 
it  is  very  notorious  in  all  Hiftory,  that  Treaties 
and  Alliances,  Bargains  and  Leagues,  Cove- 
nants and  Truces,  were  wont  to  be  made  and 
ratify 'd  by  the  foleinn  Cuftom  of  joining  Right- 
hands.  We  often  meet  with  in  ancient  Coins 
two  folded  Hands  with  this  Infcfiption,  Fidts 
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Public*,  Flies  Exercituum,  Flies  Provinciamm . 
And  on  the  marble  Statue  of  Faith  at 
there  are  two  Perfons  taking  each  other  by  the 
Right-hand,  and  Love  is  in  the  mid  (I  between 
them.  And  doubtlefs  in  Affairs  of  great  Mo- 
ment, as  Wardlliips  and  Agreements,  Bargains 
and  Covenants,  Leagues  and  Betrothings,  &c; 
the  Right-hanis  were  joined  as  a Sign  and  Sym- 
bol of  Confent  and  Agreement  $ hence  that  of 
Ovii  in  the  6 th  Book  of  his  Met  am. 

Ut  (igntim  Fidei , dextras  utrafque  popofeit. 

Inter  feqae  datas  junxit 

“ As  Symbols  of  their  Faith,  their  Hands 
“ did  join. 

(b)  [Had  Dragons  on  Cloth  of  Silver  J 
Hitherto  concerning  the  Standards  of  the 
Foot  : Now  for  the  Flags  or  Banners  of  the 
Horfe,  which  were  call'd  FlammuU,  and  were 
four-fquare  Pieces  of  Cloth  of  a middle  Size, 
and  expanded  or  fpread  on  the  Tops  of  Spears, 
as  Cedrems  deferibes  them.  And  fuch  was  the 
Enftgn  of  the  Dragon  here  mention'd.  Ammia- 
nt*s  Marcellinus  calls  it,  Purple  fattened  to  the 
End  of  a long  Pole ; and  deferibing  the  En- 
trance of  Conflantius  the  Emperor  into  the  City, 
he  faith,  there  were  Dragons  tied  to  the  gilded 
Extremities  and  Ends  of  Halberts.  They  are 
rarely  well  deferibed  by  Claudian  the  Poet  in  his 
3d  Panegyrick  of  Honorius  his  Confulfhip. 

(c)  [Call'd  Labarum,  &c.] 

This  was  the  finfign  of  latter  Ages,  and  ( as 
Sozomen  tell0  u?)  was  carried  before  the  Empe- 
ror, and  was  much  ador'd  by  the  Soldiers ) and 
at  the  Command  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  was 
enriched  with  Jewels,  fee  in  Form  of  a Crofs, 
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as  foon  as  ever  he  faw  that  Sign  in  the  Hea- 
vens. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  Cnjt&ms  vjed  by  the  Ancients  in  their 
Armies . 

(d)  THEY  had  Brazen  Trumpets,  as  Vegetiw 
and  Virgil  inform  us,  -~ts£reaque  ajjenfu 
confpirant  Cornua  rauco , and  alfo  (e)  of  Horn, call'd 
Buccina , which  was  narrow  at  one  End,  at  which 
they  blew,  but  broad  at  the  other,  like  a Fifh 
called  Buccinum , a kind  of  Purple,  from  whence 
it  had  its  Name. 

In  this  Age  we  ufe  ( e ) Drums,  which  were  in 
life  among  the  French , and  were  frequent  in  the 
Sacrifices  of  Bacchus . Towards  the  latter  End 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  their  Cohorts  had  an  Ex- 
cellent Mono  inlcribed  on  their  Bucklers,  of 
which  I have  largely  difcours’d  in  my  Treatife 
on  the  Roman  Magiftracy.  Their  Captains 
Names  were  formerly  written  upon  them  ; for 
( as  Zonaras  tells  us)  the  Life-Guard  of  Cleopa- 
tra had  her  Name  engraven  on  their  Shields, 
and  alfo  upon  their  Spears*  as  Plutarch  informs 
us  in  the  Life  of  M.  Marius . 

They  made  them  Breaf  Plates  of  Linen  mace- 
rated and  boird  in  fome  eager  kind  of  Wine, 
which  was  Proof  againft  all  Strokes  and  Blows 
whatfoever  $ as  Nicetas  tells  us  in  the  Life  of 
Angelas  Ifaacus,  a Cracian  Emperor.  They  were 
very  convenient  and  ufeful,  as  being  not  fo 
heavy  and  cumberfome  as  thcfe  of  Iron  : But 
jthefe  are  now  quite  laid  afide.  They  wore  them 
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only  to  defend  their  Breads,  and  therefore  cal I’d 
them  Thoraca , which  in  Greek  fignifies  that  Parc 
of  the  Body ; as  Servitts  interprets  that  Place  of 
Firgtl  in  the  Eleventh  of  his  C&neids. 

TboracX  indutus,  abenit 

Horrebat  fquamis 

“ His  Back  and  Bread, 

<c  Well  temper’d  Steel  and  fcaly  Brafe  inveft.1 

They  made  them  of  two  or  three  Anuleti^ 
which  they  gilt  and  tied  together  with  a Thred, 
but  had  always  under  them  a Bulls  Hide  ortwa3 
according  to  that  of  the  pth  of  the  ts£neids. 

Ogam  me  duo  tame  a terga , 

Nec  duplici  ~]quama  lorica  fidelity  & auro 
Sufiinuit . 

“ Not  two  Bulls  Hides  th’  impetuous  Force 
withhold. 

“ Nor  Coat  of  double  Male,  with  Scales  of 
Gold. 

Concerning  (J)  Battering  RamSy  and  other  war- 
like Engins,  as  the  Catapult  ay  Pluteus,  Finest, 
and  the  thundering  ( g)  Balijla , I (hall  fay  no- 
thing, in  regard  (being  lookt  upon  as  unnecef- 
fary  Things)  they  are  quite  out  of  Ufe,  and 
Guns  are  come  upon  the  Stage  in  their  Room. 
Neither  are  Currus  Faleati,  i.  e . Chariots  armed 
with  Scythes  made  now  a-days,  becaufe  our 
brazen  Grans  which  kill  at  a Didance,are  fuppoied 
to  be  more  commodious. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

( d ) [ They  us'd  Brazen  Trumpets .] 

Their  feveral  Sorts  of  Trumpets,  as  Cormtal 
Tube,  Butrina,  are  mod  accurately  deferibed 
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with  their  feverai  Differences  by  Lip  fas,  in  his 
IV  Book  de  milit.  Roman.  And  thither  we 
make  bold  to  refer  the  Reader,  for  more  ample 
Satisfa&ion  touching  that  warlike  Infir u merit. 

(e)  [Drums,  &c.] 

Tis  true  enough  what  our  Author  faith  con- 
cerning thefe,  that  they  were  not  in  ufe  among 
the  Romans , as  Lip  fas  proves  in  the  ioth  Chap- 
ter of  the  rorecked  Book.  You  have  them  de- 
Icribed  in  Saidas,  who  tells  us,  that  inftead  of 
Trumpets,  the  Indians  us’d  Whips,  wherewith 
beating  both  the  Air  and  Drums,,  they  made  aa 
horrible  Noife,  and  a Bombons  kind  of  Sound.. 

Their  Drums  were  made  after  this  Manner  ; 
They  took  the  hump  of  a Fir-Tree,  and  made  it 
hollow,  and  put  Latton  Bells  into  the  Cavity 
of  it ; and  then  having  cover'd  the  Mouth  with 
a Piece  of  Leather,/  they  iofs’d  it  up  and 
down,  and  threw  it  about  in  the  Army ; fo 
that  the  Bells  founding  within  the  Deal,  made 
an  obfcure  grumbling,  and  bellowing  kind  of 
Noife. 

(/)  [ Battering  Rams .] 

This  Engine  was  a great  Beam  like  the  Matt 
of  a Ship,  which  had  a Piece  of  Iron  like  a 
Ram%  Head  fattened  to  the  End  of  it,  by  which 
they  battered  down  the  Walls  of  Cities.  It 
was  hung  upon  a Beam,  which  lay  a-crofs  over 
a Couple  of  Pillars,  and  hanging  balanc'd  or 
even,  it  was  by  force  of  Men  pulled  backward, 
and  then  recoil’d  upon  the  Wall.  The  Head  of 
this  Ram  hath  no  Horns , but  it  is  blunt,  and 
made  of  the.  ttrongett  kind  of  Iron  with  a wen- 
dertul;  thick  Neck. 

(g)  [BaliflaPi 

/fwas  fo  call’d  M t*  from  catting 

forth 
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forth  any  Thing,  and  formerly  Catapulta  ^v.y 
57U7 of,  which  fignifies  a or  Shaft,  and  is 
delcribed  by  Marcellimts  after  this  Manner. 

Between  two  Planks  there  is  fet  in  a Frame 
and  faff  joined  a lirong  and  big  Iron , reaching 
out  in  Length  after  the  Manner  of  a good  Rule  ; 
out  of  the  round  Body  whereof  (which  is  arti- 
ficially wrought)  there  lieth  forth  further  out  a 
Four-iquare  Beam  made  hollow,  with  a direct 
PaiTage  like  a narrow  Trough,  ty’d  faff  with  ma- 
ny Cords  of  Sinews,  twilled  one  within  the 
other,  to  which  are  joined  two  wooden  Screws ; 
near  unto  one  of  which  hands  the  cunning  Ba - 
lifter,  who  dextroufly  puts  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
Beam,  a wooden  Shaft  tag'd  with  an  huge  and  a 
lumping  Head.  This  being  done,  two  lufly 
Men  bend  the  Engine  by  certain  Wheels ; when 
the  Top  of  the  Head  is  drawn  to  the  utnioft 
Extremity  and  End  of  the  Cords,  the  Shaft 
being  (Lot  from  the  Baiijfa  by  its  inward  Force* 
fwiftiy  flies  out  of  Ken  or  Sight. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  Military  Crowns  be  ft  owed  on  Soldiers. 

nr  HERE  were  feveral  Sorts  of  Crowns  given 
to  hilly  and  valiant  Soldiers.  The  mo  ft 
noble  of  all  was  called  ( h ) Civica , which  was 
conferred  on  him,  who  had  fav’d  and  prelerved 
the  Life  of  a Citizen.  It  was  made  of  Oak  fa- 
crcd  to  Jove,  and  which  bore  Acorns,  which 
(they  fay)  the  Ancients  were  wont  to  feed  on* 
He  was  honoured  with  a (i)  Mural  Crown 
(which  was  of  Cold)  who  firft  fcafd  the  Walls, 
and  forcibly  enter’d  into  the  Enemy's  City.  He 

wag 
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was  therefore  adorned  (as  it  were)  with  the 
Battlements  of  a Wall. 

A Corona  (i)  Vallaris  (of  Gold  alfo)  rvas  pre- 
sented only  to  him,  whofirft  entred  the  Enemy's 
Trenches. 

A Corona  (k)  Rofirata  (of  Gold  too)  was  given 
on  ly  to  him,  who  fir  ft  boarded  the  Enemy’s 
Ships.  It  was  in  Form  like  the  Beak  of  a 
Veffel.  Whofoever  were  honoured  with  any  of 
thefe  Crowns,  had  free  Liberty  to  wear  them  for 
ever.  When  they  came  into  the  Theatre,  all 
Men,  even  the  Senators  themfelves,  rife  up 
to  them  : They  fat  next  the  Senators,  and  were 
free  from  all  Offices  of  Trouble. 

The  COMM  E N T A R Y. 

(ti)  [Call’d  Civic  a."] 

There  were  feveral  Opinions  about  the  Infti- 
tutionof  this  ; fome  afcribe  it  to  the  Arcadians, 
whom  the  Oracles  were  wont  to  call  in  Honour 
©f  their  Antiquity,  Glandiphagos , i e.  Acorn- 
Eaters.  Others  give  this  Realon,  becaufe  the 
Oak  is  as  it  were  an  excellent  Pantry,  yielding 
ito  Soldiers  moft  eafy  Food,  and  that  in  a plen- 
tiful Manner. 

A Third  Sort  tell  us  and  fay,  that  ’tis  becaufe 
the  Oak  is  facred  to  Jove ; and  ’tis  very  fit, 
that  the  Preferver  of  a Citizen  fhould  be  crown’d 
swith  thofe  Leaves,  which  were  confecrated  to 
the  Prote&or  of  all  Cities.  This  in  Procefs  of 
Time  was  beftowed  alfo  on  the  Lord-General, 
if  he  fpar’d  a Roman , when  he  had  Power  to 
kill  him.  This  kind  of  Crown  the  Athenians 
did  fir  ft  Devife,  and  gave  it  to  Pericles . 

(i)  Mural 
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(0  [Mural  9 VallariiC] 

The  Former  was  put  on  the  Circlet  or  Top, 
like  unto  the  Battlements  : The  Latter  was  like 
a Bulwark,  or  at  leaft  the  Mound  that  fortify  <1 
the  Rampire,  calld  Vallum  in  Latin , from 
whence  V all  arts.  ’Twas  call’d  alfo  Caftrenfis,  be- 
cause the  Lord- Genera l bellowed  it  on  him, 
who  full  entred  the  Enemy’s  Camp. 

(k)  [ Roftrata , &c.~] 

Becaufe  painted  with  many  Ship-Beaks  9 
called  in  Latin  Roftra.  Tis  called  Navalis  by 
A.  Gelliw. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Axrmorks  (now  called  Arfenals')  of 
the  Ancients . 

HERE  was  a publick  Hall  at  Rome  well 
A furnilh’d  with  all  Sorts  of  Weapons,  that 
upon  a Cafe  of  Neceffity  or  the  appealing  a Tu- 
mult, the  People  might  be  in  Arms  immediately, 
in  an  Inflant ; as  Cicero  tells  in  his  Oration  for 
C.  Rabinius  ( l ) And  for  that  Purpofe,  there  is 
at  Venice  a moll  fpacious  Armory,  which  they 
call  an  Arfenal . 

The  COMMENTARY, 

(I)  [At  Venice , &cj 

(l.)  This  is  preferred  before  all  the  Arfenals 
in  the  World,  which  is  not  only  Bored  with 
all  kind  of  Weapons  for  an  Army  on  Land,  but 
all  kind  of  Tackle  and  Arms  for  a Navy  at  Sea. 
There  is  nothing  more  Magnificent,  Commo- 
dious, or  Formidable  in  the  Chriftian  World. 

There 
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There  are  expended  Yearly  600000  Crowns  in 
Military  Preparations  both  for  Sea  and  Land. 

Tis  above  two  Miles  in  Compafs  ,•  but  you 
nmft  Note,  that  within  the  Enclofure  of  this 
Arfenal,  are  contained  all  Sorts  of  Naval  Stores 
and  Tackle,  Forges,  Cafting-Houfes,  Rope- 
Yards,  Gallies,  Havens,  Docks,  &c . lo  that  a 
large  Space  of  Ground  mu  ft  needs  be  taken  up 
for  thole  Ufes. 

This  is  the  only  Bulwark  againft  Turfojb Ar- 
toiados  and  Ottoman  Fury:  And  indeed,  Tis  a 
greater  Sate- Guard  iharf  the  united  Forces,  and 
the  ftridieft  Confederacy  of  all  Chriltian  Princes. 
Tis  thought  there  are  Arms  for  50000  Men. 
Nay,  they  that  fhew  it,  would  make  us  believe 
(fay  modern  Travellers)  that  there  are  2500  Pieces 
of  Artillery,  and  good  Arms  for  100000  Foot, 
and  compleat  Equipage  for  25000  Horfe.  Thele 
Words  are  foon  pronounced,  but  not  lb  eafily 
prov'd. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  Triumphs. 

A CC  HU  S is  faid  to  be  the  fir  ft  that 
^ Triumph'd  $ but  Romulus  the  fir  ft  at 
Rome ; who  lending  his  Enemies  before,  went 
after  them  a Foot,  and  the  Army  followed  him. 

Tullus  Hoftilius  triumph'd  on  Horfeback,  and 
M.  Curius  Camillus  was  drawn  by  four  white 
Horfes,  whom  afterwards  they  all  did  imitate. 

The  Day  of  Triumph  was  always  Feltival 
throughout  the  whole  City ; all  the  Temples 
being  open,  and  the  Tables  of  the  Nobility  lb 
fpiendidly  fpread,  and  fo  plentifully  furnififd, 

as 
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as  afforded  the  whole  Soldiery  fufficient  Enter- 
tainment. 

1.  Firft,  The  Senate  met  the  Triumpher  at  the 
Gate  Capena,  thro’ which  he  pafs’d  and  enter’d 
the  Capitol . 

2.  Then  follow’d  the  Trumpeters  with  their 
warlike  Inftruments. 

3.  And  after  them,  were  drawn  the  Chariots 
laden  with  the  Spoils  of  the  conquer’d  Fnemy  ; 
together  with  Statues  andTabletures,  Figures, 
and  Images  of  Brafs  and  Ivory,  with  Towers 
and  Landslips  of  demoUfhxl  Cities,  and  theRe- 
prefcntations  of  the  Battle  and  Engagement  with 
the  Enemy. 

4.  Then  follow’d  the  Gold , and  Silver  and 
Brafs,  which  was  taken  from  the  Enemy,  toge- 
ther with  Statues  and  Tables,  Difhes  and  Piat^ 
ters,  Bafons  and  Candleflicks,  and  other  Uten- 
fils  of  Gold  and  Silver;  with  jewels  and  Pur- 
ple, rich  Attire , and  noble  Crowns  of  Gold 
and  Silver  prefented  to  the  Conqueror. 

5.  Then  came  all  kind  of  Arms  taken  from 
the  Enemy  as  Swords  and  Launces,  Bucklers  and 
Axes,  Breaft-plates  and  Helmets,  and  other  like 
Tackle  and  Inliruments  of  War. 

6.  Then  follow’d  the  Gifts  and  Prefents  both  of 
Gold  and  Silver  conferr’d  and  bellow’d  by 
Ibme  Thoufands  of  Men. 

7.  After  them  came  other  Trumpeters , fol- 
lowed by  fifty  or  a hundred  Oxen  crown’d  with 
Garlands,  and  gilded  Hoi  ns  on  Pur  pole  for 
Vidlims. 

8.  And  thefe  w re  attended  with  a Train  of 
Boys,  carrying  Galden  and  S lver  VefTels  to  be 
us’d  in  the  Sacrifice.  The  Servants  were  array’d 
wuh  Cloth  of  Silk,  and  Purple  and  Gold. 

And 
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p.  And  then  were  driven  the  Chariots  of  van- 
quilh’d  Kings,  laden  with  their  Arms  and  Dia- 
dems ; together  with  their  Wives  and  Children, 
Brethren  and  Relations,  Acquaintances  and  Fa- 
miliars ; and  then  came  a Number  of  other 
Enemies,  taken  Prifoners,  with  their  Hands  tied 
behind  them,  of  which  there  were  thoufands, 
and  thofe  Honourable  and  Noble. 

jo.  And  then  at  length  march’d  the  General 
hi  inf  elf,  in  a golden  Chariot  made  in  Fafhion 
like  a Tower,  drawn  with  four  Milk-white 
Steeds.  He  was  clothed  in  (m)  Purple  embroi- 
dered with  Gold,  holding  a Branch  of  Laurel  in 
his  Right-Hand,  and  an  Ivory  Scepter  in  his 
Left. 

11.  The  Li&ors  or  Serjeants  went  before  him 
with  the  Axes  and  Rods ; Trumpeters  and  Mu- 
ficians  play'd  mod  fweetly  on  all  Sides  ; being 
crown’d  with  Gold,  and  clad  in  Purple.  One 
of  them  in  a golden  Robe  reaching  down  to  the 
Ankles,  diverted  the  People  with  jefts  and  Drol- 
lery, and  fome  fmart  Sarcafms  levell’d  at  their 
Enemies. 

12.  There  were  coftly  Fumigations,  and  very 
rich  Odours,  burnt  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Ge- 
neral." And  a publick  Officer  held  up  a Crown 
with  jewels,  often  repeating  and  inculcating 
this  Motto  or  Document,  [ Refptce  Futura , & 
Hminem  te  ejje  Co  git  a,  i.  e.  Have  regard  to  Futu- 
rity, and  remember  thou  art  a Man].  And  there- 
fore the  Triumpher  had  a Whip  and  a Bell  hang- 
ing in  his  Chariot,  to  remind  him,  that  he 
may  poffibly  meet  with,  and  happen  on  fuch 
Times,  wherein  it  may  be  his  Lot  to  be  Jfcourgd 
with  Whips,  or  to  be  capitally  puniftVd ; for 
whofoever  was  to  be  Beheaded^  had  a little  Belt 

hanging 
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hanging  about. him,  left  any  fhould  touch  the 
defiled  and  impure  Wretch. 

13.  The  Sons  and  the  Daughters  of  the 
Triumpher  did  lometimes  ride  in  their  Father's 
Chariot,  but  the  next  of  Kin  always  went  near 
the  Horfe?,  which  they  fometimes  mounted,  as 
if  themlelves  were  about  to  Triumph.  When 
Augujlus  triumph'd,  Marcellas  rod  the  far  Horfe, 
on  the  Right-Hand,  and  Tiberius  the  near  one 
on  the  left,  and  the  reft  of  the  Blood  walk'd 
near  the  Beafts  ; the  Parents  were  only  fuftered 
to  ride,  the  reft  were  wont  to  walk  by  on 
Foot. 

14.  The  Servants  and  Armour-Bearers  of  the 
Triumpher  follow’d  his  Chariot,  and  after  them 
went  in  Order 

15.  The  whole  Army  with  the  Officers  and 
Captains,  with  ( 0 ) a Branch  of  Laurel  in  their 
Hands,  and  a Crown  of  the  fame  on  their  Heads; 
And  it  any  one  had  been  rewarded  with  golden 
Diadems,  with  Bracelets  or  Targets,  Spears  and 
the  like,  he  held  them  in  his  Hands,  fmging 
lo  P jeans , Songs  of  Praife,  in  Hononr  of  the 
Triumpher,  mingling  them  with  the  Feftivity 
of  fomething  that  was  ridiculous. 

1 6.  After  they  had  arrived  to  the  Forum  in 
this  Pomp  and  Splendour,  the  Triumpher  im- 
prifoned  one  of  the  chiefeft  of  his  Captives  ap- 
pointed to  die.  From  thence  the  whole  Senate 
and  Magiftracy  accompanying  him,  he  afeended 
the  Capitol , and  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
Death  of  the  Captive,  they  facrificed  Bulls,  and 
devoted  to  Jupiter  fome  certain  Spoils. 

17.  And  after  all  this  they  flipp’d  in  the  Por- 
ticos of  the  Capitol,  where  they  ftaid  till  the 
Evening. 

18.  And 
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1 8.  And  la(T  of  all,  with  feveral  forts  of 
Mufici,  they  waited  upon  the  Triumpher,  and 
conduced  him  Home,  and  lb  put  a Period  to 
the  Feftival  Solemnity. 

A Triumph  fometimes  lafted  three  or  four 
Days,  efpeeially  in  Cafe  there  were  great  Spoils  5 
as  did  thofe  of  T.  Flaminius , L.  Paulas,  Cn,  P (im- 
petus, and  Augufius  Cafar . 

(r)  No  Man  was  iuffer’d  to  Triumph , unlefs 
he  had  routed  or  kill'd  5000  of  the  Enemy, 
and  had  enlarged  the  Territories  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

This  pompous  Ceremony  may  be  gather'd  out 
of  the  3d  and  5th  Books  of  J Dion.  Halicarnaf. 
and  from  the  8th  Chapter  of  the  2d  Book  of 
P al.  Maximus  • out  of  the  24th  Chapter  of  the 
2d  Book  of  Jofephus  de  Bello  Judaico , and  out 
of  P.  tALmilws  his  Life  in  Plutarch , and  Ap- 
plan.  Alexand . of  the  Lyhian  War,  and  others. 

They  triumph'd  alfo,  who  conquered  at  Sea , 
fending  before  them  Beaks  and  Anchors,  and 
other  Naval  Tackle  of  the  Captive  Ships.  AH 
the  Silver  and  Gold,  and  the  Spoils  they  took, 
belong'd  to  the  People  of  Rome ; and  after  De- 
duction for  Triumphal  Expences,  were  laid  up 
in  the  Treafury. 

They,  who  had  difeomfited  the  Enemy  with- 
out ejf'ufion  of  Blood,  and  had  vanquish'd  Men 
of  lower  Degree,  as  Slaves,  and  the  like,  had  an 
(p)  Ovation  only  ; i.  e.  They  enter’d  Rome  on 
Horfeback,  attended  with  a Retinue  of  Knights, 
and  their  Friends,  and  an  Army  alfo  ; being 
clad  in  Purple  Gowns  embroidered  with  Gold, 
and  offering  Sheep  in  Sacrifice  in  the  Capitol  ; 
and  this  was  call’d  the  lejfer  Triumph. 


Then 
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There  were  reckon’d  350  Triumphs  and  Ova- 
tions from  Romulus  to  Relijarius , who  was  the 
la  ft  that  was  honoured  w ith  that  noble  Solem- 
nity in  the  City  of  Conjlantinople r under  the  Em- 
peror Juflinlan  : Other  wife  Leave  to  Triumph. 
was  indulg’d  and  granted  but  to  a few(/)  under 
the  Emperors,  though  the  Triumphal  Ornaments 
were  referv’d  for  them,,  as  the  Laurel , and  the 
Trabea,  the  Ivory  Scepter , and  the  like,  which 
they  always  usd  in  publick  Places. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(m)  [Bacchus  the  firfi  that  triumph'd'] 

He  returned  laden  with  ample  Spoils  from 
the  conquered  Indians , whence  he  is  call'd 
0pUpC&9  from  which  Word,  divers  Authors 
with  little  Alteration,  derive  this  Word  Triumph . 
Some  fetch  Triumph us9  QpictuC®-,  a Thriis , i.e.  Fo- 
l Us  Picul  nets,  Fig-Leaves,  becaufe  covering  their 
Faces  with  thofe  kind  of  Things,  they  were 
wont  to  dart  in  lambicks  their  bitter  Satires. 

0piet(/.CQ~  cum  rtt&yfiv,  i. e.  acclamare , tofhout, 
becaufe  the  Soldiers  were  wont  to  fing  ( Io 
Triumphe ! } as  he  went  to  the  Capitol  through 
the  City,  male  dicere,  to  reproach  and 

fpeak  ill  of,  becaufe  the  Soldiery  and  the  Mob 
were  wont  to  jeer,  and  droll  upon  the  Trium- 
pher ; left  he  Ihould  be  too  much  puff’d  up  by 
his  profperous  Fortune  ; wherefore  a certain 
Servant  went  always  before  him,  ftill  re-mind- 
ing him  of  this  LefTon : Redire  in  fe  & fupra  ho - 
minem  nihil  fapere , i.e.  “ To  refle6i  upon  him- 
“ felf,  and  to  affcbt  nothing  above  humane  Na- 
turn  , 


Hence 
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Hence  that  Sarcafm  again  ft  Triumphant  Cafar, 
Gallias  C<efar  fabegit , Nicamedes  Cafarem,  i.  e.  Ca- 
•far  had  conquer  a France , but  Ntcomedes  Cafar  ; 
and  hence  was  occafioned  another  Flout [Urbanty 
fervate  Uxores , meechum  calvum  ad  Anemia,  i.  e. 
u Have  a care  of  your  Wives,  for  here  we 
c<  bring  a Bald-pate  Whore- Mafter. 

And  thus  when  Ventidita  Bajfus,  a Man  of 
mean  Rank  was  advanced  in  Dignity,  and  an 
eminent  Station  ; and  when  after  his  Victories, 
and  his  treble  Conqueft  over  the  vanquifht  Par- 
thians r,  he  glorioufly  rode  in  his  triumphant 
Chariot,  he  had  this  lambicl  level  Yd  at  him. 

Concurrite  omnes  Augur es,  Arufpices , 
Portentum  inn  fit  at  urn  conflatum  efi  recent. 
Namy  qui  Fricabat  mu l os  Conful  faftus  eft, 

i.  e. 

<c  Come  all  ye  Augurs,  Sooth- layers,  and  fee, 
fc  A new  Portent,  the  ftrangeft  Prodigy. 

K He  that  before  was  wont  to  curry  Mule, 

“ Hath  commenced  Conful,  and  rides  in  Chair 
“ Curule. 

There  are  infinite  Examples  of  this  Nature, 
whereby  it  is  inanifeft,  that  the  more  eminent 
Men  are,  and  the  higher  they  are  advanc’d,  the 
more  they  are  obnoxious  to  the  Darts  of  Envy , 
which  ever  (like  Fire)  hath  a tendency  upward. 
And  that  I prefume  might  be  the  Reaibn  of  the 
Triumphers  wearing  upon  his  Breaft  a Bulla  like 
a Heart,  as  an  Amulet , and  Prefervative  againft 
the  Powers  of  Malice,  fuppofing  it  pregnant, 
and  big  with  Remedies  againft  the  venomous 
Teeth  and  Bites  of  that  Evil. 

( n ) [Was  clad  with  a Purple  RobeJ] 

It  was  not  rneer  Purple , but  was  interwoven 

With 
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with  Palm , the  Emblem  of  Vi&ory,  as  we  in- 
timated before  in  the  Habit  of  Emperors. 

0)  [ Laurel  in  his  Right-Hand  ] 

Some  think  he  was  crown'd  with  a Garland 
of  Laurel,  of  which  there  might  be  thele  feve- 
ral  Reafons.  i.  Becaufe  that  vegetable  was  a 
Token  of  Peace  among  armed  Enemies,  and  was 
an  Emblem  to  the  Romans  of  Joy  and  Victory  ; 
or  2.  Becaufe  it  boads  a perpetual  Verdure- 
or  3.  Becaufe  it  was  depofited  in  the  Lap  of 
Jupiter , as  often  as  frefh  Vi6tories  created 
Matter  of  Joy,  or  (which  feerns  to  be  the  chief 
or  principal  Reafon.)  4.  Becaufe  ’twas  mod 
plentiful  in  the  Hill  of  ParnajJus , and  therefore 
molt  grateful  and  acceptable  to  Apollo . Be- 
caufe the  Temples  of  the  Triumpher  were  encir- 
cled with  Laurel,  therefore  they  call’d  that  Gar- 
land Corona  Triumphalis. 

( p ) [ Had  an  Ovation . ] 

So  call’d  ab  Ovium  wattatione,  i.  e.  from  the 
Sacrificing  of  Sheep.  In  this,  the  Coronet  they 
wore  was  call’d  Ovalis  ab  Ovatione , and  was  be- 
llow’d on  thole  that  enter’d  the  City  in  a trium- 
phant Manner,  when  the  War  was  not  either 
rightly  proclaim’d,  or  was  wag’d  without  Blood  ; 
or  upon  an  unjud  Account,  or  with  a mean 
Adverfary,  as  Slaves  or  Pyrates.  This  Garland 
was  of  Myrtle , which  was  confecrated  to  V'enns. 
(q)  [Supp'd  under  the  Portico  s of  the  Capitol,  &c.J 
Twas  cudomary  for  the  Triumpher  to  invite 
even  the  Confuls  themfelves  to  this  Fead,  and  af- 
1 terward  to  forbid  them,  led  fome  more  power- 
j ful  Perfon  fhould  engrofs  before  hand  the  Cele- 
brity of  the  Day.  However,  there  was  made 
Provifion  for  every  one  at  Home  ; and  therefore 
the  City  of  Rome  lolemnized  this  happy  Day, 

with 
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with  all  imaginable  dpplauje  and  Fefiivity , even 
beyond  all  former  Indances  of  Honouring,  and 
Methods  of  Rejoicing,  and  that  upon  this  Ac- 
count of  putting  an  End  to  all  Civil  Wars,  of 
increafing  the  Republick,  and  of  enlarging  the 
Bounds  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

And  'tis  ftrange  and  wonderful,  that  there 
was  not  only  T’ermilion  mixt  with  the  Oint- 
ments of  the  Triumphal  Supper  ; but  the  Body 
of  the  Triumphator  was  fo  fmeared  with  it,  that 
it  feem'd  to  flaunt  it  in  the  Azure  of  the  Sky.  So 
Camillas  triumph'd,  as  Pliny  writes  in  the  7th 
Chap,  of  the  33  Book. 

( r ) [_No  Man  was  fuffcred  to  triumph , to.] 
This  being  the  higheff  and  the  utmod  Pinacle 
Gf  military  Honour,  was  not  to  be  conferred 
promifcuoufly  on  all,  but  only  on  thofe  that 
had  vanquish'd  5000  of  the  Enemy  at  the  leal! ; 
and  if  any  Man  falfified  about  the  Number  of 
the  Slain,  he  was  punifh’d  by  the  Law  : And 
therefore  when  the  Triumpher  enter'd  the  City, 
all  were  fworn  by  the  Cenfors  to  tell  the  Truth. 

Whofoever  triumph’d,  ought  to  have  atchiev'd 
what  he  did,  either  as  Dictator,  or  Pr&tor , or 
Conful,  and  not  only  to  have  rdlor'd,  but  alio  to 
have  enlarged  the  Empire,  and  to  leave  that 
Country  peaceable  to  his  SuccefTor,  over  which 
he  had  triumph'd. 

(f)  [. Liberty  of  Triumphing  granted  hut  to  a few 

under  the  Emperors , to.] 

For  all  War  is  wag'd  by  the  Authority  of  the 
Prince,  and  therefore  no  T riumphs  can  be  grant- 
ed to  their  Generals,  becaufe  they  fought  under 
the  Command  of  another.  However,  they  gave 
them  Leave  to  wear  in  Publick  the  triumphal 
Ornaments  5 as  the  Crown  of  Laurd,  the  Gar- 
ment 
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ment  of  Eftate,  call’d  Trabaa,  the  Palm  em- 
broider'd Coat,  and  Ivory  Scepter. 

(r)  [Belifarius  triumph'd  under  Juftinian,] 
Who  gave  him  leave  to  triumph  over  the 
Parthians,  though  he  conquered  through  the 
aufpicious  Arms  of  others. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  Ambafpidors. 

THE  Ancients  allow'd  (*)  Ambaffadors  out 
of  the  publick  Treafury,  their  (»)  V mi - 
am,  or  Provifion,  and  Expences  for  their  Jour- 
ney, (»0  and  honoured  them  befides  with  a 
Gold  Ring,  which  they  wore  in  Publick ; but 
afterwards,  when  they  left  it  off,  they  wore  an 
Iron  one  within  Doors,  as  Pliny  informs  us  in 
the  1 i\  Chapter,  of  his  3d  Book. 

But  this  was  obfervJd  in  the  Infancy  of  the 
Republick,  when  none  but  Embaffadors  wore 
Gold  Rings ; but  afterwards  Senators  wore  them, 
from  whom  the  Cutfom  of  wearing  (x)  them 
was  derived  down  to  all  Gentlemen  and  Free- 
born. When  EmbafTadors  had  Audience  of  any 
Prince,  he  honour’d  them  lo  far,  as  to  fet  them 
by  him  5 as  Nicetas  relates  in  the  Life  of  Ange* 
Us  IJdacus  the  Emperor. 

The  COMMENT  ART. 

(f)  [ Embajfadors , &c.] 

'Tis  a common  laying  in  the  Mouths  of  all 
Men,  [That  Embajfadors  are  held  facred  and  In- 
violable ].  Marcianw  the  Lawyer  faith,  that 
their  San&ity  proceeds  from  a certain  Herb  call’d 

Vervain, 
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V erva'm,  which  the  Roman  Legates  were  wont  to 
carry  with  them,  as  a Badge  of  their  Office,  and 
that  by  the  Laws  of  EmbafTy,  they  ought  to  be 
fecur’d  from  Affronts  and  Injuries  ; Hence, 
laith  Statius  the  Poet. 

Et  SanBum  popxli  per  facts! a nomen . 

And  indeed,  there  is  a great  deal  of  Reafon  for 
it;  for  if  there  were  no  EtnbafTadors,  and  ail 
Entercourfe  by  Letters  difallow’d  between  Ene- 
mies, ail  Humane  Commerce  would  be  quite 
deitroyed,  and  all  Method  tending  to  Overtures 
of  Peace  would  be  utterly  obiiruited. 

Whofoever  litikes  or  affronts  an  EmbafTador, 
offends  and  fins  againft  the  Law  of  Nations. 
How  feverely  was  Manlius  Minutius,  and  after 
him  Fabius  and  Semproniw  puniflfd  by  the  Ro- 
wans, who  for  wronging  an  EmbafTador,  were 
delivered  bound  into  the  Hands  of  their  Ene» 
mies.  And  if  id,  then  what  in  Equity  ought 
they  to  fuffer,  who  have  not  only  beaten , but 
barbaroufly  murder  d publick  Miniifers ; as  the 
Tyrians  did  Alexanders,  whom  at  his  befieging 
of  Tyre , he  lent  to  exhort  them  to  embrace 
Peace. 

But  Achillas,, an  Egyptian  Generalovas  far  more 
Inhumane,  who  commanded  Diofcorides  and  Se- 
rapion,  (two  of  Cafar  s EmbalTadors)  to  be  im- 
mediately Bain  ; as  foon  as  ever  he  law  them, 
even  before  he  had  heard,  or  underftood  their 
Errand • 

But  that  filthy  Slut  Helena  by  Name,  a Ruf- 
fian Queen,  is  an  Inflance  of  Perfidiouinefs  be- 
yond all  Parallel,  who  when  the  King  of  the 
Pruteni  defifd  her  in  Marriage,  lhe  commanded 
his  Courier  to  be  buried  alive : Afterward,  lhe 

defifd 
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defir’d  that  more  worthy  Perfons  might  be  dif- 
patch’d  to  her  Court,  who  when  they  came, 
namely,  fifty  choice  Gentlemen  of  Authority 
and  Honour , fhe  commanded  them  to  be 
burnt,  and  facrificed  them  all  in  one  common 
Flame.  And  after  (lie  was  married,  under 
Colour  of  a Feaft,  fhe  caus’d  5000  of  her  Ene- 
mies, made  drunk  before-hand,  to  be  favagely 
butcher  d ; and  then  in  the  Epilogue  of  all,  to 
confummate  the  Tragedy , like  a defperatc 
Wretch,  fhe  goes  and  drowns  her  felf,  and  there’s 
an  End  of  a Bloody  Quean, 

What  Cities  have  been  ruin’d  by  Treachery 
towards  Embafladors,  and  by  the  bafe  viola- 
tion of  this  Law  of  Nations?  Hiftory  can 
furnifh  us  with  many  Examples ; for  Corinth 
was  Pack’d  by  the  Romans  for  their  ha-rd  Treat- 
ment, andUfageof  their  EmbafTadors,  as  Cicero 
informs  u?,  who  therefore  advifed  the  Romans 
to  fend  Po?npey  again  ft  Mithridates , who  had 
murdered  their  Embafladors,  who  fhould  have 
been  privileged  with  fafety,  even  in  the. raid  ft  of 
Enemies.  And  we  read  in  Floras , that  the  Ro- 
mans proclaim’d  War  againft  the  Illyrians  meerly 
upon  the  Account  of  a Plain  Embaflador.  Sai- 
das writes,  that  the  Laconians  were  viflted  with 
the  Plague  for  expelling  the  Embafladors  of 
Xerxes  out  of  their  City. 

They  that  died  in  their  Embafly,  were  highly 
honour’d  after  their  Death  5 and  the  Roman  Em- 
bafladors that  were  flain  by  the  Enemy,  had 
their  Statues  erefted  to  perpetuate  their  Memory, 
as  had  thofe  four  whom  Laertes  Tolumnius,  the 
King  of  the  V dentes  had  barbaroufly  murder’d, 
as  if  they  had  died  in  fhe  Bed  of  Honour,  and 
had  fallen  a Sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  Country; 

L (ti)  [F'iaticufn 
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(h)  [Piattcum,  or  Expences  of  their  Journey!] 

This  Provifion  or  Charges  was  paid  out  of 
the  Publick  Treafury,  and  was  call’d  Legativtm ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  given  to  thofe,  who  gratui- 
toufly  took  upon  them  this  noble  Office ; and  if 
any  one  died  before  his  Return,  the  Allowance 
for  his  Port , was  not  lettered  again,  but  given 
to  his  Heir. 

But  now,  whether  an  Embaflador  is  obliged 
to  give  to  his  Matter  the  Prefents  that  are  made 
him,  is  a difputable  Point,  and  Worthy  our 
Confideration.  Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  an 
Embaflador  reprefenting  the  Perfon  of  his  Prince ; 
is  to  be  honoured  as  he  is,  and  therefore  the  Pre- 
fents  he  receives  he  mutt  give  to  his  Matter. 
Others  think  otherwife,  and  illuftrate  the  Mat- 
ter by  this  Inftance,  viz,.  If  any  Thing  be  given 
to  a Member  of  a Society,  by  Virtue  of  the  fame 
he  hath  a Right  to  it,  and  not  the  Company , the 
Donation  being  made  to  the  Perfon  alone, 
and  not  to  the  whole  Body : And  as  on  the 
contrary,  if  a Man  be  damnify’d  upon  the  Ac- 
count of  the  Fraternity  to  which  he  belongs, 
lie  ftands  to  the  Lofs,  and  not  they  5 fo  if  he 
chance  to  get  by  it,  all  that  accrews  to  him  is 
clearly  his  own. 

Befides,  Embafladors  are  frequently  expose  to 
Dangers , and  are  often  in  Jeopardy  againtt  their 
Wills,  and  therefore  have  more  need  to  be  en- 
couraged by  Rewards,  than  any  way  defrauded  * 
But  however,  the  Mind  of  the  Donor  is  to  be 
confider'd,  whether  or  no  he  beftow’d  his  Boon 
on  the  Embajfador  or  his  M after,  which  may  be 
caflly  difeernd  by  the  Quality  of  the  largels. 


Q,Fah 
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<2.  Fab.  G urges,  and  the  Fabii  Pi  floret,  and 
0.  Ogulmtu  are  celebrated  in  Hitfory  for  putting 
tlieir  Prelents,  they  received  privately  from  Pto- 
lomy  into  the  pubhck  Treafury,  and  that  before 
they  had  brought  their  Anfwer  to  the  Senate, 
fuppofing  nothing  to  be  given  to  a publick  Mi- 
ni tier,  but  Praife  and  Applaufe  for  his  prudent 
difcharging  of  his  Weighty  Office. 

(»)  [ Honoured  them  with  a Gold  Ring .] 

It  is  mott  certain  that  the  Ancients  wore  upon 
their  Fingers,  Rings  of  Iron.  For  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  the  Senate  it  felf  for  a long  Time  together, 
had  no  Gold  ones  ; as  Juvenal  aifo  intimates  in 
that  Verfe.— Qui  Lacedtmonium  pitylifmate  lubricat 
orbem , i.  t . that  makes  his  Ring  flippery  with 
Spittle.  He  under ftands  here  a rich  Curmudgeon^ 
it  being  ufual  with  fuch,  when  in  an  Idle  Po- 
fture,  to  play  with  their  Rings,  and  to  turn 
them  about,  to  pull  them  off  and  on;  and  to 
make  them  flip  more  glibly,  they  were  wont 
to  wet  their  Fingers  with  Spittle.  By  Laceda - 
monium  Orbem , he  means  an  Iron  Ring,  becaufe 
as  Pliny  informs  us,  they  were  the  only  People 
that  wore  them  of  that  Metal. 

There  was  but  little  Gold  at  Rome  for  a long 
while  together,  flnee  Rings  made  of  it,  were 
given  only  to  thofe  that  went  on  Embaffies  into 
foreign  Parts,  on  Purpofc  to  recommend  them 
(I  fuppoie)  as  more  honourable  to  Strangers. 
Afterward,  they  grew  more  common  and  were 
worn  by  Servants,  with  little  Heads  of  Iron 
upon  them,  which  kind  of  Rings  were  call’d 
Samothracian  from  Samothrace , the  Place  where 
was  firti  invented  the  Art  of  encircling,  or 
enchafing  Iron  with  Gold  ; fo  that  the  former 
L 2 fhall 
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fhall  be  inferted  inftcad  of  a Jewel  into  the 
latter. 

( x ) [ Derived  down  to  Gentlemen  and  Free- 

men, &c.] 

Servants  threw  away  their  Iron  Rings,  and 
wore  Gold  ones,  and  can  you  blame  them  for 
it  ? When  they  attained  to  the  Privilege  of 
Free-born  (or  were  free  from  Servitude)  they 
had  the  Prerogative  from  the  Emperor  of  wear- 
ing Gold  Rings ; the  beftowing  of  which  was  a 
Token  of  Liberty,  and  alfo  of  the  Equtftrian 
Order  ; for  feeing  none  wore  them  but  thafe  of 
that  Rank  ( whereby  they  were  diftinguifh’d 
from  the  Commons)  the  indulging  the  ufe  of 
them,  was  a dignifying  them  with  that  Ho- 
nour ; fo  that  many  libertini , privileged  with 
Gold  Rings,  are  efteemed  Ingenui , i e.  Free-born. 
Tacitus  uieth  thefe  two  Phrafes,  Equeflri  digni - 
fate  denar  e,  & annul  is  honor  are,  i,  e.  to  make  a 
Gentleman  and  to  give  Rings,  promifeuoufty 
for  one  and  the  fame  Thing. 

At  fir  ft,  Pings  were  worn  on  either  Hand, 
and  on  any  Finger,  but  when  Luxury  had  en- 
graven rich  Inlculptures,  and  added  Gems  to 
their  Rings,  they  were  then  transplanted  from 
the  Right,  which  is  more  employed,  and  were 
put  on  the  Left,  which  is  more  idle  and  difus’d  ; 
left  by  the  continual  Offices  and  Bufinefs  of 
the  Right,  the  Jewels, fhould  be  broken. 

And  Tis  faid  that  both  Greeks  and  Romans 
made  Choice  of  the  Finger  next  the  little  ,one 
(call’d  Annularis,  the  Ring-Finger)  for  their 
Rings,  for  fear  the  Gold  fhculd  be  too  much 
worn,  in  regard  that  Finger  is  leaft  us’d  of  all 
the  other,  and  cannot  be  extended  alone. 


Some 
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Some  give  this'Reafon  ; namely,  that  in  the 
DifTeCfioifof  Humme  Bodies  (very  frequent  a:*- 
mor.g  the  Egyptians)  there  was  found  a very 
flender  Nerve  reaching  from  that  Finger  to  the 
Heart,  and  therefore  they  thought  fit  to  honour 
it,  as  having  fo  near  an  Alliance  and  Connection 
with  the  Fountain  of  Life. 

But  this  Opinion  which  magnifies  the  fourth 
Finger  of  the  Left-hand,  prduming  therein  a 
Cordial  Relation,  that  a panicbhr  Veffiel,  Nerve, 
or  Artery  is  conferred  thereto  from  the  Heart ; 
and  therefore  that  efpecially  has  the  Honour  to 
bear  our  Rings,  is  confuted  in  Dr.  Brown  s Prul- 
gar  Errors  in  the  217th  Page  of  his  ift  Book, 
to.  which  we  refer  the  curious  Reader.  Ma- 
crobius  affirms  the  Geftation  of  Rings  upon  that 
Hand  and  Finger,  might  rather  be  ufed  for 
their  Convenience  and  Prefervation,  than  any 
cordial  Relation. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  Marriages,. 

T T would  be  too  a tedious  Bufinefs  to  fet 
down  every  particular  Ceremony,  obferved 
by  the  Heathens  at  their  folemn  Nuptials ; I 
(hall  therefore  only  prefent  you  with  the  chiefeft. 

Fir  ft  then,  one  in  the  Name  of  the  Bride- 
groom, (y  ) divin’d  by  the  chattering  and  flight 
of  Birds,  whether  the  Match  was  like  to  prove 
happy  or  not,  and  this  Perfon  was  call’d  Para - 
nymphus.  And  the  fame  Augury  was  performed 
alfo  by  another  in  the  Name  of  the  Bride. 

L 3 (*)  They 
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# (*»)  They  were  call’d  tiponfus  and  Sponf 5r,  and 
likewife  (4)  Cam  and  Caia  from  one  Caia  Cecilia, 
a celebrated  Matron,  who  for  Spinning  and  Hul- 
wifry  was  beyond  all  Parallel. 

T was  cuttomary  andufual  for  both  Parties,to 
(b)  touch  Fire  and  Water  as  a Token  that  all 
Things  fhould  he  common  between  them  5 as 
thofe  Elements  are  fo  for  the  fupport  and 
maintenance  of  Humane  Life.  And  that  was 
( as  it  were  ) the  Earmfi  and  Pledge  of  their 
Marriage,  as  a Ring  is  now. 

The  Bride  was  ( c ) begirt  with  a Woollen  Girdle , 
and  that  knit  fo  fa  ft,  that  no  Body  could  un- 
tie it  befides  her  Husband  ; whereby  was  figni- 
fied  the  indiffoluble  Union  between  married 
Perfons. 

When  the  Bride  was  conduced  to  theBride- 
groom,a(<0  lighted  Torch  was  carried  before  her, 
ihewing  that  the  Wife  is  the  Glory  of  her 
Husband. 

As  Ihe  was  entring  into  her  Husband’s  Houfe, 

(f)  they  lifted  her  up  a little,  leaft  with  her  Feet 
fhe  fhould  ftrike  againtt  the  Threttiold,  and  fo 
gather  from  thence  lome  ill  Omen. 

They  oil’d  the  Hinges  of  the  Door,  leaft  they 
(hould  fcreak  and  make_a  Noife,  and  they 

(g)  fcatter  Nuts  as  they  entred  into  the  Apart- 
ment of  the  Bridegroom,  intimating  thereby, 
that  they  were  under  the  Protection  of  Jove , to 
whom  that  Fruit  was  confecrated ; others  fay, 
it  was  to  remind  the  married  Couple,  that  they 
were  no  longer  Children  to  play  with  Nuts. 

(by  Laftly,  The  Husband  parted  with  a Spear 
the  Hair  of  his  Wife,  to  teach  her  that  ftie 
flhould  rather  die,  than  be  guilty  of  any  Thing 
that  might  diffoive  her  Marriage, 

The 
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Tht  CO  M ME  NT  ARY: 

(y  ) [Did  Divine  by  Birds,  &C.] 

The  Sign  or  Token,  which  thefe  Soothfayers 
hi  their  Augury  accounted  molt  fortunate,  was 
a Turtle  and  a Crow,  if  they  appeared  both  toge- 
ther ; becaufe  both  thefe  Birds  are  fo  fond  of 
their  Mates,  that  after  their  Widowhood,  they 
never  defire  a fecond  Marriage. 

(z,)  [They  were  calf  d Sponfus  and  SponfaJ 
A fpondendo , becaufe  in  their  Contracts,  each 
promifed  to  live  as  Man  and  Wife.  The  Man- 
ner of  contra&ing  was  commonly  this : They 
regiftred  in  Tables  for  their  greater  Security  the 
Form  of  the  Contract,  as  is -evident  from  Juve- 
nal, Satire^ 

Si  tibi  legitimis  pdlam,  junBamque  Tabellis 
Non  es  amatHrtH — . 

i.  e. 

ge  If  one  by  Cov^ants  and  iufi  Writings  join'd, , 
u Thou  loveft  not — 

Thefe  Tables  were  feal’d  by  certain  Witncflea 
term’d  Sign  at  ores  ; and  before  they  began  the 
Ceremonies  of  the  Contra#,  the  Man  procured 
a Soothfayer,  and  the  Woman  another,  whom 
they  ulhally  confulted ; hence  that  of  the  Satirifo 
— veniet  cum  jignatoribus  Aufpex. 

(a)  [Caius  and  Caia,  &c.] 

In  Memory  of  the  chaft  and  happy  Marriage 
of  Caia  Cacilia , the  modeft  Lady  o&Tdrqmnius 
Prifcus.  From  whence  fprung  a Cufiom  among 
them,  that  the  new-married  Wife,  when  foe 
was  brought  Home  to  her  Husband Y Houfe, 
was  to  uie  this  Proverb,  [Ubi  tu  Caius  ibi  ego  * 
Caia]  by  which  foe  fignify’d,  that  fhe  was 

L4  Owner 
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Owner  of  her  Husbands  Goods,  as  well  as 
himfelf, 

(b)  [Touch  Water  and  Fire,  &c.] 

The  meaning  of  this  Ceremony  Tome  take 
to  be  this;  the  Fire  being  an  attive  Element 
reprefents  the  Man,  and  the  Water  being  Paf- 
five  fjgnifies  the  Woman.  Others  imagine,  that 
by  the  commonnejs  of  thefe  two  Elements,  was 
hinted  the  Community  ’twixt  Husband  and  Wife, 
and  alfo  of  their  Pofleffions,  Goods  and  Chat- 
tels. 

( c )  [ Begirt  with  a Woollen  Girdle , &c.] 
’Twas  ty’d  with  fuch  a Knot,  as  was  call'd 
Herculeany  becaufe  thar  Heroe  was  look’d  upon 
by  Antiquity  to  be  the  moft  fruitful  of  Men. 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  left  no  lefs  than 
feventy  Children  behind  him  at  the  Time  of  his 
Death;  and  that  in  feven  Days  Time,  he  de- 
flower'd the  fifty  Daughters  of  Theftias , and 
got  them  all  with  Child.  For  good  Luck’s 
Sake,  the  Husband  untied  that  Knot  in  the 
Bed,  that  fo  he  might  be  happy  in  a numerous 
Ofspring. 

(d)  [A  lighted  Torch  was  carried  before , &c.] 
Towards  Night,  when  the  Ceremonies  were 
ended,  the  Woman  was  brought  Home  to  her 
-Husband’s  Houfe  with  Rvelorcbes,  fignifying 
thereby,  the  want  that  married  People  have  of 
five  Gods  or  Goddefles:  vi&.  Jupiter  and  Juno , 
Venus , SuadcUy  and  Diana , who  is  often  call’d 
hucina. 

Some  think  that  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Torches 
was  not  only  to  give  Light,  but  to  reprefent 
and  fignifie  the  Element  of  Fire:  for  no  Mar- 
riages were  deem’d  happy,  but  they  that  wete 
made  by  the  Sacrament  ( as  it  werej  of  Fire  and 

Water 
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Water.  Thefe  Torches  were  made  of  a certain 
kind  of  Tree  (/mating  forth  a pitchy  fort  of 
Liquor}  call’d  Teda>  and  therefore  the  Poet's 
call’d  Figuratively,  both  the  Torches  and  Wed* 
ding  it  ielf  by  that  Name. 

(ej  { They  lifted  her  up  a little , &c.] 

That  is,  over  the  Threfhold,  carrying  her  in 
by  a Teeming  Violence,  becaufe  in  Modefty  fhe 
would  not  appear  without  fome  ReluPlancy  ta 
go  to  that  Place,  that  fhould  be  fatal  to  her 
Maiden- Head.  There  are  feveral  Reafons  that 
we  meet  with  in  Authors  of  this  ul’ual  Cere- 
mony, of  lifting  up  her  Feet : But  that  of 
Scaliger  feems  moft  proper,  which  was  the 
avoiding  of  the  virtue  of  Magical  Enchantments, 
which  Sorcerers  were  wont  to  lay  under  the 
Threfhold,  either  to  abate  Love  and  conjugal 
Affection,  or  to  weaken  the  Powers  and  Faculty 
of  Generation. 

Bellies,  hitting  the  Foot  againftthe  Threfhold 
was  efteemed  very  ominous,  and  was  fuperrti- 
tioufly  oblerved  among  the  Heathens,  to  be  a 
Sign  or  Token  of  Divine  Anger.  It  is  obferv’d, 
that  Gracchus  upon  that  very  Day  on  which  he 
was  kill’d,  did  gricvouOy  wound  himlelf  by 
Rumbling  on  the  Threfhold. 

(g)  [Anointed  the  Hinges  and  fcatterd  Nuts(\ 
For  the  former  Ceremony,  the  Wife  was 
called  Uxor  quaft  Unxor.  And  as  for  the  feather- 
ing of  Nuts,  tome  give  another  Reafon  befides 
that  mentioned  by  our  Author ; namely,  Nuts 
were  fcattered  by  the  new  married  Couple,  .be- 
caufe, when  ftrewed  upon  the  Ground,  tha 
Boys  tcrambled  for  them  : So  that  the  pleafant 
Cries  and  tranfporting  cighs  in  the  Amorous 
Wars  might  be  overwhelmed  and  drowned. 

L 5 (h)  Di* 
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(h)  [Divide  her  Hair  with. a Spear,  &c.] 

That  is,  with  the  Topot  a Spear,  wherewith 
fome  Fencers  had  been  formerly  kill'd.  This 
Spear  was  call'd  by  them,  Haft  a Coelibaris , and 
the  Ceremony  betoken'd  that  nothing  fhould 
feparatje  them,  bntfuch  a Spear,  or  fuch  like 
Violence, 


CHAR  XVIII. 

Of  the  Games  of  the  Ancients. 

^"pHE  Grecians  in  Arcadia , between  Pifa  and 
"7*  Elis,  two  Towns  of  Greece  in  the  Olympick 
Fields,  did  inrtitute  in  Honour  of  Jupiter,  cer- 
tain Olympick  Games,  wherein  Hories  and  Cha- 
riots run  Races  in  the  Stadium , and  the  Com- 
batants (f)  fought  with  Clubs  an d.Whorlbats, 
which  were  Thongs  and  Straps  of  Leather, 
wound  about  their  Hands,  and  taggd  with 
Plummets  of  Lead  and  Iron;  with  thefe  they 
contended,  by  calling  them  up  into  the  Air,  as 
Virgil  tells  us  in  his  fifth  Book. 

They  engag'd  alio  in  leaping , wherein  he  was 
Vittor  who  jump’d  fartheft.  The  Conquerours^ 
were  (ft)  crown’d  with  a Garland  of  Olive 
(which  was  very  plentiful  in  that  'Country) 
and  were  exempted  from  many  burthenfome 
Impofiiions  in  the  Commonwealth  ; nay,  had 
Salaries  for  their  Lives,  or  Annuities  out  of  the 
Publick  Exchequer. 

They  ul’ed  alio  Sports,  not  much  unlike  thefe, 
in  Ifthmns  and  Argos , which  they  call’d  Jfthmian, 
Nemeaan  and  Pythian  Games,  and  were  the  fame 
in  effe$  with  thole  I have  mentioned.  Some  fay 
4 they 
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they  played  at  them  .with  Darts,  others,  with 
Quoits. 

The  Romans  invented  more  cruel  Sports ; for  , 
(/)  they  were  wont  to  make  Men  encounter  one 
another  in  the  Amphitheatre , which  Exercife  was 
afterwards  forbidden  by  Chriftian  Emperors* 
Condemn'd  Malefa&ors  were  (m)  to  fight  with 
Lions  and  Bears,  with  Leopards  and  other  Bealls* 
And  many  Chriftians,  but  00  particularly  Ig- 
natius, was  condemn'd  to  this  kind  of  Death  2 
They  inftituted  alfb  Chariot  races  in  the  great 
Cirque ; of  which  fee  in  the  2d  Chap,  of  the 
2dSe6h  and  Page  57. 

The  CO  M M E N TA  R Vi 
There  were  among  the  Grecians  four  forts  of 
Games  more  efpecially  famous,  viz,,  the  Olympick 
and  Ijlhmian,  the  Pythian  and  Nemeaan. 

[ Certain  Olympic. k Games.  3 
Thefe  were  kept  every  fifth  Year  in  the  Mount 
Olympus,  and  inliituted  by  Hercules  in  the  Ho- 
nour of  Jupiter  \ in  this  Game,  Corylus  an  Area* 
dian  won  the  fir  ft.  Prize,  though  fome  fay 
Hercules . There  were  wreftling  and  leaping, 
running  with  Horfes,  and  running  on  Foot, 
tourneying  together  with  courfing  Chariots  9 . 
the  Contention  of  Poets,  and  Deputations  of 
Philofophers  j the  Combats  of  Orators  and  elo- 
quent Rhetoricians ; there  Wars  were  proclaim'd, 
and  Entrances  made  into  Leagues  of  Peace,  where 
the  Rewards  of  the  Vi&or  were  Garlands  of 
Olive. 

[Which  they  call'd  IjjthmUn  ] 

Thefe  were  devis’d  by  Thefe  us  in  Honour  of 
his  Father  Neptune , environ'd  with  a dark  Wood 

of  7 
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of  Birch  Trees ; they  who  won  the  Vidory  had 
a Garland  of  Pine-Tree. 

\_Nemeaan  and  Pythian .] 

Nernaan,  nam'd  of  the  Foreft  of  Nm<za.  The 
People  of  Argos  kept  folemnly  this  Feafl,  in  re- 
verence of  Hercules  that  flew  the  mighty  Lion, 
whole  Skin  he  wore  fora  Coat  of  Armour. 

The  Pythian  were  in  Honour  of  Apollo * in 
Memory  of  his  vanquifhing  the  great  Dragon, 
that  was  lent  by  Juno  to  perfecute  his  Mother 
Latona. 

(/)  [They  fought  with  Whorlbats .] 

The  manner  was  thus.  The  Combatants  had 
in  each  Hand  a Strap  of  Leather,  wherewith 
they  flruck  at  each  other,  for  you  mufl  know 
that  this  kind  of  fighting  fucceeded  Fifty-Cuff's, 
wherein  the  Striker  hurt  his  own  Hand,  as  well 
as  he  did  the  Party  whom  he  flruck.  Hereupon 
they  invented  this  other  kind  of  fighting  with 
leathern  Switches , which  they  call’d  Ceftns,  from 
the  Greek  Word  which  flgnifies  a Belt 
or  Girdle. 

. To  make  the  Encounter  more  dangerous , they 
were  wont  at  length  to  tag  thefe  Thongs  with 
Pieces  of  Lead  and  Iron  at  the  end ; fo  that  with 
the  Force  of  the  Strokes,  they  oftentimes  dafh’d 
put  one  .another’s  Brains ; and  lefl  through  the 
Weight  of  Lead  or  Iron,  the  Strap  might  chance 
to  fly  out  of  their  Hands,  they  faflned  it  to 
their  Arms  or  Shoulders;  and  there  was  reafon 
for  it,  in  regard  thofe  iron  or  leathern  Pieces 
were  verj  heavy,  being  made  in  the  Shape  and 
Bignefs  of  Rams- horns. 

(J)  [tVere  crowned  wioh  Olive , 

Befides  thofe  Rewards  which  were  peculiarly 
dgflgn’d  for  every  Combatant,  all  Vidors  in  ge- 
i neral 
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neral  were  crowned  with  Palms  and  Praifes • 
iny,  they  were  not  only  laden  with  Honours, 
and  return'd  in  Chariots  with  triumphant  Pomp, 
but  had  Salaries  and  Penfions  for  their  Lives  : 
Nay  further,  fo  ftrangely  fuperftitious  were 
the  Ancients,  that  they  were  almoft  enroll'd  in 
the  Number  of  the  Gods. 

(/)  [ They  made  Aden  encounter  one  another  in  the 
Amphitheatre , &C.J 

The  Author  underftands  the  Roman  Fencers 
or  Gladiators.  The  fir  11  Original  of  which 
Sword-j>Liy;ng  to  the  killing  one  another  was 
deuv’d  from  a cuftomary  Practice  among  the 
Heathens  at  the  Burial  of  their  Friends,  who 
were  perfuaded  that  the  Jhedding  of  Man’s  Blood 
would  be  a Propitiatory  for  the  Soul  of  the  de- 
ceas'd. Hence  they  were  wont  to  buy  Captives 
and  Slaves  on  purpofe  to  be  facrific’d  at  Fune- 
rals ; afterward,  to  render  more  pleafant  this 
cruel  Spectacle,  they  chang’d  their  Sacrifices  in- 
to a Fencing  with  Art,  wherein  the  Combatants 
contended  and  fought  for  their  Lives : At  fir  ft, 
none  would  hazard  themfelves  but  Captives  and 
Fugitive  Servants,  who  were  forc’dto  it,  being 
bought  to  that  end  ; afterward  the  Freedom 
fuffer’d  themfelves  to  be  hir’d,  and  were  term’d 
\_Aattorati]  Hirelings ; yea,  the  Nobilily  them- 
lelves  of  decay’d  Fortunes,  to  merit  the  Empe- 
ror’s Favour  and  Love,  endanger’d  their  Lives 
in  thefe  kind  of  Conflicts. 

The  manner  of  this  cruel  and  bloody  Spe&acle 
was  this  ; the  Exhibitor  or  Maher  of  the  Shew, 
did  by  a publick  Bill  give  notice  to  the  People 
of  the  Day  of  the  Prize,  for  the  procuring  a 
greater  Coocourfe  of  Speculators.  At  the  Time 
appointed  they  produc’d  two  forts  of  Weapons, 

1.  Lh~ 
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1 . :■  LtifirU  Exercitoria  , as  Spears,  Wands  and 
Cudgels,  that  they  might  tofs  the  one,  and  fence 
with  the  other,  and  fhew  their  Feats  of  Activi- 
ty, all  which  were  but  preparatory  to  the  more 
dangerous  and  folemn  oneenfuing.  2.  Decre- 
tom,  with  which  they  really  encounter’d  each 
other  for  Life  and  Death,  and  therefore  fome-! 
times  they  were  called  Pugnatoria . 

(m)  [To  fight  with  Lions  and  Bears , &cj 
Here  we  may  obferve  two  Things,  1.  That 
excellent  Skill  in  any  Art  did  mitigate  the  Seve- 
rity of  Punifhment.  A certain  Smith,  merely 
for  his  Ingenuity,  was  favour'd  with  his  Hand, 
which  was  condemn’d  otherwife  to  be  lop'd  off. 
And  we  read  of  a nimble  tongs*  d Lawyer,  who 
being  provok’d  by  his  Antagonift^  again (f  whom 
he  was  pleading,  threw  his  Knife  at  him  and 
kill'd  him  ; for  which  being  fentcnc’d  to  die, 
he  prefen  tly  cry’d  out,  ad  Beftias , ad  Be  ft i as, 
intimating  thereby,  that  for  his  Eminency  in 
the  Law,  he  delerv’d  Life  and  a Pardon.  2.  Tho’ 
any  MalefaCtor  happen’d  to  conquer  a Bead  or 
two,  yet  he  was  not  difeharged,  but  was  to  efr* 
counter  others,  till  he  was  killed  himfelf.  The 
Man  very  feldom  prevail  d over  the  Beaft,  but 
on  the  contrary,  one  Lion  hath  been  too  hard 
for  two  hundred  Men. 

There  is  a remarkable  Story  to  this  Purpofe : 
A certain  Roman  Slave,  call’d  Androciius,  or  An- 
dmlus  , having  run  from  his  Mailer,  lived 
in  a Wilderneis,  where  a Lion  carat  to  him  be- 
moaning himfelf,  being  tortur’d  with  a Thorn 
that  ftuckin  his  Foot.  The  Fugitive  at  firftwas 
frighted  at  his  Approach ; but  the  Lion  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  laying  his  Foot  in  his 
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Lap,  intimated  a Defire  of  fome  kind  of  Help, 
which  when  Androclius  perceived,  he  pluck’d 
out  the  Prickle,  and  gave  him  Eafe.  It  hap- 
pen’d afterwards,  that  this  Fellow  was  con- 
demn’d to  this  Buniihment  ,*  and  it  fell  out  fo, 

! that  * this  very  Lion  was  brought  into  the 
Cirque  for  Androclius  to  fight  with,  where,  in- 
ftead  of  attacking  him,  he  tamely  and  civilly 
fawn’d  upon  him. 

00  [Particularly  Ignatius,  &c.J 
It  was  no  unufual  kind  of  Martyrdom  in  , 
the  Times  of  the  Primitive  Church,  thus  to  ex- 
pofe  holy  Men  to  the  Fury  of  wild  Beafts,  as  . 
appears  by  this  Example  of  Ignatius,  who  re- 
i joic’d  (as  he  laid)  to  be  ground  into  Meal  by  the 
Teeth  of  Savages , that  fo  he  might  be  turned  into 
pure  Manchct. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  thofe  that  were  condemn'd  to  the 
Mines . 

,'TT  Was  the  Cuflom  to  condemn  thofe  Maie- 
fa&ors  to  dig  Metals,  Sulphur,  Lime,  &c» 
whom  they  did  not  intend  to  punifh  capitally. 
They. dug  chiefly  in  Proconnefus  (as  it  is  ex- 
prelsd  in  the  Civil  Law)  which  is  an  Ifle  in 
the  Propontis , now  call’d  Marmora,  very  preg- 
nant with  Metals.  They  were  alio  condemn’d 
to  the  Ifland  Gypjks,  to  the  Red- Sea,  and  to 
other  Places. 

’Twas  a difmal  kind  of  Punifhment,  as  Cyprian 
complains  in  his  25th  Epiftle ; for  they  never 
faw  che  Light  of  the  Sun, ,„and  never  ikpt  but  as 

they 
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they  lay  on  the  Ground.  They  were  fo  chang’d 
and  alter’d,  that  they  grew  quite  out  of  Know- 
ledge. 

Many  Chriftians  under  the  Perfecution  of  Pa- 
gans fufter’d  this  Punilliment,  which  yet  after- 
ward grew  out  of  ufe,  in  regard  Princes  now 
do  (o')  not  condemn  to  the  Mines , but  to  the 

Galleys. 

A Thing  which  the  Romans  never  practic’d, 
who  would  not  fuffer  then  Servants  to  handle 
the  Oar.  They  bought. their  Slaves  for  neceffary 
Offices , but  they  gave  them  their  Liberty  before 
they  would  employ  them  at  the  Oar  • as  we 
read  they  aid,  when  they  wanted  Rowers  againft 
the  Carthaginians . 

And  it  was  prudently  done,  for  oftentimes 
by  the  Treachery  of  our  Slaves,  we  have  been 
conquer’d  by  oar  Enemies.  This  Cuftom  was 
introduc’d  to  fave  Charges,  but  not  without  a 
great  deal  of  Danger;  where  ore  the  Ancients 
never  made  ufe  of  their  Servants  in  their  Galleys , 
fo  far  were  they  from  forcing  them  to  it. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

There  is  a Difference  betwixt  thefe  twoPhra- 
fes,  Damnare  in  Met  alia,  and  Damnare  ad  Optts 
Metallic  for  the  fir  ft  wore  greater  and  heavier 
Fetters  than  the  laft.  The  Realon  was  this,  be- 
caufe  they  that  were  condemn’d/,’ * Met  alia , were 
cempeH’d  to  fettle  and  to  ftick  to  their  Work, 
from  which  there  was  no  neceflity  or  leaving 
R;  fo  that  moiling  in  the  Pf  me.  they  were  hr  ft 
fix’d  in,  they  might  difpence  with  bigger  Chains, 
without  hindring  their  abour. 

But  they  that  were  condemn’d  in  Opus  Me- 
tallic had  lighter  Irons,  in  order  to  their  Readi- 
ness 
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nefs  for  any  kind  of  Work.  Thefe  did  not  al- 
ways r%,  but  fometimes  exported,  and  l'ome- 
times  melted,  and  did  other  Offices  belonging 
to  the  Mines,  and  therefore  would  more  eafily 
be  hindred  by  ponderous  Links. 

(0)  [iVitt  condemnd  to  the  Mines , but  to  the 
Galleys ] 

And  indeed  whofoever  undergoes  this  feverc 
Punifhment,  ’tis  hard  to  tell  whether  he  be- 
longs to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Dead  or  Living ; 
for  he  is  daily  expos’d  to  a thoui'and  Deaths* 
and  yet  fcarce  ever  dies;  fo  that  his  Life  is  a 
Torment,  and  Death  an  Eafe  and  Refreshment 
to  him. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  Funeral  Rites  and  Ceremonies . 

|F  any  Perfon  of  Note  dy’d,  he  was  (p)  kept 
feven  Days  at  Home,  and  burnt  on  the  eighth 
with  pompous  Obfequies,  which  Virgil  deferibes 
in  the  fixth  Book  of  his  *s£neids. 

Principio  pinguem  tadis,  & robore  fefio,  &c. 

(q)  “ Firll  an  huge  Pile  of  fappy  Pine  ere<5t, 

“ And  cloven  Oak  with  fable  Branches  deckt. 

Afterward  a Cyprefs  Tree  was  fet  up,  and  cover’d 
with  the  Arms  of  the  Deceas'd.  They  veajh’d 
the  Corps  with  a little  warm  Water,  and  then 
anointed  it  with  odoriferous  Oil. 

In  the  next  place,  they  bewail'd  and  lamented 
the  dead,  and  lard  him  upon  a Bed,  and  then 
cloath'd  him  with  the  riched  Garments  they 
had,  and  having  fprinkled  him  with  Oil  and 

Frank- 
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Frankiucenle,  they  laid  him  on  a Pile  hollow 
within,  and  neatly  order'd. 

They  put  alfo  in  to  him  a Dog,  an  Horfe, and 
his  darling  Servant  whom  he  lov'd  beft,and  then 
turning  from  the  Pyre , they  fet  it  on  Fire  with 
burning  Torches.  And  when  they  had  done, 
on  the  ninth  Day,  when  the  Body  was  burnt, 
they  (r)  gather'd  up  the  Bones  and  Allies  ; and 
having  waftid  them  with  Wine,  they  put  them 
into  a brazen  or  an  earthen  Urn , and  then  fur- 
rounding  the  Herfe,  they  fprinkled  it  with  an 
Olive  Branch  dipt  in  Water,  fanfying  it  to  be 
purify 'd  by  that  kind  of  Ceremony;  when  the 
Party  was  dead,  they  repeated  thefe  Words,  V ale 
& I,  licet. 


Thofe  that  were  not  burnt,  they  embalmed 
with  Unguents  and  fwqet  Perfumes.  The  No- 
bility commanded  their  Free  men  to  keep  a Lamp 
always  burning  on  their  Tombs,  and  to  watch 
by  it. 

Nine  Days  after  the  Deceafe  of  the  Party , they 
inftituted  in  Honour  of  his  Memory,  certain 
Plays  or  Games,  call’d  Novendiales • which  Sports 
were  running  of  Hones,  and  killing  ofBeafts, 
fighting  of  Servants  and  Gladiators  in  the  Am- 
phitheatre. They  mades  alfo  on  the  fame  Day 
a fumptuous  Fqail  for  the  People  in  the  Forum, 
as  you  may  fee  in  the  40th  Book  of  Dion,  and 
in  Cicero's  Oration  for  Murtna. 

When  Quintus  Maximus  made  a Feaft  for  the 
Roynan  People,  in  honour  of  his  Uncle  Africa - 
nus,  Quintus  Tubero  was  ask'd  by  him  to  do  the. 
lame,  in  regard  he  was  Africans  s Sifters  Son  ; 
h§  did  fo,  but  cover'd  very  mean  Couches  with 
Goat-skins,  and  fet  upon  his  Table  earthen 
Ytffels*  which  fordid  Adiou  the  People  o i Rome 
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did  highly  refent ; and  therefore  this  very  honefl 
Man,  and  good  Citizen,  although  Grandfon  to 
Lucius  Pauius , and  Sifter’s  Son  to  Africanw,  loft 
the  Prastorfhip  by  his  Goat  skins. 

They  did  not  burn  the  Bodies  of  fome,  but 
having  reajtid  them  together  with  their  Cloaths 
in  Wine  and  Milk,  they  imerr’d  them  without 
the  City.  Emperors  were  bury’d  with  very 
great  State,  and  pompous  Solemnity,  which  He- 
rodian  defer ibes  in  his  4th  Book. 

Among  other  Vanities  and  Follies,  they  erec- 
ted a Stru&ure  ox  Pile  of  Wood,  hollow  and 
four-fquarc,  on  each  fide  of  which  there  flood  a 
Portal,  through  which  might  be  feen  the  Corps 
of  the  deceas’d.  Above  this  there  was  another 
fquare  Pile,  but  fomewhat  narrower,  and  above 
this  a third,  fomewhat  flenderer  than  the  for- 
mer ; fo  that  it  feemed  (as  it  were)  to  be  moun- 
ted by  Steps,  as  you  may  fee  on  Coins,  and  other 
Sculptures  of  Stone  and  Metal. 

CO  There  was  alfo  an  Eagle  ty’d  to  a Rope, 
which  when  the  Cord  and  Corps  were  burn’d* 
foar’d  upward,  and  was  fuppos’d  to  carry  the 
Soul  of  the  Emperor  to  Heaven,  where  being 
enroll’d  and  regiftred  in  the  Number  of  the 
Gods , he  was  honour’d  with  ihe  Name  of  an. 
Immortal  Deity.  ^ 

The  COMMENTARY. 

CpJ  \He  was  kept  /even  Days  at  home. 'I  f 
They  wa  fil’d  the  Corps  with  warm, Water, 
and  anointed  it  with  Oil  fometimes^.thcit  in  cafe 
the  Body  was  only  in  a Slumber,  and  i^ot  quite 
dead,  it  might  be  reviv’d  again  by  that,  warm 
bathing.  In  thefe  feven  Days.fpace,  all  the 
dead  Men’s  Friends  met  together  now  and  ;hen. 
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and  fill'd  the  Air  with  Shouts  and  Out  cries, 
hoping  that  if  the  Body  had  been  only  in  a 
Swoon  ^ or  eifieep,  this  P otijerariorp  mrght  have 
rowzM  and  awaken'd  it.  This  Addon  or  Cere- 
inony  was  term'd  Conclamatio . 

(q)  [A  Pile  was  ere  Bed."] 

For  their  manner  of  burying,  was  not  an  in- 
terring of  the  Corps  in  the  Earth  (as  it  had  been 
formerly)  but  burning  them  in  the  Fire;  the 
Reafon  hereof  being  to  prevent  the  Cruelty  of 
their  Enemies,  who  in  a mercilefs  Revenge, 
would  dig  up  at  their  Conquers  the  buried  Bo- 
dies, making  even  the  Dead  the  Subjedis  of  their 
implacable  Fury. 

This  Fire,  before  the  kindling,  was  properly 
call'd  Pyra,  in  the  time  of  burning,  Rogus  ( quod 
tunc  temporis  rogari  folent  manes ) and  after  the 
Conflagration,  'twas  called  Buftum,  q%  Bene  uflnm, 
i:  e.  well  burn’d  or  conform'd. 

(r)  [Gather'd  up  the  Bones.] 

The  Reafon  was,  left  they  fhould  be  remov'd 
. to  another  Place  to  be  bury'd,  and  fo  the  Cere- 
monies be  repeated,  and  the  Grief  and'  Charges 
be  renew'd  and  doubled. 

( s )  [There  was  alfo  an  Eagle  tyd , &c.] 

Of  this  you  may  confult  the  4th  Book  of 
Jierodian, , where  he  copioufly  defer ibes  the  pom- 
pous Ceremony  at  the  Funerals  of  Emperors. 

C H A P.  XXI. 

Of  Nomenclators . 

IT  will  not  be  impertinent  an d foreign  to  our 
. • Purpofe,  to  mention  in  this  Place  an  ancient 
Cuftom.  (/)  The  Romans  had  certain  Servants, 

who 
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who  learnt  to  know  every  individual  Citizen, 
and  to  remember  them  by  their  Names ; fo 
that  as  oft  as  they  met  any  of  them,  they 
told  their  Mailers  who  they  were,  that  fo  they 
might  falute  every  one  by  his  Name , and  by 
that  means  might  infinuate  themfelves  into  their 
Favour  5 for  (as  Plutarch  faith)  a Man  is  better 
pleas’d  when  he  is  called  by his  Name,  and  is 
more  kind  and  obliging  to  the  Party  that  calls 
him.  ; 

(u)  Thefe  Servants  were  call’d  Nomenclatorcs , 
whom  Cicero  mentions  in  his  Speech  for  Murana, 
telling  us  that  Cato  had  a Nomend ator,  who 
told  him  the  Names  of  all  he  met.  This  was 
very  much  in  ufe  among  all  thofe  who  Rood 
to  be  Magiftrates,  who  after  they  were  chofen, 
pafs’d  negligently  by  them , without  taking 
much  notice  of  them. 

The  CO  M ME  N TAR  T. 

( t ) [The  Romans  had  certain  Servants , &c.] 

’Twas  an  old  Cullom  at  Rome , that  on  Comi- 
tial  or  Court-  Days,  which  were  proclaimed  by 
an  Edidt,  either  of  Conful,  Magiftrate,  or  any 
empower’d  to  call  an  Aflembly  : I fay,  it  was 
cuftomary  on  theft  Days  for  the  Roman  People 
to  meet  in  Mars  his  Field,  where  thole  that 
flood  for  Magiftrates  (term’d  Candidati , from 
their  white  Gowns)  procur’d  the  Good-will  of 
the  People. 

This  (belides  other  Things)  was  expe&ed 
from  them,  viz,,  the  1a luting  of  every  Citizen 
by  his  Name  ; for  the  better  performing  of 
which,  they  had  a certain  Follower,  which 
fhould  prompt  every  Citizen’s  Name  as  he 
pafs’d  by. 


( u)  And 
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(u)  And  this  Servant  was  call 'd  Nomenclator.J 
Which  Word  doth  properly  fignify  a Common 
Cryer  in  a Court  of  Juft  ice,  fuch  as  call  Men 
to  their  Appearance ; whence  they  had  their 
Names  from  Nomen  and  Calo9  an  old  Latin 
Word,  to  call,  fometimes  ftyfd  Monitor , fome- 
times  Far  tor  ah  infarciendo  in  Antes, 


C HAP.  XXfL 
Of  Gifts,  or  Prefects. 

the  Calends  of  March , there  were  Gifts 
prefented  to  Women  from  their  Friends 
and  Relations,  becaufe  on  that  Day  the  Romans 
and  Sabines  engaging  in  a Fight,  the  Women  were 
concern  d in  the  Combat,  and  were  very  in- 
ftrumental  in  procuring  of  Peace. 

Wherefore  that  Day  was  accounted  Pefiival9 
and  much  Honour  was  given  to  Women ; and 
(as  Juvenal  informs  us)  a green  Umbrella,  and 
a great  quantity  of  Amber  and  other  Prefents 
were  conferr’d  upon  them.  To  which  Pompo- 
runs  the  Lawyer  alluding,  tells  us,  that  if  a 
Man  gave  a Prefent  to  his  Wife  on  the  Calends 
of  March , or  on  his  Birth-Day . the  Donation 
was  valid,  provided  that  the  Gratuity  was  not 
over  great.  Juvenal  allures  us,  that  Men  on 
their  Birth-Days  were  wont  to  prefent  their 
Wives  in  thefe  following  Verfes. 

En  cul  tu  viridem  Umhellam  cut  Succina  mitt  as 
Grandia , natalis  qmies  redit  ant  medium  Per 
Jncipity  & fir  at  a pofitus  longaqtfc  cathedra , 
Aimer  a Famines*  traftas  fecreta  Cal  end  is. 


$e&.  IV.  Gf  Gifts,  or  Prefents.  2^ 
i.  e. 

“ Lo  here  to  whom  the  green  Umbrella  went 
To  whom  the  goodly  Amber  Bowl  was  fenc 
Upon  his  Birth-Day,  or  when  the  humid 
Spring, 

“ Did  with  it  felf  the  Female  Calends  bring. 

On  the  Feaftof  Saturn  (/.  the  fecond  of 
December,  which  ts  the  Solflice)  Prefents  were 
wont  to  be  made  to  the  Men  ; and  fo  A™ 
were  alfo  (for  good  Luck's  Take)  on  the  firil 
Day  of  the  Year  ; wherefore  Stutomt tt  tells  us 
that  all  Ranks  and  Degrees  did  on  the  Calends 
of  January  bring  New -Tear  1 Gifts  to  AuruHus 
(even  in  his  Abfence)  in  the  Capitol.  & * 

t,lat  ,Cuftoln  extended  to 
more  Days,  Ttbertut  therefore  forbad  the  giving 

!he  CrTTRf°TNeW'YearS-Glfts-  but  only  oa 
H«5tdK  d , W And  Caligula  de- 

an  Et'<ft«‘hat  be  would  receive  from 
a?yJ °"  th«  Day.  That  Cuftom,  though 
quite  laid  alide  by  the  Ancients,  yetis  Bill  re- 
tain d and  obierv’d  amongft  us. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(»)  Brought  Nett-Years -Gifts,  &c.1 
JOrigma,  of  which  is  almoft  as  ancient  as 
the  City  ot  Rove,  the  «fe  whereof  grewand 
increas  d by  the  Authority  of  King  Tatk7 
was  the  firlt  that  receiv’d  r]°Un 
Tree  out  of  the  Wood  Sternia  as  an  * 
cious  beginning  of  a New- Year  • fmrU  tu  pi~ 
came  the  Word  Strena^  which  fjgnifics  a New- 
Years- Gifts.  Some  derive  Strpyi/t  f*r\ 

i*x»s,  implying  the  Wifli  of  them  tS  gavel t, 

viz*. 
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viz,.  That  they  to  whom  they  gave  it,  might 
rather  live  plentifully  with  Delight. 

(a*)  [And  Caligula,  &c.] 

Marcellus  Donates,  on  Suetonius's  Tiberius , cap. 
34.  ikws  that  Aigujlus  and  Tiberius  were  far 
from  Covetoufneis  in  the  Receit  of  Ncw- 
Years-Gifts;  but  that  Caligula  was  bafely  impu- 
dent, he  himfelf  ufing  to  hand  ready,  whilftall 
forts  of  Perrons  brought  their  Gifts,  to  him, 
as  particularly Suetonius  relates  in  his  Caligula., 
cap.  42, 
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Of  Honrs,  and  of  the  Clepfydrse. 

O')  T*  H E Hours  of  the  Ancients  much  differ’d 
*■*  from  ours,  for  they  reckon’d  twelve 
Hours  in  a Day,  longer  or  matter,  according  to 
the  Length  and  Brevity  of  the  Day  and  Night. 
But  after  the  Invention  of  Bells,  they  divided 
the  Day  and  Night  into  twenty  four  Hours. 
And  therefore  to"  this  end  they  had  Sun-Dials, 
call  d Solaria , and  in  cloudy  Weather  they 
made  ufe  of  thefe  (s.)  Clepfydra , which  was  a 
kind  of  a rvatry  Clock , made  after  this  manner. 

They  took  a Glafs,  which  had  an  Hole  at  the 
Bottom,  edg'd  about  writh  Gold,  to  keep  it 
from  wearing,  and  from  being  impair’d  by  the  i 
Water.  On  one  fide  of  this  Veflel  was  drawn  1 
a fir  ait  Line , which  had  the  twelve  Hours  in- 
fcrib’d  upon  it : Then  they  fill’d  the  Glafs  with 
Water,  which  di hill’d  Drop  by  Drop  through  j 
the  afore- mentioned  Hole,  and  put  a Cork  into  1 
the  Water,  to  which  was  fatten’d  a fmall  Tongue , j 
or  Needle,  which  pointed  to  the  fiftt,  fecond  j 

(the  | 

] 
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(the  Water  flill  dropping)  and  the  red  of  the 
Hours. 

The  C O M M E NT  A R Y. 

(y ) [ The  Hours  of  the  Ancients , &cj 
Pliny  tells  us  in  the  6oth  Chapter  of  his  7th 
Book,  and  Cenforinus  fde  Die  Natali ) and  Varro 
in  his  fifth  Book  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  that  for 
the  fpa'ce  of  above  three  hundred  Years,  the  ufe 
of  Hours  was  not  known  at  Rome , and  that  the 
twelve  Tables  made  no  mention  at  all  of  them. 
And  they  lay  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  firft 
that  made  Horologia , and  then  the  Grecians , 
which  were  calld  by  Antiquity,  Solaria  and 
Sciateria , . and  Horographia , and  Clepfydra,  be- 
caufe  they  were  made  by  the  meafuring  of  Wa- 
ter, a Defcription  whereof  you  have  given  by 
our  Author.  That  thefe  were  afterward  in  ule 
among  the  Romans , is  clear  and  manifefl,  and 
that  firlf  by  Scipio  Nafica. 

Formerly  they  were  wont  to  reckon  the  Day 
in  a continued  Series , from  Midnight  to  Mid- 
night : But  as  foon  as  the  Romans  underflood 
the  ufe  of  Hours  (which  was  about  three  hun- 
dred Years  after  the  building  of  the  City)  they 
then  learrfd  to  diftinguifh  the  Night  from  the 
Day,  and  aferib’d  twelve  Hours  to  the  one,  and 
twelve  to  the  other. 

The  Diurnal  Hours  were  reckon’d  from  Sun- 
rifing  to  Sun-fetting,  and  the  Nottumal;  from 
! the  Sun-fetting  to  Sun-rifing,  And  thence  it 
was  that  the  Hours  were  unequal,  according 
to  the  Length  and  Shortnefs  of  the  Days  and 
Nights. 

(*)  [Clepfydrse.] 

Thefe  Clepfydra  were  chiefly  us’d  in  a City 
M A chant  a, 
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\Achanta,  beyond  the  River  Nile $ where  among 
©ther  Things,  there  was  an  huge  Veflel,  into 
which  three  hundred  and  fixty  Priefts  brought 
daily  Water  from  the  Nile,  which  from  thence 
running  out  again,  did  inllead  of  a Clod,  com- 
mute the  Hours. 

The  CONCLUSION . 

Thefe  are  the  Things  which  occurred  to  me 
Concerning  thofe  Arts  and  Cufioms  which  were 
formerly  in  ufe,  but  are  now  either  altogether 
unknown,  or  elfe  are  quite  laid  a fide.  In  the 
reciting  whereof  I have  wav’d  a Difcourfe  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Pagans  (n6t  caring  to  concern 
any  fielf  in  fuch  Abominations  and  Vanities)  and 
alio  of  Laws,  fo  often  alter’d  and  chang’d,  being 
confcious  to  my  felf,  that  fuch  a Field  of  Matter 
would  require  another  Volume . 

And  I do  not  at  all  doubt  but  that  I have 
©mitted  many  Things  worth  our  Confideration 
but  I thought  it  fufficient  to  touch  upon  fome  of 
the  chief  and  principal. 

Now  I proceed  to  thofe  Things  which  were 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Ancients.  And  firft  of 
the  Neve-World  • with  which  we  will  begin  the 
Second  Book. 


The  END  of  the  Firji  Book? 
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PAN  GIRO  LIUS. 


Concerning  feveral  Modern  Inven- 
tions which  were  unknown  to  the 
Ancients. 


CHAR  I. 

Of  the  New  World . 

MONG  thole  Things'  which 
were  unknown  to  Antiquity,  I 
luppofe  the  (a)  New  World., 
found  out  by  Chnflopher  Colum- 
bus, a Genoefe,  in  the  Year  1492, 
to  be  one  of  the  chiefeli,  and  to 
be  moft  worthy  our  Notice  and 
Obfervation.  ( b ) There  was  no  Knowledge  of 
it  in  former  Times,  fave  only  that  the  Fortunate 
IJlands  were  faid  to  be  there,  the  Belief  whereof 
\y ol.  2.]  N might 
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might  poflibly  be  inftill’d  by  Navigator?.  And 
indeed  that  is  a wonderful  Thing,  arid  the  molt 
ftupendousof  all  thofe  we  are  capable  of  know- 
ing, and  I have  been  oftentimes  llruck  with 
Admiration  of  it. 

After  the  Difcovery  of  this  World,  we  (h) 
came  to  the  Knowledge  of  feveral  kinds,  of  Ani- 
mals and  Plants,  and  of  various  Curiofities  or 
Pieces  of  Art,  of  which  hitherto  we  were  utter- 
ly ignorant ; as  Cocks,  and  Indian  Mice,(d ) Guai- 
acum,  or  holy  Wood,  (e)  China , (f)  Sarfaparilla , 
Tg)  Sajfafras , and  other  wholfome  and  medi- 
cinal Herbs,  the  ufe  whereof  hath  been  very  ne- 
ceflary  fi nee  the  French  Difeafe  (call'd  by  forne 
the  Neapolitan , becaufe  brought  to  Naples  by 
the  Spaniards  returning  from  the  Ifle  of  Peru ) 
0)  was  known  in  theie  Countries. 

From  thence  came  alfo  (/>)  Indian  Figs,  (k) 
Nuts  and  Canes,  and  a vermicular  kind  of  Web 
made  of  Silk,  together  with  certain  (/)  Pic- 
tures compos’d  of  Birds  Feathers,  fo  neatly  es- 
prefs’d,  that  even  Painters  themfelves  cannot  re- 
prefent  them  more  lively  in  their  Colours.  There 
were  brought  alfo  from  thence  Attalick  Tex- 
tures, which  varioufly  expos’d  to  the  Air  or 
Light,  fhew’d  either  a golden,  or  rofy,  or  fif- 
teen, or  any  other  Colour.  From  the  fame 
Region  came  alfo  («?)  Knives  made  of  Stone, 
which  would  cut  any  thing,  and  Slippers  made 
of  Indian  (#)  Rufhes,  andleveral  other  Things, 
which  to  reckon  up  here,  would  feem  long  and 
tedious. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(a)  \The  New  World . 

So  call’d  not  in  refpedt  of  its  Creation,  but  in 

re- 
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fefped  of  its  Difcovery , which  was  made  but  in 
fatter  Years,  left  with  Democritus  and  Epicurus^ 
with  Anaxagoras  and  others,  we  feem  tb  affirm, 
a Plurality  of  Worlds,  which  fond  Opinion  ha- 
ving no  Keafon  to  Support  it,  is  quite  fallen 
to  the  Ground,  and  is  utterly  exploded. 

This  Expreflion  of  ( New-World J was  ancient- 
ly in  ufe,  it  frequently  occurring  in  Ciaffick 
Authors;  for  Ovid  writing  to  Livia,  honour^ 
Germany  with  the  Title  of  a New  World , as  He* 
gefipptts  doth  England . Befides,  Great  Britain 
was  look’d  upon  by  the  Romans  to  be  a not  he* 
World  beyond  Calais ; hence  TirgU’s  Melibcem 
in  the  firft  Eclogue,  clears  up  his  Voice,  and 
Tings  thus.  Et  Penitus  toto  divifos  orbe  Britannos. 

u A Race  of  Men  from  all  the  World  disjoint 

And  Horace  calls  them  ttltmos  Orbes. 

Serves  iter  urn  Cafarem  in  ultimos 

Orbes  Britannos i.  e. 

u Preferve  thou  Qefar  fafe  we  thee  implore, 

“ Bounds  to  the  World’s  remoteft  Britain 
Shore. 

And  Lucan  mentions  an  unknown  World  in  his 
fifth  Book,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Arabians 
flocking  in  to  the  AlTiftance  of  Pompcy. 

(b)  [No  Knowledge  0 f it  in  former  Times."] 

1 (hall  not  launch  out  into  that  great  Dijpute , 
whether  the  New  World  was  known  to  the 
Ancients  or  not,  nor  make  an  Enquiry  whe- 
ther it  was  difeover’d  to  ’em  under  any  other 
Name  ; but  rather  than  tranfeiibe  the  Argu- 
ments pro  and  con,  (hail  refer  the  Reader  to 
Dr.  Beylins  Cofmography,  and  to  other  Au- 
thors that  treat  of  that  Subject. 

N2 
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(c)  [We  came  to  the  Knowledge  of  fever  al  Things. ]. 

Which  indeed  are  fo  many,  that  it  would 
be  an  infinite  piece  of  Bufinefs  to  comment  upon 
them,  and  would  be  a Work  too  voluminous 
for  the  fe  few  Pages,  And  therefore  touching 
the  Nature  and  Situation,  the  Habit  and  Man- 
ners, the  Animals  and  Fruits,  and  other  Things 
relating  to  the  New  Worldy  I crave  leave  to  fend 
the  Curious  to  thofe  feveral  Treatifes  that  have 
been  written  of  the  Weft- Indies. 

(d)  [Guaiacvm.'] 

This  is  an  Indian  Name,  but  is  now  known 
throughout  the  World,  whereby  is  fignify’d 
the  Wood  Guaiacum,  fometirnes  call’d  Indian. , 
and  fometirnes  call’d  Holy  Wood.  It  is  not  only 
found  in  the  Ifle  of  S.  Dominic  (from  whence  it 
was  BrB  brought  to  us)  but  in  the  Ifles  of 
S.  John , and  the  Holy  Crofs.  The  Ifland  of 
S.  John  Bands  better  than  that  of  San  Domingo ; 
that  In  the  former  Place  moiftens  the  Bodies  of 
them  that  ufe  it,  but  this  in  the  latter  dries 
them  more,  becaufe  it  partakes  of  a greater 
Heat  and  Influence  of  the  Sun. 

Th&GuaiacanTree  is  about  twelveCubits  high, 
and  about  theThicknefs  of  an  ordinary  Man  ; 
it  bears  Leaves  like  Plantanes,  hard  and  nervous, 
but  fomewhat  kfler^  rounder  and  Bronger.  Its 
Flower  is  yellow,  and  its  Fruit  about  the  bignefs 
of  a Walnut,  and  not  unlike  Chefnuts  or  Olives. 
’Tis  of  a triangular  Figure,  and  hath  a white 
Kernel,  and  the  pleafant  taBe  either  of  Chefnuts 
or  Pine-Apples ; fo  that  it  kindly  invites  you 
to  the  delicious  Banquet  of  its  fweet  felf.  The 
Rind  of  old  Trees  is  black  and  fwarthy,  but  of 
young  Saplings , ruddy  and  fanguine,  but  is 
fomewhat  inclining  to  be  dark  and  cloudy ; 

I under 
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under  which  is  to  be  feen  a piftPMjid  of  Woo d, 
but  more  inward  ly  oblctire,  'and  of  that  Harde- 
ner? that  it  defies  the  Edge  of  ^tlie  keeneft  Ax. 
Tis  very  heavy  and  ‘refihow,  and  hath  a fatty 
kind  of  Sme]],  a fwect  Tafte,  though  a little 
bittetilhj  but  iomewhat  iltarp  and  acid  in  a Po- 
tion. ‘ ' . ; . 

- Though  foirse  think  Sadism  Lignum  and 
6uws.czrx  to  be  two  diffin6t:  Things,  yet  others 
♦affirm  them  to  be  one  and  the  lame,  though 
they  differ  in  Colour  Bighefs  and  Weighty 
for  what  though  the  former  is  white  both  within 
and  without,  and  the  latter. h’  tcflf The  Reafon 
of  that  is  this,  becaufe  Lignum  Sm&ttm  is  more 
Rrfckeh  in  Years  than  is  your  Gmhev.m  ^ for  this, 
’the  older  it  is,  the  blacker  it  is,  and  do  confe- 
quently  5iis  to  much: the  Whtr,  by  how  much 
the  jbtinger. 

The  ufe  of  this  Wood  c2  me  to  be  known  to 
us  after  this  manner.  .A  certain  Spmtard  having 
received  an  Unlucky  Blow  with  a French  Faggot- 
flick,  given  him  by  an  Indian  Doxy,  and  being 
fotely  tor^ur  d with  the  Anguilla  of  the  Stroke, 
his  dtdericmSc’ri'ztit  gave  him  a Dofe  or  the 
Water  of  Guaiacum,  which  cur  d his  Difeaie  at  a 
'Clap , and  niade  the  Wight  capable  of  cutting  a 
Caper  : lo  that  feveral  other  Dons  feeing  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Medicine,  made  ufe  of  it  afterward 
with  the  like  Succefs  in  the  fame  Diftemper. 
This  Gurgling  blazon’d  in  Sevil  by  all  thofe 
that  came*,  from  the  Indies,  was  immediately 
ipread  throughout  all  Spain , and  the  Fame  there- 
of was  prefently  on  the  Wing,  and  flew  in  a 
trice  over  the  whole  World. 

h ^ (e)  [China.] 

Tlie  Root  of  this  is  by  w&y  of  Excellency 
N 3 call’d 
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call’d  China,  from  that  vaft  Country  where  it 
grows,  by  fome  ftyl’d  Chinn  a,  by  others  Cinar 
by  the  Natives  Lampatan.  ’Twas  hr  ft  known 
to  the  Indians  in  the  Year  1535,  for  then  the 
French  Difeafe  was  cur’d  with  Guaiacwn,  which 
when  it  was  fir  ft  brought  out  of  the  Spanifh  In- 
dies,  was  worth  its  weight  in  Gold  ; but  upon 
the  Difcovery  of  the  Virtue  of  this  Root,  it  funk 
very  much  in  its  Value,  efpecially  in  the  Bafl- 
Indies,  where  it  was  laid  ahnoft  wholly  afide* 
and  as  an  Alien  made  to  give  place  to  the  other 
which  was  a Native. 

This  Plant  is  but  a Pigmy  or  a Dwarf  in  Sta- 
ture, being  not  above  three  or  four  Spans  in 
height,  but  hath  flender  Stalks,  and  thofe  well 
clad  with  Leaves.  It  climbs  up  Trees  like  creep- 
ing Ivy , and  hath  an  excellent  knack  (like  that 
Vegetable)  of  hugging  clofely,  and  therefore  ’tis 
fit  and  convenient  that  it  be  blefs’d  with  the 
Neighbourhood  of  other  Trees. 

It  bath  a Root  about  a Span  long*  and  that 
fometimes  thick , and  fometimes  flender , which 
being  pull’d  frefh  out  of  the  Earth,  is  fo  foft 
and  tender,  that  it  may  be  eaten  either  raw  or 
boil’d.  The  Chine fe  eat  it,  when  tender,  with 
ftew’d  or  boil’d  Meat,  as  we  do  Turnips.  Mer- 
chants and  Mariners  tell  us  they  grow  in  Fens 
and  Mountains , and  oftentimes  in  Woods,  out 
of  which  they  are  frequently  dug. 

That  is  the  beft  which  is  ponderous  and  frefh, 
firm  and  folid,  neither  rotten  nor  Worm-eaten, 
nor  falls  into  Powder  when  cut  and  flic’d,  and 
which  is  ruddy  without,  and  white  within. 
This  Root  feldom  comes  out  of  China  to  us  whole 
and  entire,  but  always  putrify’d  and  corrupted 
(for  fcarce  one  in  four  is  goqd  for  any  thing,  the 

Knavery 
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Knavery  of  Merchants  to  conceal  its  Rottennefs,1 
putting  Bole-Almonacl  into  it)  and  the  Reafon 
of  it  is  not  fo  much  the  Distance  of  the  Place,, 
as  the  Heat  of  the  Climate,  whither  Merchants 
and  Mariners  do  not  only  fail , but  oftentimes 
Jhji  either  to  visual  their  Ships,  or  to  avoid  a 
Storm,  and  fo  are  forc’d  to  endure  thofe  ex- 
ceflive  Heats  between  the  Tropicks , where  the 
Moifture  of  the  Root  muR  needs  be  dry*d  up;_ 
This  Root  being  incident  to  two  Faults , ei- 
ther to  be  fpongy  or  light,  or  to  be  corrupted 
or  Worm  eaten  $ the  latter  are  to  be  chofen  before 
the  former,  provided  they  are  ponderous  and 
yt eighty ; for  a DecoSion  of  the  light  ones  wilt 
foon  putrify,  neither  have  they  any  Virtue  tor. 
be  medicinal  to  the  fick. 

(/)  [ Sarfaparilla .] 

When  the  Phyficians  mention  this,  they  un- 
derftand  its  Rooty  which  is  the  only  thing  $hat 
comes  to  us  ; *tis  a Plant  that  hath  many  Roots 
about  two  Cubits  long,  and  in  Colour  like 
Allies;  it  grows  fometimes  fo  deep  in  the 
Earth,  that  to  pull  it  out  entire,  they  mulfc 
dig  very  low ; its  Branches  arc  knotty  and  woody, 
and  are  quickly  dry’d.  Whether  it  bears  a Fruit 
or  a Flower  is  not  yet  well  known. 

The  Spaniard  was  the  firR  that  gave  it  this 
Name,  wrho  chrijlerid  it  as  foon  as  ever  he  faw 
it,  in  regard  of  its  likenefs  to  Smlax  Afpera, 
which  is  a fp'mM  kind  of  Plant,  bearing  |iaves 
like  /z%  and  which  they  call  in  their  Language, 
Sarz,a-parilla , i.  e.  a Thorny  Vine,  Sarz,a  figni- 
fying  the  former,  and  Parilla  the  latter. 

An  eminent  Phyfrcian,and  a skilful’  Herbalift 
tells  us,  that  he  faw  in  the  Duke,  of  Florence 
his  Gallery,  a whole  entire  Plant  of  Sarfaparilla , 
N-  4,  brought 
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brought  out  of  Spain,  which  did  not  in  the  leaf! 
differ  from  Afpera  Smilax,  and  he  found  it  after- 
ward by  Experience  to  be  true  ; for  having 
pull’d  off  the  Roots  of  Afpera  Smilax,  with  a 
peco&ion  of  the  fame,  he  cur’d  many  that  were 
infeded  with  the  French  Difeafe.  The  fame  is 
confirm’d  by  Gabr.  Fallopius , the  Glory  and  Or- 
nament of  Italian  Phyficians  ; who  tells  us,  that 
he  knew  by  Experience  the  Root  of  Sarfaparilla 
to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Afpera  Smilax , be- 
cauie  it  hath  the  fame  Matter  or  Subftance, 
Marks  and  Virtues:  For  (faith  he)  I have  fre- 
quently us’d  it  in  the  Cure  of  the  French  P— , 
lnfieadof  Sarfaparilla. 

This  Root  was  brought  firfi  from  New-Spain, 
but  Peru  produceth  much  better.  They  begin 
now  to  bring  it  from  the  Province  of  Cuito , it 
growing  in  abundance  near  the  City  Guajaquil, 
hard  by  a great  River  of  that  Name,  which 
fprings  from  the  Peruvian  Mountains.  The  Wa- 
ter of  this  River  is  very  wholfome  and  medicinal , 
curing  many  Difeafes,  and  the  Spaniards  and 
Indians  come  above  fix  hundred  Miles  to  it  ; 
who  waffling  themfeives  in  it,  and  drinking 
great  Quantities  of  it,  do  Jrnat  very  much  every 
Morning,  and  fo  by  that  Means  are  freed  from 
their  Diftempers.  Some  think  that  Sarfaparilla 
derives  its  Virtue  from  that  River. 

This  Root  commonly  (boots  forth  (like  Helle- 
bore) into  many  Fibres , difpers’d  very  wide  and 
deep  in  the  Earth,  even  more  than  fix  Cubits, 
and  being  folded  and  wrapt  up  together,  they 
grow  into  Bundles  of  three  or  four  Pound 
weight.  Some  of  the  Strings  or  Threads  about 
thefe  Roots  are  thin  and  (lender,  and  others  are 
more  thick  and  bulky.  Thefe  Roots  have  a white, 

ner- 
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nervous,  hard  kind  of  Fibre  running  through 
their  Centre,  which  is  call’d  their  Soul ; the  Rind 
r?  folid,  like  compared  FJefh  that  involves  the 
Marrow,  it  hath  neither  Smell  horTafte. 

That  SarfapariUa ‘ is  to  be  chofen  as  the  befi , 
which  is  white,  thick  and  clammy,  hard  to  be 
broken  but  when  it  falls  into  Fitters ; for  the 
red  and  wither’d,  theputrify’d  and  rotten,  and 
that  which  crumbles  into  Powder,  is  very  ufe- 
left,  'that  is  naught  alfo  which  hath  a dirty, 
luteow  kind  of  Colour  within,  wherein  you 
may  fee  very  legibly  the  Marks  and  Footftepsof 
Worm-eating  and  Corruption. 

Cg)  [Sajfajras] 

sTis  call’d  by  the  Indians  Pavawe,  by  the  French 
(whom  the  Spaniards  imitate)  Saffafras.  Tis 
like  a middle* hz’d  Pine  borh  ill  Form  and  Big- 
nefs,  having  a naked  Trunk,  whbfe  Branches 
fpread  towards  the  Top  like  a prun'd  Pine-Tree  ; 
it  hath  a dusky  kind  of  Barf  cas’d  over  with  a 
thin  Afh-colour’d  Film,  and  hath  a tart  acrimo- 
nious Tafte,  but  very  aromatical , not  much  un- 
like that  of  Fennel ; lb  that  a finall  quantity  of 
its  odoriferous  Breath,  will  eafily  perfume  a 
whole  Robm. 

* 'Its  Trunk  and  'Branches. are  of  a white  Sub- 
fbhee,  fomewhat  inclining  to  an  A(h- colour, 
but  notAof  fo  aromatic al  a Tafte  as  the  Rind.  Its 
Leaf  is  triangular,  not  unlike  that  of  a Fig,  but 
its  frefh  ones  refemble  thofe  of  a Pear-Tree,  , but 
are  always  green,  i.  e there  is  always  a Succej- 
fi6n  of  new  Leave?,  though  of  a more'  cloudy 
yerdure,  and  fragtant,  if  "dry.  ’Tis  .uncertain 
whether  it  bears  a Fr)tit  or  a Flower -r it  hath 
lometunes  thick,  and  iometimes  thin  and  (len- 
der Root?, -according  to  the  Size  and  Bknefs 
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of  the  Tree.  There  is  an  Afh-colour’d  kind 
that  (iicks  dole  to  the  Root,  and  is  more  aro - 
matical  than  the  Bark  of  the  Tree,  fo  that  a 
Decoftion  of  the  Root  is  Tweeter,  and  more,  ex- 
cellent, and  is  in  very  great  ufe  among  the  Spa- 
niards. 

SaJJafras  grows  in  Florida , a certain  Province 
of  the  New-found  World;  and  there,  in  mari- 
time and  temperate  Places,  neither  too  hot  nor 
too  dry,  nor  too  mold,  as  in  the  Port  of  S.  Hal- 
len  and  S.  Matthew.  Tis  not  eafily  found  any 
where  die  throughout  the  whole  Country,  but 
in  this  Province  there  are  whole  Woods  of  it, 
which  by  rcafon  of  their  Fragrancy,  the  Indians 
at  fir  ft  arriving,  took  them  for  Cajfu  and  Cin- 
namon, and  not  without  good  Realon,  fince  the. 
Rind  of  this  Tree  is  as  fweet  as  the  latter,  and 
a Decodion  of  it,  hath  the  fame  Effects  as  one 
made  of  that  fpicy  Tree. 

The  hejl  to  be  chofen,  is,  fird  the  Root,  and 
then  the  Branches,  and  then  the  Trunk,  but 
yet  the  Bark  excels  them  all.  The  Indians  apply 
frefh  and  green  Leaves,  well  beaten  and  bruited, 
to  Sores  and  Wounds,  but  referve  the  dry  ones 
for  other  medicinal  Ufes.  This  Herb  hath  ve-. 
ry  great  Virtues  againd  various  Difeafes,  of 
which  you  may  read  more,  and  find  very  good 
Satisfaction,  in  Volumes  that  treat  of  Phyficai 
Trefcriptions. 

( h ) [sifter  that  Difeafe  was  known  in  thefe 
Countries , &c.] 

That  Indian  Didemper  was  propagated . in. 
Europe  after  this  manner.  Columbus  returning 
from  his  Voyage,  which  he  took  in  qucd  of 
another  World,  was  fraught  not  only  with  In- 
dian Women,  but  Soldiers  alfo  to  Naples,  where 
2 his 
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his  Catholick  Majefty  was  waging  War  with 
Charles  the  Eighth,  King  of  France, Thofe  Soldiers 
thro1  too  much  Familiarity  with  thefe  American 
Females, groaning  more  under  an  InjeBion  than  the 
Weight  of  Money , did  communicate  Part  of  their 
Effeds  and  Merchandize,  to  thofe  who  were 
engag’d  in  Italian  Expeditions.  Thefe  Spanijh 
Soldiers  being  more  fulfil  than  ftrong, and  know- 
ing how  to  be  more  mifchievous  by  Art  than 
by  their  Arms , went  cunningly  by  Night,  and 
poyfoned  their  Wells:  Nay,  not  thinking  this^ 
fumctent,  they  brib’d  the  Italian  Bakers  that- 
ferv’d  the  Enemy,  to  mingle  Lime  with  their 
Meal.  And  Lalily,  having  experienced  the 
Miiery  of  a contagious  Infedion,  and  percei- 
ving  it  neceflary  for  want  of  Viduals,  to  ba- 
nifh  from  the  City  the  feeble  and  ufelefs,  they 
privately  expelfd  all  the  difeafed  Curtezans  thoy 
never  fo  handfome,  whofe  charming  Beauties 
did  fo  ftrangely  captivate  the  French  Youngfters,, 
that  they  ran  Headlong  into  the  Moloch  of  - 
their  Embraces,'  where  they  were  juftly  facri- 
ficd  to  their  own  Lulls.  And  their  filthy 
Luxury,  did  not  only  infed  the  whole  Army>; 
but  fpread  the  Contagion  thouehout  the  whole  ! 
World. 

I have  either  read  or  heard  how  certain  Mer^'  i 
chants  being  bound  to  ferve  the  French  Army  f 
at  the  Siege  of  Naples  with  fo  many  Tun  ot 
Tunny , and  not  able  to  perform  it,  hearing  of  a 
late  Battel  in  Barbary , repair’d  to  the  Place,  and 
ftipplied  the  Quantity  with  Mans  Flcjh,  drefs’d 
in  the  fame  Manner,  which  prov’d  fo  high  a 
Feeding  (moft  eafily  converted  into  the  like) 
that  their  Bodies  brake  forth  into  loathfome 
Ulcers  j and  from  that  Infedipa  the  Difeafe 
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that  takes  from  them  the  Name  (not  known  in 
cur  Parts  of  the  World)  was  introduced  among 
us. 

And  Scaliger  in  his  iSiff  Exercitation  againft 
Cardan,  and  the  ipth  Sediion,  doth  alfo  affirm, 
that  it  proceeded  not  originally  from  the  Impu- 
rity of  Women,  but  from  Contagion;  and  that 
the  Spaniard  did  fir  ft  tranfport  thefe  rare  Wares 
from  the  Indians , as  common  among  them,  as 
the  Meazels  among  us,  and  equally  contagious, 
(i)  \Ind\an  FigsJ\ 

Though  Indian  Figs  are  of  many  Sorts,  fome 
thick  and  lome  thin,  and  have  different  Marks 
of  Excellencies  ,•  yet  they  have  the  fame  Shape, 
Figure,  and  Colour,  and  the  Tree  it  felf  is  as 
tail  as  a Man. 

Its  Leaves  ( having  a Fibre  in  the  middle  ) 
are  an  Ell  long,  and  27  Inches  broad.  The 
old  ones  fall  at  the  coming  of  new,  till  the 
Tree  arrives  to  its  full  Growth,  and  bears  ripe 
Fruit.  It  hath  not  a mody,  but  a reedy  kind 
of  Trunk. 

This  Tree  bears  a Flower  (contrary  to  the 
Nature  of  our  Fig-Trees,  wherein  that  is  Milhy 
which  is  a Flower  in  others ; and  therefore  a 
Fig-Tree  by  A4acrcbinsy  is  not  laid  Florefcere , to 
ftourifh,  but  Lachfcere , to  give  Milk,)  about 
the  bignefs  of  an  Eftr.ich  Egg,  and  is  of  a Pur- 
ple Colour : From  whence,  after  a long  increafe, 
there  fhoots  forth  a Branch,  not  of  a mody 
Subfiance,  but  like  the  Stalk  of  a Cabbage, 
which  bears  Bu itches  of  Figs,  even  an  hundred 
Clutters^  and  thole  lb  big,  as  to  be  a Load  for 
two  Men,  and  therefore  may  be  better  fty Id 
Centuple,  than  that  in  Horace  a double  Fig. 
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Et  Nux  or  nab  at  men  Jam  cam  duplice  Tic  a. 

“ And  double  Figs  were  on  the  Table  laid. 

The  Fruit  of  the  Indian  Fig-Tree,  is  pull’d 
before ’tls  ripe,  when  between  Green  and  Yellow, 
[f  hung  upon  a Beam,  they  will  kindly  ripen 
tn  three  or  four  Days.  This  Plant  or  Tree  bears 
but  one  Clutter,  and  is  prefently  cut  down, 
snd  in  a Months  Time  it  will  grow  again  to  its 
iu ft  Proportion,  and  is  To  abundantly  fruitful 
throughout  the  whole  Year,  that  it  commonly 
ferves  the  Indians  for  Food. 

(i)  [Nut  si) 

Though  the  Trees  of  thefe  are  call’d  now- 
a-days  Date-Trees,  by  reafon  of  that  Affinity  of 
Nature  which  the  Former  feems  to  have  with 
the  Latter,  fructifying  without  a Mate  of  the 
fame  kind  ; yet  they  are  not  really  the  fame 
with  Date-Trees,  becaufe  theie  are  never  obferv’d 
to  grow  in  India,  but  their  Fruit  is  brought 
from  Arabia  thither,  as  we  are  inform’d  by  a 
Phyfician,  who  liv’d  there  many  Years.  And 
Experience  tells  us,  that  the  Date-Tree  (com- 
monly growing  in  Afia  and  Africa,  J will  never 
fprout  in  India,  but  as  foon  as  ever  traniplanted 
thither,  it  becomes  barren  and  unfruitful:  So 
that  by  thote  Date-Trees,  which  Theophrajhts, 
Arriani'ts,  Strabo,  and  others  fay  grow  in  lndiay 
we  are  not  to  underftand  Date  Trees  properly 
fo  called,  but  Indian  Nut-Trees , whole  Fruit 
the  Natives  call  Cacao  or  Coquos. 

The  Indian  Nut-Tree  is  very  tall  and  is  about 
four  Fingers  thick,  having  Leaves  only  at  Top, 
which  dilate  themlelves  as  in  a Date.  Its  Fruit 
lies  [bettered  under  the  Covert  of  its  Leaves 
flicking  dofe  together  about  ten  in  Number. 

Tis 
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Tis  rare  to  fee  one  (ingle  Nut  brought  forth 
alone,  every  one  is  as  big  as  the  Egg  of  an 
Eftrich.  Its  Root  penetrates  but  a little  Way 
into  the  Ground,  but  (licks  incredibly  faff  con- 
ildering  its  Procerity , which  is  fo  great,  that 
climbing  into  the  Air  with  fo  vaft  an  Heighth, 
it  tires  the  Opt  ids  of  gazing  Mortals : But  the 
Indian  Gardeners  cut  Stairs  (as  it  were)  in  its 
Rind  or  Bark,  whereby  with  great  Facility  they 
afeend  to  the  Top,  even  to  the  great  Amazement 
of  the  Portuguese,  who  utterly  defpair  of  ever 
mounting  to  fo  high  a Pitch.  Thefe  Nuts  are 
more  plentiful  here  than  Olives  in  Spain  and 
Portugal , and  are  more  abundant,  than  Willows 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

This /Whw  Nut-Tree  is  chieffy  admir’d  for 
its  Fruit  and  Wine  ; the  Former  when  ripe* 
affords  a fweet  and  limpid  Juice  that  is  very 
cooling,  and  that  fo  copiouily,  that  one  Nut 
will  go  neax  to  fill  a Tankard.  Neither  is  a 
larger  Dofe  of  it  any  way  hurtful,  it  being  very 
pleafant  and  friendly  to  Nature.  But  if  it  hang 
long  on  the  Tree,  it  coagulates  and  thickens 
into  an  aluminous  kind  ofSubffance,  and  hardens 
and  drys  into  a Gruff  or  Shell. 

Its  internal  Fruit  taffes  fomewhat  like  a Fil- 
beard,  but  is  a little  tweeter,  and  is  call’d  by 
fome  Mexicans  Avellanay  a Mexican  Ft l beard. 
The  firrt  Rind  which  incloieth  the  inward  Fruit, 
hardens  into  Wood  as  the  Nutt  ripens.  If  the 
Cocoes  were  covered  with  fuch  a Bark,  they, 
might  be  fafely  carried  through  the  whole 
World  ; yet  in  procefs  of  Time,  this  Water  is 
turn’d  into  a yellowifh  kind  of  kople  very  deli- 
cious, fweet,  and  pleafant. 
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The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  alio  very  prop- 
able,  of  which  they  make  Ships,  and  thole 
without  Nails,  they  being  joined  together,  or 
•ather  interwoven  by  certain  Strings  and  Fibres 
>f  the  Cacao.  And  (to  pals  by  teveral  other 
Jfes  of  it)  Ropes  and  Cables  are  made  of  thefe 
Threads,  juft  as  they  are  made  of  Hemp  among 
is.  But  after  fourteen  Days  at  lea  ft,  they  mu  if 
X dipt  and  kept  in  the  brinifh  Waves  to  keep 
:hem  from  rotting,  which  they  are  liable  to  do 
in  frefh  Water,  becaufe  not  fmeared  with  a 
daubing  of  Pitch. 

They  weave  alfo  Sails  of  thefe  Leaves,  which 
Indians  ufe  inftead  of  Tyle,  and  the  Portuguese 
ior  Mats  or  Coverlets  againft  the  Sun.  They 
make  alfo  Hats  of  them,  which  are  much, 
efteem’d  by  realon  of  their  Lightnels. 

(/)  [ Pittures  made  of  Birds  feathers.' ] 

By  which  we  are  to  underftand  that  plumatile 
kind  of  Work,  of  which  feveral  forts  have  been 
in  the  Memory  of  our  Anceftors,  brought  to  us 
from  the  utmoft  Parts  of  the  Weft  Indies ; as 
Garments,  Shields  and  various  kinds  of  Vefteis, 
all  which  were  fo  delicately  interwoven  with 
the  painted  Plumes  of  Parrots , Phoenicopters , and 
other  party-coloured  Fovyl,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  delightful,  or  more  oblige  the  Eye,  than 
that  pieafant  Variegation. 

(m)  [Knives  made  of  Stoned] 

Writers  inform  us,  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
thefe  Regions,  before  civilized  by  the  Spaniard sy 
ufed  (among  other  Things)  Knives  of  Stone9 
with  which  they  could  cut  any  Thing  as  well 
; as  we  can.  with  ours  made  of  Iron.  This  puts 
us  in  mind  of  what  we  read  of  the  Pi  lefts 
: of  Cjbele,  who  were  wont  to  cut  of  their  Vtri- 
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Ikies  with  a fharp  Stone,  according  to  that  in  I 
the  4th  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

Ecce  {mentis 

Bellona-j  matrifque  Deum  chorus  intrat , & ingens- 
Semivir  Ohfcceno  facies  referenda  minori 
Aiollia  qui  rupta  fee  nit  genitalia  Tejl'i. 

<£  Behold!  Bellonas,  CybeBs  Pried,  the  ta  11, 

<Ct  Grave, ha  If  Man  (with  no  obfeene  part  at  all," 

“ A Fifh  fhell  long  fince  cut  off  that)  comes  in 
“ A Phrygian  Mitre  ty*d  beneath  his  Chin, 

Some  Divines  think  that  a Stone-Knife , which 
was  ufed  in  Circumcifion.  And  Zippora  took 
a fharp  Stone  (Jtis  Knife  in  the  Margent)  and  cut 
off  the  Fore-skin  of  her  Son.  And  God  faid  un- 
to JoJhua , make  thee  fharp  Knives  (of  Flint  irr 
the  MargentJ  and  Circumcife  again  the  Chil- 
dren of  I fraei.  A certain  Author  informs  us* 
ihat  fome  Stones  in  the  Indies  were  as  Iharp  as 
Iron,  and  did  the  Work  and-Offces  of  Axes  and 
Swords,  and  of  other  Indruments  of  that  Metal. 

He  tells  us  alfo,  that  Razors  were  made  of  thofe 
Stones,  which  lupply  d the  U fe  of  Swords  in 
flaying  off  the  Skin  of  wild  Beads  5 arid  alfo 
that  great  Trees  w'ere  made  hoilow  to  fail  iri  by 
the  Edge  of  thole  Stones. 

Some  by  Stone-Knives , underhand  Blades 
whetted  or  fhurpen'd  with  Stones,  or  Whet- 
Stones,  as  if  the  Almighty  had  commanded 
Razors  or  Knives  to  be  fharpelfd  with  Stones, 
putting  the  efficient  by  & -Metonymy  for  the'Ef-' 
fed,  dpecially  fince  ’tis  undoubtedly  true,  rhat 
a Stone- Knife  was  not -neceilary  to  Circumci- 
fion, and  that  the  modern  Jews  do  not  ule  if, 
but  rather  a keen  andwcll-fet  Razor-. 

(n)  IS! ip- 
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C n ) [ Slippers  made  of  Indian  Rujhesf] 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  Indian  Rufh, 
is  the  fame  with  the  Egyptian  Papyrus,  in  regard 
they  were  equally  profitable  and  both  alike ; for 
as  that  Egyptian  Rufh  was  very  convenient  for 
the  making  of  Shooes,  anddeveral  Utenfils,  as 
Sails,  Mats,  Coverlets,  and  the  like,  and  there 
was  no  Vegetable  more  ntceffary  for  humane 
Ufes  ,*  fo  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  this  Indian 
Ruth.  Queftionlefs,  they  had  Slippers  made  of 
this  kind  of  Bull- Rufh , bccaufe  they  were  made 
of  Egyptian  Papyrus.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that 
the  Priefts  of  that  Country  wore  no  other.. 


C H A P.  II. 

Of  Porcellam. 

fO  “THERE  was  never  any  Porcellkne  in 
-*■  former  Ages.  Tis  a compound  of  Gy/** 
fum,  beaten  Eggs,  and  the  Shells  of  Lobffers, 
which  being  well  macerated  and  condensed  to- 
gether, is  laid  in  fome  fecret  Place  of  the  Earth, 
being  defignerf  by  the  Father  for  his  Children, 
without  the  Knowledge  of  others. 

It  lies  buried  for  the  Space  of  Fourfcore  Years, 
after  the  Revolution  of  which  Time,  his  Sons 
or  Nephews  dig  it  out ; who  having  kneaded 
it  again,  and'  made  it  fit  to  work  on,  they  frame 
out  of  it  thofe  exquifite  P’ejfps  moll  beautiful 
and  tranfparent,  of  what  Shape  and  Colour  the 
Artificer  pleafeth. 

Their  admirable  Nature  is  confpicuousin  this, 
that  they  immediately  (p)  break  upon  the  Recep- 
tion of  Poyfon.  He  that  lays  this  Mals  into 
the  Earth,  never  takes  it  out  again,  but  leaves 
r it 
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it  as  a Treafure  to  his  Sons,  Nephews  or  other 
of  his  Heirs,  wha  gain  much  by  it,  it  being 
more  valuable  than  Gold.  The  true  and  genuine 
is  very  rare , yet  is  it  fufficiently  adulterated. 

The  Turki/h  Emperors,  Bafha’s,  and  other 
Governors  of  Provinces,  do  continually  eat  out 
of  thefe  double  Veflels,  the  lower  Part  whereof 
is  Silver , and  the  upper  Porcdlme,  but  counter- 
feit and  fpurious. 

The  CO  M ME  NT  A RT. 

( 0)  [A  Compound  made  of  Gypfum,  &c- j 

The  Hifiorians  of  China  deicribe  Parcel  Line 
after  this  Manner : Tis  made  ( they  fay  ) of  an 
hard  chalky  kind  of  Earth,  which  when  well 
pounded  and  kneaded,  they  threw  into  a Pond 
mounded  about  with  a lmootli  Wa  11  r where  it 
drinks  up  the  Water  till  it  is  lo  moiftned,  as 
its  Surface  may  be  fpm  like  a fine  Web,  of 
which  they  make  mofi  pliant  Porcellane.  Coarfer 
Vefiels  are  made  of  the  Sediment,  which  lies  at 
the  bottom. 

Pancirollus  (you  fee)  would  have  them  made 
g£  Egg-Shells,  Loblier-Shells,  and  Gypfam,  laid 
up  in  the  Earth  for  So  Years.  Tilts  is  the 
Opinion  of  Scaliger , and  of  molt  Writers* 
Ranmzius  in  his  Navigations  aflerts  the  contrary, 
and  faith  they  are  made  out  of  the  Earth, 
and  not  laid  under-ground,  but  harden’d  in 
the  Sun  and  Wind  for  40  Years. 

But  Gonzales  de  Mendoza,  a Perfon  employ’d 
in  ocular  Experience,  deliver’d  a Way  different 
from  all  thefe;  for  enquiring  into  the  Artifice 
thereof,  he  found  they  were  made  of  a chalky 
Earth,  which,  beaten  and  fteeped  in  Water,  af- 
fordeth  a Cream  or  Fatnefs  on  the  Top,  and  a grofs 
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Subfidence  at  the  Bottom : Oat  of  the  Creamer  Stt- 
perfiTuance,  the  fined  Dilhes  (faith  he)  are  made, 
and  out  of  the  Sediment  the  coarfer,  which  they 
grid  and  paint?  and  not  after  100  Years*  but 
prelent ly  commit  to  the  Furnace. 

This  ( faith  he)  is  known  by  Experience,  and 
more  probable  than  what  Odoardus  Barboja  hath 
delivered,  that  they  are  made  of  Shells  and 
buried  under  Earth  too  Years.  And  anfwer-^ 
able  in  all  Points,  hereto  is  the  Relation  of 
Linfchotten , a diligent  Inquirer,  in  his  Oriental 
Navigations. 

Ahrarez,  the  Jefuit,  who  lived  long  in  thele 
Parts,  in  his  Relations  of  China  tells  us,  That 
Porcellane  Veflels  were  made  but  in  one  Town 
in  tjie  Province  of  Chi  am  ft;  and  that  the  Earth 
was  brought  out  of  other  Countries,  but  for 
the  Advantage  of  Water,  which  makes  them 
more  polite  and  perfpicuous,  they  were  only 
made  in  this ; and  that  fome  or  them  were 
tin&ur’d  blue,  fome  red,  others  yellow,  of 
which  Colour  only  they  presented  to  the  King* 
(p)  [They  break  upon  the  Reception  of  Poyfov , &cj 

Some  aferibe  the  fame  Property  and  Virtue  to 
Eletlrum , which  is  a Mixture  of  Gold-  and  five 
Parts  Silver.  A Cup  made  of  this,  will  by  a 
fpotted  Arch  in  its  inward  Surface,  oblcuringand 
clouding  its  native  Brightnefs  and  Purity,  dif- 
cover  and  fhew  the  infufed  Poyfon. 

That  Porcellane  will  not  endure  Poyfon,  not 
only  Pancirollus,  but  one  Simon  Simonius , chief 
Phyfician  to  Maximilian  Archduke  of  Auftria, 
doth  alfo  afl’ure  us  in  certain  Letters,  which  he 
fent  with  Porcellane  from  Prague  to  a Kinfman 
at  Leipftck.  His  Words  are  theie  1 

“ I 
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“ I have  fent  a Difh  of  precious  China , which 
was  found.amongot.hcr  Things  in  a Che (1  of 
the  Baiha'of  Bud  a,  who  is  now  a Prifoner  at 
Vienna.  The Turks  drink  W ater,  Sherbet,  and 
<£  other  Broths  out  of  it,  becaufe  by  a Hidden 
Alteration  and  Change  in  its  Traniparency, 
it  is  fuppofed  to  difeover,  and  powerfully  to 
fi  rehft  Poyfon.  I fliall  not  exchange  it  for  a 
*'  VCRtloTSilver  of  the  fame  Weight,  for  I ain 
£ certain  it  is  pure  and  genuine,  and  not  in  the 
“ leal!  adulterated,  which  is  very  probable,  be- 
u caule  ufed  by  fo  iilujlrious  aPerfon  among  the 
“ Turks . 

Salmuth  bimfelf had  this  in  his  Hands  at  btip- 
fick,  and  drank  out  of  it  many  a pleafant  Draught 
or  Generous  Wine.  And  he  found  the  fore- 
nientioned  Ddcription  to  be  very  true,  Cryftdl 
it  fe  I r ca  n not  ba  ffle  China  or  Pored  lane  i n Trans- 
parency, 


CHAP.  Ill . 


Of  the  Bezoar- Stove. 

{ ^JTP  H E Bexoar-  Stone  was  altogether  un- 
-*■  known  in  former  Times.  Some  take  it 
to- be  the  Tear  of  an  Hart ; who  having  eaten 
Serpents,  throws  himfelf  into  the  Water  to  di- 
ge'fi  ids  Poyfon,  where  weeping  forely,  his  con- 
denied  Tears  are  fuppofed  to  be  Bez^oar ■ Stone /, 
and  are  called  fo. 

But  very  falfly;  poflibly  thofe  Tears  might 
have  the  fame  Virtue , but  they  are  not  really 
the  fame  Stones,  which  are’ generated  in  Mauri- 
tarda , and  are  very  great  Antidotes  againll  Poy- 

fon. 
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fon.  If  you  take  but  twelve  Drams  of  it  in 
Wine,  it  prefently  expels,  and  fuddenly  puts  to 
flight  all  kind  of  Venome. 

Another  of  its  Effects  is  this ; if  it  be  laid 
upon  the  Bite  of  a Serpent,  it  fecures  from 
the  Malignity  of  any  kind  of  Poyfon.  It  is 
good  again  ft  the  Plague  and  Peftilential  Fe- 
ver?,' and  is  a fovereign  Thing  in  many  Infir- 
ties  and  Dileafes.  The  Arabians  were  acquainted 
with  the  Nature  of  it,  as  Rhafts  who  wrote  a 
Tread fe  concerning  it ; he  lived  in  the  Reign  of 
Almannor, . ihit  Potent  King  of  Mauritania, 
whole  Power  was  fo  great,  that  his  Dominions 
extended  through  all  Africa,  in  length  as  far  as 
to  forty  Days  journeys,  and  in  breadth  fifteen, 
and  he  commanded  likewife  a great  Part  of  Spain. 
The  Latins  and  Greeks  were ‘utterly  ignorant  of 
this  precious  Stone. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(q)  \Bez,oar- Stone. 

This  Stone  hath  divers  Names ; ’tis  call’d  by 
the,  Arabians  and  Perjians,  Paz,ar  a Pafan , which 
fi^nifies  a Goat ; by  the  Indians , Bez,ar  or  Bazaar, 
and  Lapis  torenjis , a ForVnfick  Stone,  for  Ba^ar 
fignifies  Forum  ; by  the  Hebrews , Jiel-zaar,  i.  e . 
The  Lord  of  Poyion,  Bel  fignifying  Lord,  and 
Zaar  Poyfon,  againft  which  Jtis  a prefent  Re- 
medy. 

Thefe  Stones  are  of  feveral  Shapes,  as  round, 
oblong,  and  lome  like  the  Eggs  of  Ring-Doves, 
and  'Goats  Kidneys , and  others  like  Cfieftnuts ; 
but  they  are  all  obtufe  and  blunt,  none  being 
(harp  or  pointed. 

Nei- 
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Neither  do  they  lefs  differ  in  Colour , they  axe 
not  of  a light  and  lively  red,  fometiines  inclin- 
ing to  a darit  yellow,  but  for  the  moll  Part  are 
-clouded  with  green,  not  unlike  putrify’d  or  rot- 
ten Apples ; but  chiefly  (like  Civet-Cats)  they 
are  of  a dusky,  obfcure,  and  Afh  colour  Hue. 

They  confittof  fiender  Plates  and  thin  Slivers , 
like  the  Coats  of  Onions,  moft  artificially  in- 
folded one  within  another,  and  Shining  with  a 
Luflre,  as  if  they  were  polifh’d  ; upon  the  Re- 
moval of  the  out-mofl,  the  next  is  brighter  5 
and  fome  of  thele  Films  are  thicker  than  others, 
according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  Stone. 

Thefe  Stones  are  finooth  and  pleafant,  and 
will  admit  of  /having  eafily  Wke  Alab after  ^ nay, 
if  they  lie  long  in  the  Water  (according  to  fome) 
will  diflolve  and  melt.  They  have  no  Hearty 
but  are  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  are  full  of 
Dutt  of  the  fame  Matter  with  themfelves,  which 
is  much  commended,  and  is  prefer r’d  before  the 
Stones. 

And  as  they  differ  in  Figure  and  Colour , fo  alfo 
in  Weight  and  Subfiance : Some  are  lighter  than 
others  of  the  fame  Bignefs  (Tome  weigh  fouf, 
fome  cwelve,  and  fome  fifteen  Drains,  and 
fomemore^)  and  fome  more  iolid ; fome  have 
fewer,  and  fome  more  Skins  and  Films  ; fome 
haveDutt  in  their  Middle,  and  others  fomething 
like  a dry  Herb.  In  the  Centre  of  fome  you 
may  find  a Straw,  about  which  fome  fancy  the 
Stone  grew. 

Some  affirm  it  to  be  generated  in  the  Corner  of 
Flarts  Eyes  ; telling  us,  that  in  the  Eafi  old 
Harts  devoured  Serpents,  by  which  Sort  of 
Viands  they  retrieve  their  Youth  ; and  to  over- 
come the  Poyfon,  they  plunge  into  the  Water 

ail 
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all  but  their  Head;  where  remaining  a while, 
a clammy  kind  of  Humour  falls  from  their  Eyes, 
which  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  hardens  into 
Stones  ( like  Walnuts  ) which  drop  on  the 
Ground  as  they  come  out  of  the  Water.  This 
is  the  receiv'd  and  common  Story- 

But  others  inform  us,  that  Bezoars  are  ta- 
ken out  of  a certain  kind  of  Animal,  in  Big- 
nefs  and  Swiftnefs  refembling  an  Han ; but 
in  his  Horns  bending  backward,  and  in  the 
Shape  of  his  Body  almoft  like  a Goat  5 and  there- 
fore 'tis  call'd  Capra  Aiontanay  a Mountain-Goat, 
tho  it  rather  may  be  fiy’ld  CervlCapra . It  hath 
fhort  Hair  of  an  afhy-yellow  Colour.  The  Be - 
x. oar  is  generated  in  the  Ventricle  of  this  Beaft, 
increafing  and  growing  about  a {lender  Straw, 
and  woven  ( as  it  werej  of  many  Tunicles. 

This  Animal  is  found  about  Ganges , in  the 
Mountains  adjacent  to  China,  and  alio  in  Perfia 
l in  the  Promontory  of  Comoris,  and  in  ibme  of  the 
I Moluccas,  and  lometimes  in  Peru.  A very  late 
1 Traveller  informs  us,  that  Bez,oar  is  found  five 
Days  Journey  from  Golconda  towards  the  Eafi  in 
the  Province  of  Renquery , and  is  ingender’d  in 
the  Paunches  of  a Goat , fome  of  which  have 
1 twelve  Stones  in  them.  The  Inhabitants  of  the 
Country,  eafily  know  how  many  Stones  the 
Goat  hath  lodg'd  in  his  Body  by  this  Means. 
They  Broke  the  Belly  of  the  Goat  with  their 
Hands,  and  rub  it  till  the  Bez,oars  come  all  to 
the  Bottom  of  the  Paunch,  and  then  they  may 
be  felt,  and  counted  like  little  Stones  in  a Bag. 
There  come  alfo  Bez,oar-S tones  from  the  King- 
dom of  Macajjary  in  the  Ifles  of  Celebes  at  five 
Degrees  of  Southern  Latitude  pear  the  Molucca 
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but  they  are  found  in  the  Bodies  of  A pei9  and  1 
are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  Golconda. 

A Gentleman  living  about  twenty-eight  Years 
in  thefe  Countries,  writes  to  his  Friend,  that  he 
faw  thofe  Animals  out  of  which  comes  the  Be - 
&oar,  and  faith,  they  are  very  like  Goats,  only 
they  have  no  Horns;  and  are  fofwift,  that  they 
are  forc'd  to fhoot  them  with  Guns.  He  tells  us, 
that  he  and  iome  Friends  on  the  10th  of  June 
1568.  hunted  fome  of  thefe  Creatures,  and  in 
five  Days  kill’d  many  of  them  ; and  that  in  one 
of  the  oldeft  of  them,  they  made  diligent  Search 
for  this  Stone,  but  found  it  not,  neither  in  the 
Ventricle,  nor  in  any  other  Part  of  the  Animal. 
They  ask'd  the  Indians  that  attended  upon  them, 
where  thefe  Stones  lay  ; they  denied  that  they 
knew  any  Thing  of  them,  being  very  envious, 
and  unwilling  to  difcover  fuch  a Secret.  At 
length  (lie  faith)  a Boy  about  twelve  Years  old 
perceiving  us  to  be  very  inquifitive,  and  to  be 
very  defirous  of  Satisfa&ion  in  that  Particular, 
fhew’d  us  a certain  Receptacle  and  ( as  it  werej 
a Pur  ft,  into  which  they  receive  their  eaten 
Herbs,  Which  afterwards  when  chew’d,  they 
convey  into  the  Ventricle. 

Tis  flrange  that  this  Animal  is  not  to  be 
found  throughout  the  whole  Weft- Indies,  but  on- 
ly in  the  Mountains  of  Peru.  This  Perfon  tra- 
vel Pd  through  all  its  Regions,  and  never  faw 
any  but  in  that  Place.  Thole  breed  the  beft 
Stones  that  feed  in  the  Mountains.  They  took 
nine  Stones  out  of  the  Pouch  of  one  Animal, 
which  by  the  help  of  Nature,  leem'd  to  be  made 
of  the  juice  of  thofe  falutiferous  Herbs,  which 
wefe  craram'd  up  into  this  little  Pouch . 


As 
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As  for  the  Virtues  of  Besoar-Stones , Writers 
tell  us,  that  the  Indians  uie  them  agah.fi  Medi- 
cines of  a deleterious  Quality,  but  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Ormus  uie  them  again  ft  Bites  of  favage 
Beafts,  and  alfo  againft  all  Melancholy  Dif- 
tempers.  And  becaufe  the  Small-Pox  is  very 
fatal  in  India,  they  were  wont  to  give  daily  to 
the  Sick  Patient,  a Grain  or  two  of  the  Duft  of 
B?soar  with  very  good  Succefs. 

They  tell  us,  that  not  only  taken  inwardly, 
but  outwardly  apply’d,  it  doth  wonderfully  re- 
fili,  and  is  a very  great  Antidote  againft  the 
Powers  of  Poyfon  ; infomuch,  that  " Mathiolus 
thinks  it  conquers  all  Poyfon,  if  ty'd  or  bound 
to  the  left  Side  naked.  It  is  manifeft  (they  tell 
us)  that  its  Duft  ox  Powder  applied  to  a Wound, 
will  heal  thofe  that  have  been  hurt  by  mortife - 
rous  Animals ; it  hath  the  fame  Virtue  if  laid 
i on  Plague-Sores  ; for  it  fucks  out  the  Poyfon* 
i And  its  Powder  alfo  is  very  good  for  Wounds 
fefter’d  with  poyfon’d  Arrows. 

It  doth  not  only  revive,  and  is  a refrefhing 
Cordial  to  fainting  Spirits,  but  is  a very  good 
Medicine  to  expel  Worms;  a n'd  is  a Sovereign 
I Antidote  againft  that  moll  fatal  kind  of  Poyfon, 
wherein  the  Indians  dip  their  Arrows  to  deftroy 
j both  themfelves  and  the  Spaniards  too. 

Many  given  over  by  the  Phyficians , have  re- 
cover'd by  the  Help  of  this  Stone , and  this  is 
confirm’d  by  many  Inftances ; for  a Dram  of  it 
pulveris'd  given  to  a Malefactor  at  Prague,  im- 
mediately reftor’d  him.  A Gentleman  being  fen- 
| fible  of  his  finking  into  a Swoon  without  prefent 
Help,  took  five  Grains  of  Besoar  in  a little 
; Wine,  and  was  immediately  reviv’d  again  into 
his  former  Vigour,  At  Vienna , the  "Emperor 
\y 0/.  2.]  Q com- 
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Commanded  a Bolus  of  half  a Dram  of  pul- 
veriz'd Arfenick  and  Confcrve  of  Rofes  to  be  given 
to  a Malefa&or  condemn'd  to  die,  who  about 
an  Hour  after  drinking  ten  Grains  of  Bez^oar 
diffolved  in  Borage- Water,  was  prefentJy  re- 
stor'd to  his  former  Health. 

As  for  th tFalue  of  this  Stone,  none  need 
wonder  that  it  is  fo  highly  priz’d,  fmce  a cer- 
tain Author  tells  us,  that  he  had  one,  which 
though  it  weighed  but  five  Drams,  yet  it  was 
bought  in  India  for  above  fixty  Hungarian 
Crowns.  They  were  in  fo  great  Eiteem  among 
the  Indians , that  they  hung  them  in  the  Temples 
of  their  Idols,  and  offer'd  Gold  and  Silver.,  i 
"Jewels  and  Animals,  Boys,  &c.  and  all  pre- 
cious Things  imaginable  t9  them.  They  fell 
them  by  Weight,  and  the  Bigger  the  Stone,  the 
better  and  the  dearer.  In  the  Year  1660  there 
were  fold  of  them  to  the  Value  of  100000 
Franh,  and  the  greateft  Part  fell  to  the  Englijh , 

The  way  to  know  the  Genuine  from  the  Spu- 
rious, is  to  crufh  them  with  your  Hands,  and 
to  breath  upon  them  ; for  if  any  Air  remain, 
"tis  a Sign  (they  l&y)  they  are  adulterate.  Ano- 
ther Way  is  this;  they  draw  a Needle  and 
Thread  through  Poyfon,  and  then  thruft  it  into 
a Dog’s  (or  any  other  Animal’s)  Foot , and  leave 
the  Thread  in  the  Wound.  The  Dog  prefent- 
ly  perceives,  and  feels  the  Symptoms  of  Poyfon, 
who  feeming  to  be  delperate,  they  put  into  his  | 
Mouth  the  Powder  of  Bez,oar  diluted  with  - 
Water.  If  it  doth  the  Dog  any  good,  then  they  | 
conclude  it  to  be  legitimate,  and  Genuine  - and  ’ 
if  not,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  falfi  and  altogether  |j 
fpurious.  j 

Cthers  : 
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Others  make  this  Mark  or  Criterion  of  its 
vjoodnds,  viz,.  If  when  the  firft  Sliver  or  Tu- 
nicie  (let  me  fay)  is  taken  away,  the  fubfe- 
quent  Film  is  brighter,  and  hollow  in  the  Mid- 
ale  and  is  full  of  its  own  Duft,  Jtis  a Sign  ’tis 
rights  for  thofe  that  are  counterfeit,  neither 
jmne,  nor  have  any  Powder  in  them,  but  a 
little  Grain  or  Seed,  upon  which  the  Indians 
did  artificially  make  them.  This  is  thought  bv 
lome  the  mo  ft  infallible  Way  of  trying  thefe 
Stones  viz. - Take  a little  Quick  Lime  in 

J0U»  uanr  and  mix  .lt  wfth  Spittle,  and  rub  it 
v/iin  this  Stone,  and  it  will  become  yellow. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Rhubarb  and  CalTh. 

I ^ ^ Uie  of  Rhubarb  in  Medicines,  was 
not  known,  nor  the  purgative  Caffia  ; tho‘ 
1 do  not  deny,  but  that  they  did  exitt.  I fhaH 
lay  nothing  of  tiieir  Virtues,  but  ihali  leave 
them  to  Phyficians. 

The  CO  M M E'N  TART. 

Rhubarb  is  an  excellent  Medicament,  and  is 
verv  much  efteem’d  and  ufed  by  Mankind. 
Diujcortdes  calls  lt  iometimes  Rheon,  and  fome- 

tlH1.DS  i m-  S Galen  calls  it  Rheum 

snuRna;  Pliny , Rhacomu-,Ce!Jus,  Radicem  Ponticam • 
the  Carthaginians,  Ravedjcem : But  the  whole 
Tribe  of  Phyficians,  and  all  the  Sons  of  rAEfcu- 
Uptw,  commonly  call  it  Rheubarbarum , Rbeoiar- 
barum,  and  Rhabarbarum. 
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Some  fay  there  is  no  Indian  Rhubarb , but  on- 
ly that  which  comes  from  China , and  grows  in 
the  internal  Parts  of  the  Country,  in  the  City 
Cantan , the  moff  famous  Mart  and  Haven  of  the  j 
Province,  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese.  Tis  j 
imported  from  thence  into  India  by  Ships  and  j 
Camels  ; through  Tartary  and  Usbeque  into  Or- 
and  from  thence  into  Perfia , Arabia , and  j 
Alexandria , and  fo  communicated  through  the  t 
whole  World.  That  which  is  brought  by  Beahs 
on  Land  is  lefs  corrupted,  than  that  which  is 
brought  by  Sea. 

The  Rhubarb  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  vis.  of 
Diofcorides , Galen , Theophraflus  ( whom  Pliny 
follows)  and  of  the  ancient  Arabians  ; namely,  \ 
Serapion , Avicen,  &c . much  differs  from  that  of 
modern  Arabians , vis.  of  Joh.  Mefues,  and  of 
the  modern  Greeks , i.  e.  or  Attuarius,  Paulus,  |j 
Nic . Mir ep Jus , and  others.  And  that  i.  In 
for  the  Rhubarb  of  the  Ancients  was 
brought  from  Northern  Regions,  where  are  the 
Rivers  Bofphorus  and  Rha,  which  gave  it  its  j , 
Name,  as  Diofcorides  informs  us,  but  the  I j 
barb  of  the  Moderns  comes  from  the  South.]! 
2.  In  Colour  ; for  the  Rhubarb  of  the  Ancients,] 
was  like  black  Cojlum , called  Herba  Maria,  but  ; 
that  of  the  Moderns  is  not  at  all  like  it,  but  is  ' 
rather  yellow.  3.  In  Swell  • for  the  Rhubarb  of  ‘ 
the  Ancients,  by  the  Defcription  of  Pliny  and 
Diofcorides , had  no  Smell  ; and  therefore  was 
called  by  Galen , Radix  inodor  at  a,  but  that  of 
the  Modems  is  very  fragrant.  4.  In  Weighty  for 
the  old  Rhubarb  was  light,  but  the  new  is  heavy. 

5.  In  Virtue ; for  that  of  the  Ancients  was  not 
Purgative,  but  that  of  the  Moderns  is  very 
loofening.  Diofcorides y Pliny,  and  Galen,  nor 
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any  of  the  Ancients  did  ufe  it  for  a Purge,  but 
rather  afcrib’d  to  it  an  Aftringent  Quality.  See 
more  of  the  Nature  of  this  Herb  in  Botanies,  and 
among  learned  Phyfrcians. 

(r)  [Caflia.] 

CaJJia,  is  the  Fruit  (about  the  Rignefs  of  ar 
Pear)  of  a Tree  that  hath  Leaves  like  a Beech, 
but  fomewhat  narrower,  and  more  Verdant; 
very  much  refembling  the  Flowers  of  Broom, 
being  of  a dirty  Colour,  and  fmelling  like 
Glove-Gilly- Flowers.  After  the  Fall  of  thefe 
Leaves  there  fhoot  out  long  Husks  or  Cods, 
very  green*before  they  are  ripe,  but  when  come 
to  Maturity  they  grow  black,  and  are  fome- 
times  five,  but  feldom  lefs  than  two  Spans  long. 

Cajfia  doth  not  only  grow  in  all  the  Provinces 
of  India,  but  in  Egypt  alfo,  from  whence  Stis 
, called  Siliqva  zAEgyptia  ; and  from  its  Shape  and 
Figure,  Eijhdaris ; and  fiom  its  EfFedi,  Solmiva , 
Loofening.  And  becaufe  it  grows  in  woody 
Places  of  its  own  Accord,  without  being  Town, 
it  is  no  Wonder  there  is  fo  large  an  Increafe  of 
ir,  as  to  fiifbce  all  Europe  ; nay,  the  whole 
World  too.  Neither  is  it  brought  out  only  of 
the  EaJ  Indies,  Memphis  (or  Cairo ) and  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  but  alfo  out  of  America , from 
the  lfles  of  San  Domingo  [and  S.  John,  and  is 
carried  back  again  into  the  Eaff  from  whence  it 
firft  came. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Cajfia.  t.  Arabian, 
of  which  we  now  fpeak:  And  2.  That  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Arabian  Cajfia  grows  partly  ill 
India,  and  partly  in  Egypt , and  differs  from  the 
other  in  its  Defcription,  Ufe,  and  Virtues. 

o 3 


1.  In- 
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i.  In  its  Defcription.  For  it  hath  round 
Cods  or  Husks  fharpat  both  Ends,  whole 
inward  Subftance  is  black,  of  a fweer, 
lufcious,and  phyfical  Talk  • whereas  that 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  red,  and  fmel  Is 
like  a Rofe,  and  hath  a fweetTalk,  and 
is  Fiji  alar , haying  a vinous , aroma  tical 
Smell. 

2..  In  its  Ufe . For  the  Arabian , which  is 
fold  in  Shops,  is  ufed  ad  leniendam  Alvum, 
but  the  other  is  not,  but  is  Diuretual , and 
hath  other  Vertues  different  from  the 
former.  And  therefore  that  Cajfia  the 
Arabians  write  of,  .was  altogether  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Greeks $ neither 
doth  Galen  or  Diofcorides  make  mention  of 
it ; fo  that,  if  in  the  Books  of  the  Greeks, 
you  read  of  this  Fijlular'CaJJia , it  is  not  to 
be  under  Hood  of  that  which  the  Ara- 
bians and  Moderns  treat  of,  which  is 
Joofening  ( Solutiva  ) but  of  Caffia  lig - 
nea  & Odor  at  a,  i.  e.  Woody  and  Odo- 
rous. 

3.  In  Virtues.  Of  which  you  may  con- 
duit many  Learned  Idiyficians,  and  par- 
ticularly, that  dapper  Quach  Salver,  ho- 
ned Nub.  Culpeper . 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  Sugar. 

(fx  f HERE  was  formerly  Sugar  among  the 
ancients,  but  it  was  not  much  known  ; 
neither  was  it  ufed,  but  only  in  the  Compofi- 
|ion  of  Medicines.  The  Manner  of  making  it, 

VV3S 
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was  found  out  fome  hundreds  of  Tears  ago  5 
And  in  this  our  Age,  there  was  one  at  Venice , 
who  invented  the  Art  of  Refining  it,  who  got 
by  the  Invention  above  an  hundred  thou  (and 
Crowns ; ail  which  Wealth  he  left  to  his  Son, 
who  for  all  his  Knighthood,  foon  fquander’d  it* 
away,  and  made  it  fly  with  thofe  Wings,  which 
Solomon  gives  to  Riches. 

That  Art  now  is  arriv’d  to  fuch  Perfe6tion> 
and  Curiofity,  that  Rhubarb,  Pine-Nuts,  Cin- 
namon,and  many  other  Things  are  candied  with 
Sugar,  and  are  preferv’d  frefh  and  good. 

CO  There  are  made  of  Sugar  feveral  Sorts  of 
Figures,  and  pretty  Images  and  Pictures  ; and 
alio  all  Sorts  of  Fruits  are  reprefented  fo  lively, 
that  they  feem  to  be  natural,  which  Thing 
could  not  be  done  formerly  by  the  Ancients,,  by; 
reafon  (I  fuppofe)  of  the  Scarcity  of  Sugar, 

The  COMMENTARY. 

( f)  [There  was  formerly  Sugar\ 

'Tis  *a  Qiieflion,  Whether  the  Sugar  we  ufe 
now  a- days,  was  known  to  the  Ancients®. 
Qyercetan  tells  us,  that  he  cannot  gather  from 
the  Writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen , that  they; 
had  any  Knowledge  of  it. 

We  mull  diftinguifh  of  Sugar : There  is  that 
of  the  Ancients,  and  that  of  the  Moderns,*  the 
former  was  a kind  of  Honey , and  therefore 
the  Ancients  fpeak  of  it  amongft  Honey  : For 
Diofcorides , Galeny  an diPliny  do  all  unanimoufly 
agree,  that  this  kind  of  Sugar  is  a fort  of  Ho- 
ney condenfed,  whofe  Canes  are  to  be  found  in 
Itdia  and  Arabia  Felix . 

©-  4 


Seneca 
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Seneca  tells  us,  that  among  the  Indians,  there 
Was  Honey  to  be  found  ou  the  Leaves  of  Reeds ; 
and  that  that  melieous  kind  of  Dew,  harden’d 
and  congeal’d  (like  Salt)  on  Canes  or  Reeds, 
call’d  by  Arcloigenes  (an  ancient  Writer)  Mel 
Artmiinmm , and  frozen  to  the  Reeds  by  the  cold 
of  the  Night,  hath  the  Rdemblance  of  a fort 
of  Honey,and  was  Ayled  by  Panins  zASgineta,  Sal 
Indus , becaufe  when  condenfed  it  appears  like 
Salt. 

Alexander  Aphrodifatis  faith,  that  that  which 
the  Indians  call  Saccharum, is  a Coagulant  of  Honey. 
Archigenes  and  Paulas  lALgineta,  fhew  that  the, 
firli  lort  of  Sugar  among  the  Ancients,  differs 
nothing  from  the  Indian  Salt,  and  they  call  it 
by  that  Name,  and  a! io  Reedy  Honey. 

A Second,  fort  of  Sugar  among  the  Ancients, 
and  known  to  Primitive  Writers,  was  that 
which  was  fqueez’d  from  certain  Reeds ,,  or  from 
their  Roots,  which  they  us’d  as  Honey  in  their 
Diet ; and  therefore  it  was  call’d  by  fome 
Moors , Mel  cannee , and  was  brought  chiefly  out 
of  Egypt  and  India. 

And  that  this  was  known  to  the  Ancients,  is 
clear  from  Lucan , who  in  his  3d  Book  makes 
mention  of  it. 

Quique  bibunt  tenerd  dukes  ab  ar  undine  Sue  cos. 

" And  quaff’d  fweet  Juice  from  tender  Reed. 

And  alfo  from  Statius 

Zl*l-Bt  quas  pr etc 0 quit  Ebofta  Cannot, 

II  Canes  which  Ebofia  boil’d. 


And: 
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And  Strabo  tells  us,  that  thofe  kind  of  Reeds, 
were  not  only  craft'd , but  boil’d.  And  Ga> 
len  mentions  thofe  Egyptian  Reeds,  out  of  which 
was  IqueeZ'd  a melleous  kind  of  Liquor. 

As  for  our  modern  Sugar,  it  is  a Juice  fqueezti 
from  a well-bruifed  Plant  more  or  lefs  exco&ed 
and  purify’d  by  the  Heat  of  the  Fire.  The  more 
it  is  boil'd  the  finer  and  whiter  it  is,  and  accord- 
ing to  its  leveral  Boilings,  ’tis  endowed  with 
feverai  Degrees  of  Goodnefs.  They  firft  boil 
this  Vegetable,  that  is  lo  like  a Reed,  fo  that 
the  yellow  Part  is  fever’d  from  it,  and  then  it 
becomes  Sugar.  And  this  they  boil  again,  and  then 
it  grows  whiter.  They  boil  it  a third  Time,  and 
then  it  arrives  to  a greater  Whitenefs  and  Hard- 
nefs  too:  Nay,  they  are  wont  to  boil  it  till  it  be 
tranlparent  like  SciJJile  Alumen , and  this  they 
czM  CandiduW)  and  barbaroufly  Candutn  and  Ta* 
ber^eth.  Sugar  Candy  is  a fa&itious  or  artificial 
Thing  made  of  Sugar  boifd  four  orfiveTimts  over. 

Our  Sugar  differs  from  that  of  the  Ancients: 

1.  In  Matter , for  theirs  was  made  of  Honey 
and  Dew,  but  ours  of  the  Juice  of  a Cane. 

2.  In  Form  • for  theirs  (as  to  its  Confidence  and- 
Concretion)  was  fragil  and  brittle  like  Salt 5 and 
Pliny  faith,  was  white  like  Gum  : But  ours, 
before  ’tis  boifd,  is  rather  of  a dusky,  yellow-* 
ilh  Colour  than  white  ; neither  can  it  be  broken 
by  the  Teeth,  but  melts  in  ones  Mouth.  3.  In 
the  Efficient ; for  theirs  was  condenfed  by  the  - 
nodturnal  Cold,  and  was  afterward  hardened 
by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  : But  the  Efficient  Caufe 
of  ours  is  the  Vegetable  it  felf,  and  the  Heat  of" 
the  Fire  boiling  and  purifying  it.  4.  In  Place  ; 
theirs  grew  only  in  India  and  Arabia  Felix , on 
the  Leaves  of  Reeds,  and  on  Reeds  themldves^ 

O 5 But 
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But  ours  rs  to  be  had  in  tbe  Sicilian  and  Canary 
1 (lands,  where  the  pulpous  Subfiance,  or  Pith  of 
a Plant  like  a Reed  contains  Sugar.  5.  In  UJe ; 
They  us’d  Sugar  only  in  Phyiick,  but  we  111 
Banquets  alio ; fo  that  there  can  hardly  be  a 
Treatment  Tweet  and  fplendid  without  this  De- 
licacy. 6.  in  Virtue  • The  Sugar  of  the  An- 
cients was  diTobliging  to  the  Belly, but  endearing 
to  the  Stomach  : But  ours  on  the  contrary,  is 
more  friendly  to  the  Latter  than  tis  to  the 
Former. 

There  was  another  kind  of  Sugar  among  the 
Ancients , whkh  was  prefs’d  from  Cane3 
©r  Reeds.  And  indeed,  ours  doth  not  differ 
anyway  from  it,  in  regard  it  is  the  Juice  of 
the  fore-mentioned  Vegetables.  However  they 
differ  in  Tome  refpeft,  in  that  Antiquity  fqueez’d 
it  from  Canes,  (though  fometimes,  as  wefhew’d 
you  from  Strabo  and  Statius , they  extracted  it  by 
boiling ; ) whereas  ours  is  made  thus : The  Su- 
gar Canes  being  beaten  and  fmaftfd  fmall,  are 
boil’d  till  the  whole  Liquor  is  condenfed  into 
Sugar  flicking  like  Salt  to  the  Sides  of  the  Vefiel, 
hard  and  white. 

From  whence  it  is  manifefi,  that  our  Fore- 
Fathers  were  not  ignorant  of.  this  Way  of  Boil- 
ing it,  but  would  not  ufe  it,  becaufe  that  Juice 
made  a pleafant  fort  of  Drink.  And  it  leems, 
they  had  rather  have  a Cup  of  good  Liquor, 
Nappy  and  Potent,  to  make  them  Merry , than 
a Confidence  of  Salt  to  make  them  Dry . 

As  for  the  Virtues  and  ufe  of  Sugar,  there 
are  but  few  that  are  ignorant  of  them.  It  con- 
quers the  Aufieiity  and  rebates  the  Edge  of  harfh 
and  (harp  Things.  It  mollifies  the  Acrimony, 
and  makes  mpk  the  Crabbednefs  of  tart  and 

four 
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four  Things.  It  fweetens  Briniili,  and  gives 
tafte  and  reliih  to  infipid  Things.  In  a Word* 
it  feems  to  tame  and  to  triumph  overall  Sapid s . 

C tj  [Made  of  Sugar  fever  al  Sorts  of  Figures . 

How  many  Shapes  and  Images  of  Fruits  and 
Plants,  of  Beafts  and  Birds,  are  to  be  feen  in 
the  Shops  of  ingenious  Confectioner  s ! How  ma- 
ny Seeds  lie  buried  and  entomb’d  in  the  Cruft 
of  them,  and  all  to  gratify  and  pleafe  the  Pa- 
late, and  to  advance  the  Pleafure  of  Mankind ! 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Manna. 

( *)  \A  A N N A was  not  unknown  to  Virgil y 
lV*L  who  calls  it  Rofcidum  Mel , Honey- 
Dew,  nor  to  Pliny y Galen , and  others : But  in 
my  Opinion,  they  were  ignorant  of  its  Virtues, 
and  therefore  did  not  ufe  it  in  their  Medicines. 
And  1 fuppofe  Averroes  and  other  Arabians 
would  have  it  lo,  who  wrote  that  it  was  alto* 
gether  unknown  before  their  Time.  It  is  not 
only  delicious  of  it  felf,  but  it  fweetens  the 
Bitternefs  and  chaftens  the  Severity  of  other* 
Medicines. 

There  are  other  Simples  now  a-days  in  Ufe^' 
which  were  not  at  all  known  to  the  Ancients, 
but  they  are  fuch  as  are  not  very  confiderable  5 
I fhall  therefore  omit  them,  and  proceed  to  treat 
of  Tome  certain  Arts,  and  fir  ft  of  Chymiftry,  , 

The  COMMENTARY, . 

( u)  [ Manna,  ] 

We  mu  ft  diftinguifh  of  Manna , there  13 
that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  that  of  the 
Arabians. 
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I.  The  Greets  underwood  by  Manna,  nothing 
but  the  Powder  or  Du  ft  of  pounded  Frank* 
incenfe , mingled  with  a little  Bark  of  the  fame,  i.  e; 
fonae  final]  Particles  rubb'd  off  by  Motion  from 
the  little  MolecuU  or  Clods  of  Frankincenfe 
blended  with  the  Fragments  of  its  Rind,  and 
therein  it  differs  from  the  meer  Du  ft  or  Powder 
43f  the  fame. 

II.  The  Manna  of  the  Arabians,  is  a Subftance 
deriving  its  Original  from  Dew,  made  into  little 
white  Grains  of  a Solid  Confidence,  and  of  a 
pleafant  Tafte.;  fometimes  falling  on  the  Leaves 
of  Trees,  and  fometimes  on  the  Ground  ; of 
this  we  fhall  confider  the  Name  and  Form , the 
Colour  and  Birth  Place,  the  Merchandife  and  Traf- 
fifk,  the  Duration  and  Age,  the  Time  and  Man-*, 
ner  of  its  Generation,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of  it, 
and  fome  Inquiry  about  it. 

1.  As  for  the  Name  of  Manna , Yis  a Chaldea 
Word,  an  Interjection  of  Admiration  deriv'd 
from  the  Hebrew  Manhu,  Quid  eft  hoc  f What  is 
this/  The  Arabians  in  their  own  Dialed],  call 
it  Tereniabin  and  Termiabim.  Some  call  it  Aerial 
Honey,  and  a melleous  Humour,  Mel  & Manna 
Doris,  Honey  or  Manna-Dew,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  Manna  Thuris.  Others  ftyle  it  Mel  Jylve - 
fixe,  and  Yis  frequently  mentioned  in  Pliny  and 
Galen,  in  Theophraftm .and  others  by  the  Name  of 
Rorid  Honey. 

2.  As  fcr  its  Form , the  Conftftence  of  it  is  a 
concreted  Juice,  which  being  condenfed  from 
its  Fluidity  into  a folid  Firmnefs-,  is  fhaped  ac- 
cording to  the  Figure  of  its-  circumambient 
Body  $ So  that  its  Figure  is  uncertain,  though 
it  ufually  imitates  two  Forms.  For  Juices  are 
tuoiily  concreted  either  into  Globules  ox  Icicles* 

Into 
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into  little  Globules,  when  the  Drops  are  too  thin 
to  be  diffus’d,  for  then  Nature  reftrains  and  con- 
fines a fluid  Body  into  narrow,  and  thole  Sphe- 
rical Bounds  : But  when  the  fluid  Juice  is  more 
copious,  then  it  is  congealed  into  Icicles . 

3.  Touching  its  Hue,  ’tis  generally  of  a fnowy5 . 
and  lometimes  of  a yellowifh  and  Honey  Co- 
lour, and  hath  a fweetifh  Taffe,  not  unlike  that 
of  Sugar.  If  you  fprinkle  a coarler  Sort  of  Su- 
gar on  pure  and  Virgin- Gil,  and  mix  them  with 
Flower  of  Sweet- Almonds,  you  will  make  a Com- 
pofition  that  taffes  like  Manna. 

4.  As  for  the  Birth-Place  of  Manna , ’tis  ga- 
ther’d in  moft,  if  not  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 
I.  In  Europe , Valefins  tells  us,  that  it  rain’d, 

| Manna  in  Spain.  It  is  to  be  had  in  feveral  Parts 
of  France , as  in  the  County  of  Burgundy , &ci 
and  in  the  Low- Countries,  as  feveral  Authors 
inform  us.  And  as  Italy  excels  many  Coun- 
tries of  Europe  in  other  Things  ; fo  principally 
in  this,  there  is  a wonderful  Inc'reafe  and  Plenty 
j of  it  in  Calabria , neither  are  other  Places  deffi- 
l tute  of  it.  In  the  Year  1622.  there  fell  luch  a 
Quantity  of  it  at  Pavia , on  the.  Grove  near  the 
Monaftery  of  the  Etoly-Crofs $ that  the  Fathers 
of  the  Society  were  forced  to  cut  it  down  to  be 
freed  from  the  flies,  which  were  a very  great 
Nufance  and  often  five  to  them.  Thofe  liquor  iflv 
Creatures  did  fo  Iwarm  to  thofe  Dainties,  that 
they  corrupted  the  Air,  and  made  it  ffink 
as  much  as  the  Manna  was  fweet.  2.  ’Tis  ga- 
ther’d alfo  in  Afia%  in  very  great  Quantities  a- 
mong  the  Perfians , and  alfo  in  Ajrica. 

5.  The  Merchandife  of  Manna  is  much  exer- 
cifed  in  the  Marts  of  Venice  and  Genoa , whither' 
his  brought  in  great  Plenty  from  Apulia . Orient 

tal 
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tal  Manna  is  fold  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  at 
Aleppo.  The  Afiatick , at  Ormuzj , Aden , Malaca-, 
all  famous  Indian  Ports.  The  African  is  tram- 
fported  toward  the  Middle  of  Lybia , and  there 
is  no  fmall  Quantity  of  it  at  Algiers. 

6.  The  Time  of  gathering  it  is  in  the  Twilight, 
from  the  Rifmg  of  the  Pleiades  (in  the  Beginning 
of  April)  to  their  fetting  in  November.  Theres 
no  Hopes  of  getting  it  after  they^  are  fet.  It 
falls  in  the  Morning  before  Day- light,  and  is 
condens'd  by  the  Cold,  and  harden’d  by  the 
Sun,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Calabrian  and  Per- 
fian  Manna ; for  the  longer  it  Tipples  and  Drinks 
in  the  Sun-beams  the  harder  it  grows ; whereas 
other  Kinds,  unlels  gather’d  in  the  Morning, 
cannot  endure  the  Embraces  of  that  warmer 
Planet. 

7.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Manna.  1.  Orien- 
tal ) And  2.  European . 

1,  Oriental  is  that  which  is  brought  from  the 
Eaftern  Parts,  and  is  either  liquid  or  dry  . 1 . The 
Liquid  is  called  in  Arabicl  Tereniabin , and  is  u- 
fually  prefer  v'd  in  Earthen  Vefiels.  Tis  call’d 
by  fome  (and  that  not  improperly)  Mel  Aereum, 
Mel  Cedrinum , Mel  Rofctdum , Ros  Libani , Ros 
Melleus , i.e.  Aereal,  Rorid  Honey,  an  Honey- 
Dew,  and  the  Dew  of  Libarns.  Some  of  this 
hath  been  feen  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Mart  of  Ormuz,  to  Goa  in  Bottles,  and  was  not 
much  unlike  white  refin'd  Honey.  There  is  a fe- 
eond  Sort  of  this  liqu  id  Manna  of  an  Honey*  like 
Talk,  which  the  Per  [tans  call  Lac  Arbor  urn,  the 
Milk  of  Trees,  from  whence  it  dirtiis  and  falls 
like  Dew.  There  is  a third  fort  mention'd  by 
j Q,  Curtins  in  his  6th  Book,  Near  the  Cafc 
plan  Sea,  faith  he*  there  was  great  Store  of  a 
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fort  of  Trees  like  Oaks,  vehofe  Leaves  were  covered' 
with  Honey , which  the  Inhabitants  gather  before  San- 
Rifing,  lejl  the  Moi flare  fhould  be  dried  up  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun.  This  liquid  Manna,  becaufe  of 
no  great  Value,  is  not  any  where  now  a-days- 
preferv’d.  2.  Arid  or  dry  and  hard  Manna,  is 
kept  in  wooden  or  glafs  (Shells,  or  Repofitories; 
of  this  there  are  feven  Sorts,  (i.)  Of  Mount 
Lib-anus,  whofe  Operation  is  lo  (mall,  that  the 
Inhabitants  eat  it  inlfead  of  Food.  (2.)  Mafli-. 
cinum,  from  a Grain  of  Maffick,  which  it  doth 
not  a little  refemble,  Tis  call'd  by  fome  E'ifcid 
; from  its  Clammincfs,  and  by  others  Manna 
Granata,  from  its  Figure  and  Manner  of  Con- 
cretion. This  Maftick  Manna  is  thought  to  be 
the  befi.  (3.)  Bembycinum,  which  is  cheaper  and. 
of  a bigger  Grain,  and  is  like  a lock  of  Silk,, 
(from  whence  its  Name)  and  is  nothing  elfe  but 
the  Carcafs  of  decay’d  Maflick-Manna,  adul- 
terated with  Sugar  and  other  Sophistications. 

!;  (4.)  Teremiabin  in  Arabick , which  is  fhaken  from 
1 Thirties,  and  court Hs  of  Grains  about  the  big* 
nefs  of  Coriander-Seed.  The  5th  Kind  is  brought 
: on  Boards  by  the  Perjlan  Merchants  from  the 
City  Bo^ora,  mixt  with  Leaves,  it  differs  not 
much  from  Calabrian.  The  6th  Sort  tafies  like 
Sugar  and  pure  Oil,  and  comes  from  the  King- 
dom Zifara  in  Africa , The  7th  Kind  comes 
from  Ayadez. 

2.  European  Manna,  is  G alii  can,  and  Calabrian,. 
which  is  the  moft  ignoble , and  lels  virtuous,  by 
reafon  of  the  Faintnefs  of  the  Sun-beams.  And 
this  is,  1.  Foliaceoas , which  flicks  to  the  Leaves 
of  Trees,  and  is  pellucid  and  heavy,  white  and 
fweet,  and  lufeious  to  the  Tarte,  confiding  of 
little  Grains.  2.  Trmcotts , which  flows  ftom 
2 Trees 
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Trees  when  cut  down.  3.  Terreous  or  Lapideomi 
which  is  gather'd  from  the  Stones  or  Earth, 
and  drops  from  the  Leaves  or  Branches  of  Trees. 
This  hath  thicker  and  grofier  Grains,  and  is  not 
of  fo  pure  and  fmcere  a Colour,  and  therefore 
not  fo  good  as  the  former. 

As  for  the  Duration  or  Age  of  Manna,  that 
which  is  oriental,  dry  and  hard,  is  more  effica- 
cious than  Calabrian , but  keeps  not  its  Virtue 
above  a Year.  In  Syria  and  Cairo , tho’  Majiick 
Manna  hardly  laffs  a Twelvemonth  there  in  its 
native  Place,  yet  with  us,  ifexpos’dto  the  Air, 
it  decays  in  a Month,  and  degenerates  intoZLw- 
bycimw.  Apulian  therefore  is  fitter  for  ufe,' 
which  retains  its  Virtue,  not  only  one,  but 
five  Years,  and  then  grows  weak,  and  lofeth 
its  Strength. 

In  the  Choice  of  Manna,  we  mud  have  re- 
gard to  its  Age,  the  Place  of  its  Nativity,  and 
to  the  Tree  from  whence  it  fails ; for  it  gets 
fomewhat  from  that  upon  which  it  drops,  and 
acquires  Virtue  by  Contadt ; that  therefore  is 
the  bed  which  is  found  on  Trees,  becaufe  it 
gathers  nothing  from  them. 

That  w hich  is  found  on  the  Trunks  of  Trees j 
is  not  fo  good  as  that  which  refides  on  the 
Leaves,  though  it  far  exceeds  that  which  is  ta- 
ken from  Stones  or  the  Earth,  and  that  which 
drops  on  Stones , is  better  than  that  which  falls 
on  the  Earth,  becaufe  this  is  more  eafily  cor- 
rupted • and  therefore  lotnetimes  they  lay  pure 
Wooll  under  the  Trees  from  whence’  it  difiils. 
That  is  the  bed  which  is  frefh  and  fhining, 
whitidi,  and  condens’d  into  the  pured  Clods, 
and  of  Honey*  like  Sweetnefs,  gather’d  from  odo- 
riferous and  whcllome  Shrubs,  not  mix'd  or. 

1 en- 
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entangled  with  Leaves  or  Twigs.  That  is  naught 
which  is  of  an  afhy  Colour,  but  that  word  of 
all,  which  is  blackifh,  dirty  and  old. 

There  are  feveral  Opinions  about, the  Genera- 
tion of  Manna  : The  fir  ft  is  of  Galen , (which 
many  favour)  who  holds  a Vapour  arifing  from 
the  Earth  and  Water,  to  be  the  material  Caufe 
of  it,  and  the  Sun  to  be  its  efficient.  They 
much  reverence  this  Sentiment,  who  infid  only 
on  the  general  Principles  of  Philofophy,  and 
defcend  not  to  Particulars. 

The  fecond  is  of  P///7J,  who  tells  us  in  a Rhe- 
torical or  Poetical  Strain,  that  Manna  is  aerial 
Honey,  and  the  Sweat  of  Heaven,  the  Spittle  of 
the  Stars,  and  the  Juice  of  the  purify’d  Air. 

The  third  is  of  one  Chrijhpher  a Vega,  who 
would  have  it  be  generated  from  a certain  kind' 
of  Fly.  The  third  is  Anthony  ah  Altomaro , who 
will  not  have  it  a Meteor , but  a Gum , a refinous 
kind  of  Subdance  ifTuing  from  Adi- Trees.  The 
lad  Opinion  would  have  it  a kind  of  Salt,  arifing 
in  Streams  from  its  own  proper  Mine,  and 
falls  down  upon  Trees  that  grow  near  that 
Place. 

You  may  find  all  thefe  Opinions  largely  con- 
futed by  Magnems , in  his  little  Tra&ate  of 
Manna,  who  afterwards  lays  down  his  own, 
which  is,  that  the  proximate,  immediate  mate- 
rial Caufe  of  Manna,  doth  chiefly  confid  of  five 
Ingredients,  viz,.  Primogenial , or  Virgin- Wax 
and  Honey , a Rorid  Vapour , Sal  Nitre , and  Sal 
Ammoniach  This  Pofition  he  excellently  explains 
in  the  above-mentioned  Treatife,  to  which  we 
refer  the  curious  Reader. 

That  the  Manna  of  the  Ifraelites  was  the 
fame  with  ours,  Vale[ias  affirms  in  his  Book 

of 
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o:  Sacred  Pbilofopby.  But  there  are  many  Ar- 
guments perfuading  the  contrary  in  Magnenus. 

0*0  [Manna  was  known  to  Pliny,  Galen,  &cf\ 

Whether  the  Arabian  Manna  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeh  or  not,  is  much  controverted^ 
Some  fay  not,  becaufe  the  Name  is  not  fo  much 
as  mentioned  among  them,  and  becaufe  they 
never  afcrih'd  this  purging  Faculty  to  any  thing 
like  it ; and  others  write  that  there  are  many 
Medicaments  among  Phyficians,  of  which  there 
is  no  Teflimony  of  Galen  extant,  among  which 
they  reckon  Tereniabin , which  is  interpreted 
Manna. 

But  a third  fort  there  is  of  a contrary  Opi- 
nion, who  affirm  it  was  known  to  the  Greeh K 
but  not  under  the  Name  of  Manna , but  of 
aerial  or  rorid  Honey.  And  of  this  (they  fay). 
Galen  makes  mention  in  his  third  Book  de  Alt- 
mentis,  where  he  faith  it  was  found  fo  plentiful 
in  Afa  in  his  Time  upon  Leaves  of  Trees,  that 
the  Inhabitants  cry’d  that  Jove  rain'd  Honey, 
from  whence  it  was  call'd  and..^^>/,, 

i.  e.  aerial  and  rorid  Honey.  Bdides,  a long 
time  before  Galen , one  Amyntas,  a Greek  Au- 
thor, in  his  Book  de  A fa  Ponder  ib  ns,  exactly 
defcribes  Manna,  under  the  Name  of  Aerial 
Honey,  as  Langius  informs  us  in  his  fisty  fourth 
Epifile. 

{x)  [But  were  ignorant  of  its  Virtues,  (Src."] 

Some  of  the  Ancients  did  know  Manna,  as  to 
its  Generation  and  Subdance,  but  not  its  Quali- 
ties and  Ufe  in  Phyfkk.  Hippocrates  of  Ulcers9 
Galen , de  Alimcntis ; Pliny  and  Curtins  make 
mention  of  it  under  the  Name  of  Honey,  but 
its  Ufe  and  Properties  were  fir  ft  explain’d  by 
Arabians $ as  Me  foes  and  Scrap  ion,  Hibix  and 
Averroest  Avicen  md  others.  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Akhymy  or  Chywiftry . 

(y ) ACckimy  fignifieslnfuiion,  the  Greek  Word? 

**  Cbymia  denoting  as  much,  and  At  is  an 
Arabian  Particle  ,•  as  Al  Corams  is  as  much  as 
hie  Cor  anus , and  Al  megiftus  P tolomaus , is  as  much 
as  hie  Ale  gift  us  Ptolomms,  i.e.  This  greateft  Pta - 
lomy. 

Tis  a great  Queftion  when  Chymiftry  was 
invented,  for  neither  Pliny  (othervvife  a diligent 
Author)  (v)nor  any  other,  either  Greek  or  Latin 
Writer,  makes  mention  of  it  (^).  For  my  part, 
I think  it  to  be  very  ancient, ^but  laid  afide  and 
difeontinu’d  for  fome  time  afterward.  ShUm 
tells  ns  that  that  Art  was  in  being  till  the  time 
of  the  Argonauts , when  Jafon  went  to  Heal  the 
Golden  Fleece,  which  was  nothing  elfe  but  a 
Book,  that  taught  how  toni  tkeGold  of  other. 
Metals;  for  they  conceal’d  its  Name  under  that 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  io  turning  the  Matter  in- 
to a Fable. 

The  Egyptians  diligently  exercifed  this  Art  in 
theTime  of  Dioclefian, who  hating  them  for  raifing- 
a Tumult,  burnt  all  their  Writings  about  melt- 
ing of  Gold  and  Silver,  led  being  enrich’d  by 
this  Art,  they  fhould  rebel  againft  him,  as  the 
fame  Suidas  informs  us.  Dioelefian  was  created 
Emperor  in  the  Year  287,  fo  that  that  Art  may 
be  fa  id  rather  to  be  reviv'd , than  to  be  fir  ft  in- 
vented. 

(4)  Neverthelefs  there  are  many  Things  in 
this  our  Age  moft  ingenioufty  found  out,  which 

w ere; 
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were  utterly  unknown  in  former  Times,  among* 
which  we  may  reckon, 

..  ' i.  Lato , or  c r£s  Corona- 

n (su  Brafs 

to,  or  Ms  Coronarinm;  brighten  d with  a certain 
Brajs  i which  is  made  of  Powder,  which  gives  it  the 
Copper  and  the  Ditfi  of  [L! ftre  0f  a Metal  which  re- 
Lapjs  Calaminans.  ..  ^ , . r • c 

ally  it  is  not  5 becaule  it  a 

Spoon  of  this  gilt  Brafs  be  thrown  into  it,  it 
becomes  pure  Brafs  again  as  it  was  before,  as 
foon  as  the  Powder  is  con  fum’d,  and  lofeth  its 
acquired  and  artificial  Splendor. 

2.  Chymifts  have  found  out  a way  alfo  to 
whiten  Sap  hires,  fb  that  they  fhall  leem  to  be 
Diamonds,  and  are  wont  to  be  fet  fo  artificially 
into  Rings,  that  no  Man  whatever  (though  ne- 
ver fo  skilful)  can  difeern  them  to  be  Sa  phi  res. 

1 law  an  Experiment  of  this  made  by  fome  fre* 
netian  jewellers,  by  the  Order  of  that  Duke, 
when  he  was  Prator  at  Padua  There  was  a 
great  Difpute,  and  a Wager  laid,  whether  the 
Stone  in  iuch  a Ring  was  a Sdphireov  a Diamond. 
*Twas  concluded  to  be  the  latter,  and  expert 
Artifls  confefs’d  that  that  Saphire  could  not  be 
dihinguifh’d  from  a Diamond. 

3.  Chymifts  alfo  produce  a certain  kind  of 
Tin,  which  you  would  take  to  be  Silver,  which 
retains  its  Firmnefs,  in  fpite  of  the  Strokes  of  the 
heavieh  Mallet,  but  not  in  that  VefTei  call'd  La- 
copella , or  Cupella . They  have  befides  many  other 
Inventions;  as, 

4.  «4qH#  fortes , whereby  they  feparate  Brafs 
from  Gold  and  Silver : A thing  which  formerly 
could  not  be  done,  according  to  Ulptan,  (Lib.  5. 

3.  ff.  de  Rei  vendicatione ) who'  faith,  that  if 
Brafs  be  mingled  with  Gold,  it  can  never  be 

fever’d 
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Sever’d  from  it  again.  Thefe  Aqu & Fortes  do 
wonderfully  affedi  the  Sight  in  the  Separation  of 
Gold  and  Silver;  for  the  latter  feems  (as  ic 
were)  to  afcend  like  a Pillar,  and  is  chang’d 
into  a,  green,  roly,  and  other  Colour?,  and  is 
do  dilpers’d  through  the  Water,  that  nothing  of 
it  appears  more,  but  all  is  full  of  that  Ele- 
ment, the  Gold  in  the  mean  time  finking  to  the 
bottom. 

5.  Lacopella , or  Cupella,  is  Iikewife  a frefh  and 
modern  Invention,  which  is  a wonderful  V' ?]fid, 
made  of  an  Ox’s  Bone,  wherein  Gold  and  Silver 
wrere  polifh’d  and  refin’d  from  all  manner  of 
Drofs,  fo  that  nothing  (hall  remain  but  pure 
Gold.  Thole  Metals  being  wrapt  up  into  a 
thin  Leaf  of  Lead,  were  call  into  that  VefTel,  and 
let  over  the  Fire;  and  then  the  Capelin  lucking 
up  whatever  Metal  there  is  in  it  befides,  leaves 
the  Gold  and  Silver  entire  and  untouch’d, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  pure  and  fincere,  with- 
out any  Mixture,  and  this  they  call  Aarum  Hi 
Copella. 

It  is  doubted  whether  Chymiftry  be  lawful  or 
not ; and  truly  all  the  Interpreters  both  of  Civil 
and  Common  Law,  are  unanimoufly  for  the 
affirmative ; though  at  firft  look  there  may  feem 
to  be  dome  Colour  of  Reafon  to  conclude  for 
the  negative  ; in  regard  it  is  the  only  Prerogative 
of  the  Creator,  to  change  one  Subftance  into 
another;  a Thing  which  no  Man  (though  ne- 
ver do  famous)  can  effedf.  And  therefore  Satan 
tempting  our  Saviour,  and  making  him  (as  it 
were)  almoft  ready  to  doubt  whether  he  was 
the  Son  of  God  or  not,  faith  unto  him,  If  thou 
beefil  &c.  command  thefe  Stones  to  be  made  Bread , 
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■L  e.  Do  that  which  ihe  Almighty  alone  can 

effedb 

But  however,  notwithftanding  all  this,  it  is 
concluded  and  agreed  that  Chymiffry  is  lawful, 
and  that  upon  this  Ground,  becaufe  all  Metals 
proceed  from  Sulphur  and  Quick-filver  (calld 
Mercury  by  Chy  miffs)  which  if  they  have  Air,  | 
"Water  and  Sun  in  them,  in  due  and  right  Pro-  j 
portion,  are  converted  into  Gold ; but  if  they 
are  defective  in  their  Temperament,  and  cannot  j 
be  reduc’d  to  that  exadiPerfedlion,  then  Silver, 
Tin  or  Lead  is  produced  according  to  the  Influ- 
ence and  Difpofition  of  the  Elements. 

The  Art  of  Man  cannot  tranfmute  one  Subftance 
into  another,  only  Heat  and  a due  Temperament 
can  do  this,  which  have  the  Virtue  and  Faculty 
of  changing  Quick-ill ver  and  Sulphur  into 
Gold.  But  now  if  thiscannot  be  done,  by  rea- 
1'on  of  Lome  Defedf,  then  the  Chymifts  do  fup- 
ply  by  Art  the  Want  of  that  Heat  and  Tempe- 
rament, which  if  they  had  been  natural,  would 
have  turn’d  the  Sulphur  into  the  Subha  nee  of 
Gold,  which  is  that  which  Chymifis  do,  who 
fupply  the  Defedts  of  Nature  by  the  Aflihance 
of  Art . 

One  Johannes  Andr&as , a famous  Interpreter 
of  the  Pontifical  Laws,  tells  up,  that  one  Arnol- 
ds de  Villa  Nova  did  in  the  Coniiftory  of 
Rome,  in  the  Pre fence  of  many  Cardinals,  turn 
Brafs  into  Gold,  and  fuffer’d  it,  at  his  Depar- 
ture, to  undergo  the  Tryal  and  Examination  of 
a Touch- pone, 

( h ) The  Art  may  be  true,  but  I believe  fcarce 
any  Man,  or  very  few,  did  ever  attain  to  it, 
or  underftood  it;  for  thofe  that  profefs^  it,  are 
either  very  Simpletons , or  very  Beggars , it  being 

grown 
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grown  into  a (<■)  Proverb  [Who  ever  knew  a 

rick  Chymift 

The  COMMENTARY 

(j)  [Alchymyl} 

It  appears  from  fome  Authors,  that  thefe 
Words,  Alcbyma,  Chymia , Chemia  and  Chimisu 
are  very  ancient,  and  that  they  have  been  in 
ule  among  the  Egyptians  and  Arabians.  Tis  faid 
in  the  Text,  that  (Al)  is  an  Arabian  Particle 
Ccelws  Rhodogtnus  calls  it  Archymia , qttafi  'a pySn 
Wttei'cLVi  the  Ftifion  or  melting  of  Silver 
Some  Moderns  give  this  Account  of  its  Ety- 
mology, and  tell  us  'tis  deriv'd  « # ^ $ 
«•  e.  Fmdere  falem.  But  we  mufi  n<x 
imagine  that  the  Word  came  from  the  Greeks 
though  the  Greek  Tongue  was  known  in  Egypt* 
and  though  there  were  many  Mines  of  Metai 
™ that  Country  ; for  why  Oiould  they  call  that 
Art,  which  came  not  from  Greece , by  a Greek 
tather  than  by  a Dome/lick  Name  ? So  we  may 
fay  Chymia  is  deriv'd,  ari  & ab  Humor* 
^ SaPore,  and  the  like,  any  way  to  expreis  its 
Notion,  but  not  that  it  comes  from  that  Word 
as  its Original-,  for  it  will  appear  hereafter,  that 
this  Art  was  renn  d and  polifh'd,  not  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  but  by  the  Egyptians . 

The  Moderns  (whofe  Chief  perhaps  is  Para- 
calUt  Ars  Spagyrica , the  Spagyrical  Art, 
as™  t<«  (jjta V Jpyelpw,  i.  e.  to  feparate  and 

congregate,  becaule  by  it  is  extra&ed  a fubtile 
and  (pirituous  kind  of  Subliance,  wherein  the 
bthcacy  of  Medicaments  confifts,  or  elfe  they 
call  it  Magirica , or  Extratloria. 

Some  call  it  Ars  Diftillatoria , the  Art  of  £>/,?//- 
ling  from  artificial  Ditfiliations,  which  yet  Pan- 

droll  uf 
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cirollus  makes  to  differ  from  Chymiflry,  yet  fo 
as  one  may  feem  to  be  deriv’d  from  the  other  $ j; 
and  he  that  is  converfant  in  the  former  (efpecial-  ; 
ly  of  Metals)  may  be  thought  almoll  by  all  to 
be  exerciled  in  the  latter.  Our  Author  doth  I 
not  fo  much  dillinguifh  them  by  their  Subject,  , 
as  by  their  Scope  and  End  for  he  makes  Dill-il- 
lation to  be  a Preparation  of  a Medicine  for  a 
Phyfical  Ufe,  but  Chymittry  to  be  the  Tranf- 
snutation  an d Perfection  of  Metals. 

(g)  [No  Greek  or  Latin  Atthor  mentions  it.] 
Thole  that  are  very  well  vers’d  in  both,  tell  j 
us,  that  the  very  Name  of  Chymillry,  he.  Chy 
mia,  occurs  not  there,  much  lefs  the  Thing  it 
felf.  What  is  quoted'  out  of  Ariftotle,  makes 
but  little  for  Transmutation  ; but  fome  fay,  that  ; 
fomewhat  of  that  Nature  may  be  under  hood  ! 
from  Hippocrates  and  Plato , Hepod  and  Hermes. 

(z,)  [For  my  part,  l think  it  to  be  very  ancient,  Sic,'] 
We  have  in  holy  Writ  TubaFCain , in  limit- 
ing every  Artificer  in  Brafs  and  Iron,  whence 
fome  conceive  him  to  be  the  fir  ft  Workman  in 
fome  part  of  that  Art,  which  is  call'd  Metal - 
Inrgick  (a  tAiiuKtev  & tpyv)  as  if  any  thing 
more  could  be  inferred  from  thence,  than  that 
he  was  only  fo  far  converfant  in  Metals,  as  they 
are  necefTary  to  Agriculture , or  Husbandry. 

The  Art  of  converting  Metals  into  Gold  and  : 
Silver  , is  afcrib’d  to  Hermes  Trijmegijhts,  an 
Egyptian , whom  fome  make  to  be  coctval  with 
Mojes.  But  now  Mojes  was  born  in  the  Year  j 
of  the  World  2373,  that  is  before  Chr ill  1598 
Years ; and  Diocle pan  the  Emperor  reign’d  about  ; 
284  Years  after  Chr  ill ; and  therefore  this  Art 
was  in  Egypt  above  1800  Years  before  Diocle  pan  \ 
burnt  all  the  Chymica.i  Books. 

In 
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In  regard  Mofes  was  skill’d  in  all  the  Wifdon* 
• \rire  Egyptians  {Att.  7.  22.)  and  was  tnightf 
m Words  and  Deed?,  fome  are  ready  to  con- 
clude that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  this  Art,  e£- 
pecially  if  it  be  true  what  is  affirm’d  by  fome. 
that  the  Tabula  Smar  agdina  of  Hermes , wherein 
this  Art  is  exprefs'd,  was  taken  (as  all  Ghymffta 
do  averr)  from  Mofes  his  Hi  ft  or  y of  the  Crea-s 
tion.  Now  if  thefe  Things  are  true,  who  will 
not  affirm  with  Vancirolltu , that  this  Art  is  very 
ancient . But  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  fct 
down  here  the  Table  it  fclf. 

„ “ True  without*  Lye;  certain  and  mod 
„ tr?eY  That  which  is  below,  is  as  that 
K which  is  above  ; and  that  which  is  above, 
M ls  a,s  th«  which  is  below,  to  do  the  Mira- 
« racles  °f  one  thing-  And  as  all  Things 
„ were  from  one,  by  and  through  the  Me- 
a cY?tlon  ofone;  fo  all  Things  were  from 
« rcT  Th,np  by  Adoption.  The  Sun  is 
u 1i?  anc^  t|le  ^°on  its  Mother,  and 

the  Wind  carry  d it  in  its  Womb.  The 
Earth  is  its  Nurfe.  Its  Power,  Force  and 
Efficacy  is  perfe£  and  entire,  if  it  be  con- 
verted into  Earth.  Separate  Earth  from 
Eire,  the  thin  from  the  thick,  and  that 
U jweetly  with  much  Ingenuity.  It  aicends 
« c°lTl,  Earth  to  Heaven,  and  descends  to  the 
u Earth  again,  and  receives  the  Energy  both 
of  Superiors  and  Inferiors. 

« “uAndt  tl?U8  ‘hou  ^alt  obtain  the  Glorv of 
the  whole  World,  and  therefore  all  Ob- 
U purity  ftiaU  flee  from  thee.  This  is  the 
u f*ronS  Fortitude  of  all  Fortitude,  because 
<c  it  conquers  every  fubtil  and  thin  thing, 
and  will  penetrate  every  iolid.  So  the 
2'3  P “ World 
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« World  was  created.  From  hence  will  arife 
* ftrange  Adaptations,  whole  Manner  is  this. 
u Therefore  I am  cabl'd  Hermes  Trifmegifim, 
u having  three  Parts  bf  the  Philofophy  of  the 
“ “ World.  Tis  compleat  what  I laid  of  the 
“ Operation  of  the  Sun. 

So  far  the  Table,  which  all  Commentators 
expound  in  an  Allegorical  Senfe  concerning  the 
Tranfmutation  of  Metals ; for  he  all  along  Ipeaks 
of  an  univerfal  Medicine,  or  Catholicon , to  be 
prepared  out  of  Vegetables;  Minerals  and  Ani- 
mals, and  to  be  apply  *d  both  to  Soul  and  Body  5 
fo  that  the  whole  Drift  and  Defign  of  the  Her - 
metical  Do&rine,  is  to  make  a certain  general 
Medicine  to  cure  all  Difeafes  incident  to  Man- 
kind. 

This  Art  was  deliver’d  down  by  Hermes,  not 
to  the  Greeks  or  Latins,  but  to  the  Arabians  $ 
fome  fay  that  Trifmegijlus  wrote  of  Chymittry 
about  the  Time  of  Mojes , but  fo  oblcurely,  that 
his  Contemporaries  could  not,  and  therefore  much 
lefs  the  Latins , underftandhim.  After  him  luc-  ; 
ceeded  Zoroafter , and  then  Solomon,  and  then  the  1 
Arabians , among  whom,  no  body,  before  Geber , f 
improv’d  it.  And  1 iftly  Paracelfas,  and  other  t 
famous  Chymitfs  added  Perfpicuity  of  Language 
and  Method  to  it.  |d 

Some  think  the  Egyptians  conceal’d  this  Art,  h 
and  therefore  ’tis  no  wonder  it  arriv’d  fo  fiowiy  jp 
to  the  Greeks  and  Arabians , though  many  emi-  Li 
nent  Philofophers,  as  Democritus  and  Pythagoras , 
Plato  and  other?,  went  into  Egypt,  to  learn  the 
Secrets  of  Magick,  to  which  Phyfiology  is  fo  near- 
ly related  5 tor  ’tis  certain  that  that  Nation  did 
much  improve  it  by  that  their  famous  Art , 

which 
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which  confided  in  the  Knowledge  of  Sympathies 
and  Antipathies  in  natural  Things. 

(a)  [ There  are  many  ingenious  Things  found  out 
in  this  our  Age,  &c.] 

Our  Author  confines  not  Chymiftry  to  Me- 
tals and  Metallicks , as  may  be  gather’d  from  thefe 
Inventions  both  Ancient  and  Modern,  which 
he  refers  to  this  Art  ,•  as  Chryfo-poe  ticks,  or  ma- 
king of  Gold,  Lato,  or  Gilt-Brafs , whiting  of 
Saphires,  and  Preparation  of  Tin,  Aqua  Fortes * 
and  Probatio  per  Cupellam.  But  befides  theie, 
there  are  many  more,  if  not  Old,  yet  New  and 
Modern  5 you  may  fee  them  in  Libavius  his  Al- 
chymy,  and  in  Bapt.  Porta  his  Natural  Magick. 

There  are  fome  Things  fo  much  difcoverd 
and  made  common  by  your  F'irtuofos , that  they 
ieler ve  no  longer  to  be  ftyi’d  Arts.  There  are 
others,  which  are  not  as  yet  invented ; and  there 
is  a third  fort  which  are  found  out,  but  known 
to  a very  few,  or  fcarce  to  any  at  all  through 
fo  many  Ages ; among  which  there  is  one  chief 
ind  principal  (the  only  End  and  Scope  ot  the 
whole  Art  of  Chymiftry)  and  that  io  wonder- 
fully conceal’d  in  a deep  Silence,  that  it  delerves 
:o  be  dubb’d  a great  Arcanum. 

1.  Firft,  As  for  thofe  Th  ngs  that  are  fo  much 
lifcover’d,  they* are  Chymical  Inventions,  of  which 
we  (hall  mention  only  the  chief,  which  are 
partly  about,  1.  Metals,  and  2.  partly  about 
Metallic  ks. 

I.  Thofe  about  Metals  are,  i.  The  blending 
them  together,  io  as  fomewhat  fhall  ielult 
and  arile  iiom  the  Mixture  ; Examples  of 
this  are  common  enough.  2.  The  tra  <J~ 
, muting  or  changing  the  one  into  another,  * 
is  frequently  done  in  Iron  andBrals.  3.  Ire 
P 2 in- 
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increafmg  and  diminishing  their  Heavinefs 
or  Weight.  4.  The  rendring  them  more 
firm,  compact  and  folid.  And  5.  The 
foftning  of  fome,  and  the  hardning  of  o- 
thers.  Atl  which  may  be  done  without 
any  Cheat. 

2.  Thofe  about  Metallicks  are  more  fubtil 
and  curious  5 as  1.  Gildings , and  2.  Sil- 
verings, and  3.  Various  Separations , where- 
by are  difcover’d  the  wonderful  Efficacy  and 
Virtues,  theSympathies  and  Antipathies  of 
feveral  Metallicks, as  Antimony  and  Quick- 

^ , . , r . filver,  black  and  white  Lead, 

ifiifc  Sulphur  and  * Chnfocolla : To 
which  we  may  add  the  Inven- 
tions of  Gunpowder  and  Wire- 
drawing , and  making  Glafs 
malleable.  We  omit  the  Me- 
dicinal and  Remedial,  as  Di- 
fti llations  and  Fumigations, 
Suffitus  and  Fufions ; all  which  are  very  in- 
genious, and  are  arrived  now  to  a very 
great  Exaftnefs. 

3.  There  are  other  Things,  which  are  not  as 
yet  found  out,  as  1.  Softning  of  Glafs  without 
Fire.  2.  The  Compofition  of  Elettrum,  3.  Work- 
ing curioufly  on  the  hardefi  Stone.  4.  Excottion 
of  the  thinned  Waters. 

4.  There  is  another  fort  of  Thing  that  is 
found,  but  known  only  to  a very  few.  As 
1.  The  making  of  Glais  as  hard  as  Diamonds, 
and  2.  The  making  Metals  and  Metallicks  both 
a prefent  and  fovereign  Remedy  for  defperatc 
Difeafes.  3.  The  making  an  Antidote  mod  ex- 
quifite  and  certain  againd  all  manner  of  Poifon 
And  4.  and  ladly  (the  Crowjj  of  all  the  red 

th< 
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Silver  or. Gold.  One 
kind  of  it  is  called 
Borax , or  Green 
Earth , which  the 
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the  finding  out  a way  of  extracting  fuch  pure  and 
fubiil  Spirits,  as  will  improve  Metals  to  the 
higheft  Perfection,  and  that  without  a fallacious 
or  counterfeit  Metamorphofis. 

(b)  [ 'The  Art  way  be  true , hit  I believe  [caret 
any  Man , 8re.] 

sTis  clear  from  the  Premises,  that  this  Ait 
is  Old  enough,  but  whether  ’tis  as  true  as  ’tis 
ancient,  i.  e.  whether  it  can  perform  thofe Things 
which  it  promifeth,  is  the  QuefHon  in  hand. 
There  cannot  be  urg’d  more  cogent  Arguments 
to  evince  the  Truths  than  thofe  mentioned  by 
Pancirollw,  which  are  taken  from  Senfe  and  Rea- 
fon  ; for  ’tis  undoubtedly  mani  fed  by  the  Tefti- 
raony  of  the  former,  that  Gold  (about  which  is 
the  great  Difpute)  hath  been  made,  and  by  that 
Art  which  Artifts  know,  and  which  Cheats  and 
Impoflors  do  only  profefs.  And  this  may  be 
prov’d  by  many  Examples  befides  that  (which 
our  ' Author  mentions)  of  Job . Andreeas.  He 
that  is  defirous  of  more,  may  fetch  them  from 
ieveral  Artids,  as  Geber , and  Hermes , and  many 
others. 

Corn.  Agrippa  in  his  fird  Book,  and  fourteenth 
Chipter  of  Occult  Philosophy,  tells  us,  that  by 
the  Spirit , or  rather  Form , or  purer  Part  of  Gold, 
imperfebd  Metals  and  Mercury  may  be  conver- 
ted into  Silver,  and  that  he  law  it  done,  and 
knows  it  to  be  done.  Chymical  Books  are  full 
of  Indances  of  this  Nature.  Cardan  faith  in 
his  fixth  Book  of  Subtil  ties,  that  Quick- filver 
was'turned  into  Gold  before  the  Duke  and  Se- 
nate of  Venice,  by  an  Apothecary  or  Tarvifo. 
Befides,  why  fhould  lb  many  famous  Men  of 


feveral  N itions  write  lo 
thole  excellent  Books  of 


many  Volumes,  and 
this  Art  ? Did  they 
P 3.  feek 
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feck  for  Appl  aufe  and  Glory  from  Pofterity  in 
Toys  and  Trifles?  Egyptians  and  Arabians , 
Chaldaans  and  Germans , Spaniards  and  Englifh , &c. 
have  all  treated  on  this  Argument.  Who  can 
cumber  the  Authors  that  have  handled  this 
Subjedf?  We  fliall  mention  fome,  and  thofe  the 
mcft  choice  ones,  in  an  alphabetical  Order. 


1.  Amoldrn  Villa-  Novan. 

2.  Agatho-Vawon . 

3.  Apuleius. 

4.  African hs. 

5.  Auguflin  Pant  he  u 

6.  Canid e s> 

7.  Chales . 

0.  Calides . 
p.  Comeritis. 

10.  Chryfori chins , 

11.  Democritus . 

12.  Geber. 

1 3.  Hermes . 

14.  Heliodor.  ad  Theodof,  I 


1$.  Lullius. 

16.  Merlin . 

17.  Gflhanes . 

18.  Olympiador . /4/fw. 
ip.  Ow. 

20.  Pebichitts. 

21.  Petafeus. 

22.  Pel  agists. 

23.  Rofin . Alexand . 

24.  RhodianttsM 

25.  Synefius. 

26.  Stephan.  adHeracl. 

27.  Veradianus . 


To  which  Lift,  if  we  fhould  add  the  Modern 
Writers  (Good  God  !)  what  a Crowd  of  Wit- 
ceffes  would  here  be/  In,  Courts  of  Judicature, 
in  Matters  relating  to  Mens  Lives  and  Eftates, 
their  Fame  and  good  Name,  we  give  Credit  to 
the  Teftimony  of  two  or  three  : Then  why 
fhould  we  be  fo  hard  to  believe  great  Clerks, 
Men  eminent  for  Letters,  by  realon  of  a few 
frivolous  Exceptions  and  Arguments,  which  s 
have  been  often  aniwer'd  already  in  general,  by 
Gefor  and  Ventura , and  /Wro  Sowo  of  Ferrara , i 
and  others;  but  more  particularly  by  Quercetan,  j 
who  hath  learnedly  confuted  Aubertus , and  by 
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Maffet,  Severinus , Rubens,  and  Penotus,  Wlfio  ! 
have  anfvver’d  Erajhts,  and  by  Libavius,  who 
hath  baffled  them  all  in  his  Syrraxi  Metallic  a. 
They  all  agree  that  ’tis  not  abfurd  or  irrational* 
to  allow  and  grant  fuch  a Tranfmutatim  as  we 
fpeak  of;  for  the  Confirmation  whereof,  they 
produce  infinite  Proof,  too  tedious  to  be  men- 
tion'd or  fet  down  here. 

But  admit  Tis  probable  (not  to  fay  without 
doubt)  from  what  hath  been  faid,  that  this 
Art  is  certain,  yet  'tis  not  Prudence  to  commit 
our  felves  to  this  impetuous  Sea  : For  obferve 
the  Sentiments  of  our  Author  on  the  Matter, 
who  fuggefts  unto  us,  that  the  Art  is  fcarce 
underftood  by  any,  and  hath  reduc'd  many  to 
Rags  and  Beggary.  There  are  Difficulties  occur 
in  the  Scholar  or  Learner,  in  the  Mafter  or 
Teacher,  and  in  the  Operation  and  Pradiice. 

1.  As  for  the  Scholar  or  Learner , he  mu  ft  be 
virtuous  and  pious,  and  an  earneft  Supplicant 
for  this  Gift  to  Heaven  ; he  mult  be  prudent  and 
learn'd,  a Linguift  and  a Philofopher,  well  feen 
and  vers’d  in  the  Principles  of  Nature.  Hemuft 
be  laborious  and  patient,  clear  of  all  Troubles, 
disbanding  all  Cares ; as  free  from  Paffion  as 
tenacious  of  Secrets,  neither  prodigal  nor  cove- 
tous, competently  rich  both  in  Money  and 
Books  ; very  ftudious  and  referv’d,  full  of  deep 
Contemplations*  and  hugely  wary  of  Diabolical 
Delufions.  In  a Word,  he  mu  ft  be  well  en- 
dow’d with  Goods  of  Body,  Soul  and  For- 
tune. 

2.  As  for  the  Mafter s and  Teachers,  there  are 
Difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  relation  to  them 
too.  i.  e.  The  Books  of  this  Art  are  very  hard 
to  be  underftood,  for  this  kind  of  Knowledge 

P 4 either 
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cither  lies  fcatter'd  here  and  there  in  them,  or 
clfe 'tis  wrapt  up  in  Riddles  and  Allegories,  in 
Similitudes  and  Emblems,  and  thofe  either  ta- 
ken from,  i.  Elementary  Beings,  as  Men  and 
^Animals,  Vegetables  and  Minerals ; or  elfe, 
2.  From  the  Elements  themfelves,  from  DifTimi- 
litudes  and  Equivocations,  and  ftrange  Contra- 
di&ions;  from  unufual  Names,  odd  Char aders, 
and  Tranfpofjtion  of  Letters , from  corrupt 
Tranfcriptions,  and  variety  of  Style. 

3.  The  third  Difficulty  is  in  Operation  and 
PraBice , and  that  in  refpedf  of  the  Matter , 
which  is  to  be  affum'd  as  the  Foundation  ; and 
alfo  in  refped  of  the  Management  of  that  Mat- 
ter, which  ought  to  be  done  with  fit  Inftru- 
ments.  I fay,  whether  we  confider  either  of 
thefe,  incredible  Obfcurity  and  Perplexity  will 
every  where  arife. 

Thefe,  thefe,  and  not  the  Uncertainty  (as  is 
fuppas'd)  of  this  Art,  are  the  true  Caufe  why  fo 
many  of  its  Votaries  lofe  their  Labour,  their 
Sweat  and  their  Pains,  yea,  and  make  Shipwreck 
of  their  Health,  their  Wealth,  and  their  Fame 
too  ; fo  that  they  find  in  themfelves  that  won- 
derful Metamorpho/is  which  they  are  not  able 
to  produce  in  Metals • and  whilft  they  reach 
after  that  which  they  cannot  catch,  they  lofe  in 
the  Interim  what  before  they  pojfefs'd. 

( c ) \ A common  Proverb.  1 never  faw  a wealthy 
Chymift &c.] 

There  is  nothing  to  be  expe&ed  from  Chymi- 
jRry  (if  we  believe  Ibme)  but  Smoke  apd  Allies, 
Sighs  and  Sweat,  Iinpofture  and  Ignominy,  it 
being  an  Art  (as  they  fay)  that  never  advanc'd 
a Man  to  Wealth  and  Honour,  but  hath  plung'd 
hundreds  into  an  Abyfs  of  Poverty.  It  is  very 
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obfervable,  that  fome  Men,  otherwife  prudent 
and  difcreet  enough,  have  been  charm’d  with 
this  Folly  of  dabling  in  Chymiflry;  and  others 
1 in  plight  and  very  good  liking,  have  jaded 
themlelves  in  purfuit  of  this  Vanity,  and-whilft 
1 they  have  endeavour’d  to  plump  up  their  Fortunes 
Fby  the  help  of  this  Art,  they  have  made  them 
lank  and  meagre  by  this  fruit  lets  Study. 

Chymifts  promife  Mountains  and  mighty 
Things  to  others,  but  can  fcarce  produce  Mice 
to  themfelvcs ; iet  them  drive  away  Want  from 
itheir  own  Doors,  before  they  fright  and  chafe 
away  the  Goblin  from  the  Threshold  of  others,- 
They  are  generally  reputed  a begging  Crew,  born 
hke  Mufkians  under  a Three  Peny  Planet  > 
and  though  they  confefs  themfelves  to  be  poor 
and  indigent,  .yet  will  they  pretend,  to  enrich 
(others,  as  if  their  Neighbour’s  Neesflity  was 
more  pungent  to  them  than  their  own  Beg«* 

garyf  / . 

Chymiflry  is  wonderful  pleafant,  for  the  Tryal 
!of  fo  many  rar t Conclufions  it  carries  with  it  f 
but  it  is  very  cofily , and  an  enchanting  kind  of 
Art,  which  hath  melted  in  Crucibles  many  a fail? 
Lordfhip , and  turn’d  many  a Mannor  into 
Smoke  and  Afhes.  One  prefented  Sixtus  Quin** 
tw  with  a Book  of  Chymiftry,  and  his  Holi-? 
nefs  gave  him  an  empty  Purfe  for  a Reward  ? 
as  good  an  Emblem  of  the  Vanity  of  that  ScL^ 
ence,  as  it  was  a Specimen^  Popifh  Wk. 
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GHAP,  VIII. 

Of  DijliUations. 

00 TT  H E Art  of  Bi ft  tiling  was  found  out  after 

A the  Conftitution  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
5Tis  probable  ’twas  invented  in  the  very  PraCtice 
and  Operations  of  Ghymiftry. 

(0  Some  fay  that  a certain  Phyftcian  having 
a Mefs  of  Colemrts  upon  the  Table  before  him, 
and  being  fuddenly  lent  for  to  vifit  a Patient, 
he  covered  at  his  Departure,  his  Difh  with  ano- 
ther, and  found  it  at  his  Return  bedew’d  with 
JMoifture.  And  obferving  from  hence,  that  the 
Extraction  of  Humidity  was  very  eafy,  he  bent 
his  Study  fo  far  that  way,  as  to  give  Being  to 
the  Art  of  Distillation.  Others  by  following 
his  Example,  have  fo  improv’d  it,  as  to  bring 
it  to  Perfection. 

(%)  ’Tis  an  Art  that  is  very  beneficial , being 
the  happy  Parent  of  Aqua  Vita , of  Oil  of  Cin- 
namon, and  of  feveral  other  ufeful  Liquors* 
and  of  many  wonderful  EfFeCts.  All  thofe  Wa- 
ters of  Succory  and  Capers,  and  of  other  Herbs, 
which  were  given  as  Medicines  to  tick  Perlons, 
are  now  diftilfd , which  were  formerly  wont  to 
be  fodden  or  boil’d. 

The  COM  ME  NT  A R T. 

00  Diftillation  is  taken  for  that  part  of  Chy- 
mittry,  whereby  elevated  Fumes,  Vapours  and 
Steams  are  refolv’d  into  Waters,  Oils,  and  the 
like.  The  ufe  whereof  is  very  frequent  in  Phy- 
fick. 

00  Vn- 
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(d)  [Invented  after  the  Con  ft  it  Ht  ion  of  the  R(> 
man  Empire,  &c.] 

As  for  the  Antiquity  of  this  Art,  fome  hold 
it,  that  it  was  in  being  about  600  Years  ago,  in 
regard  Rhafts  and  Albuchafis,  two  famous  Phy- 
ficians,  about  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1080. 
make  mention  of  it : But  others  would  have  it 
to  be  much  older,  and  that  upon  the  Account 
of  a little  Cheft  found  in  the  Ateftine  Field  near 
Padua,  wherein  the  Elements  by  Maximus  Oly - 
bins  were  devoted  as  a Prefent  to  Pluto.  But  be- 
caufe  we  know  not,  but  that  that  may  be  aH- 
ttion,  invented  by  lome  Body  who  had  a Mind 
by  thofe  Veflels  in  the  Cheft  to  bring  credit  to 
this  Art ; and  becaule  we  are  uncertain,  whe- 
ther  that  was  done  by  Diftillation  or  fome  pther 
way,  we  do  not  much  embrace  it,  nor  wholly 
reject  it;  though  the  Verles  inlcrib’d  upon  it,.  v 
do  favour  fomewhat  of  Antiquity. 

Plutoni  facrum  mums  ne  attingite  Fares * 

Jgnotum  eft  vobis  hoc  quod  in  Orbe  latet . 

Namque  elementa  gravi  clan  fit  digefta  labor f ^ 

V afe  fub  hoc  modico  maxima*  Olybim. 

Adjh  fate  undo  Cuftos  ftbi  copia  Cornu 
Ne  pretium  tanti  depereat  l at  ids.  _ 

That  is, 

“ This  facred  Gift  to  Pluto,  I forbid  ; 

u You  Thieves  to  touch  (for  Jtis  a Secret  hid)  f) 

“ With  Art  and  Pains  hath  great  Olybms$et&x  | 

“ In  this  fmall  Urn,  the  unruly  Element. 

This  Urn  contain’d  a lefs  within  it  wherein  jj 
were  included  twoPhials  moft  curioufly  wrought^  „ | 
the  one  of  Silver,  and  the  other  of  Gold,  both  U 
full  of  moft  exquifite  Liquor,  which  fed  ahun>. 
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ing  Lamp  for  many  Ages.  The  Urns  were  in- 
fcrib’d  with  the  following  Poetry. 

Abite  hinc  peffimi  fures  ! 

V os  quid  vultis  veflris  cum  oculis  emtffitiis. 

Abite  hinc  vef , o cum  Mer curio  petafato  cadu- 
ceatoque 

Maximus  maximo  donum  Piutoni  hoc  facrum  faciu 
That  is, 

w Be  gone  ye  Thieves,  why  ftand  ye  here  to  pry, 
u Depart  from  hence  with  your  God  Mercury, 

<c  Devoted  to  great  Pluto  in  this  Pitcher 
J ■ Lies  here  a Gift,  the  World  fcarce  knows  a 
richer. 

Some  affirm,  that  both  Greeks  and  Arabians 
knew  the  Ufe  of  diftilfd  Liquors,  becaufe  Ac- 
tuarius , though  one  almoft  of  ihe  laft  of  the 
Greeks,  yet  fir  ft  made  mention  of  Rofe- Water 
in  thefe  Words  : let  a Pound  of  diftiltd  Juice , or; 
liquor  of  Rofes  (call'd  Rhodo-Stagma)  be  made 
w arm  with  Sugar,  &c.]  _ Among  the  Arabians, 
Mefues  (who  flourifh’d  in  the  Year  1160.)  firft 
mention’d  a Sublimation  of  Wormwood  Water 
and  Role-Water.  Others  think  this  Art  was 
known  to  Hippocrates,  Ariftotle -and  Galen . 

( e ) [Some  fay  that  a certain  Phyfcian  cover'd 
his  Dijh  of  Cole-mrts,  &e.] 

As  for  the  Original  of  this  Art  Experience  tells 
that  it  was  firft  hinted  and  occafioned  by  the 
C mrfe  of  Nature  ,•  for 'Clouds,  Rains,  and 
Winds  are  made  in  the  great  World,  and  Ca- 
tarrhs in  the  lets  by  Nature,  juft  as  Diftillations 
are  nr.de  by  Art.  Nothing  is  more  commonly 
k own  than  this  in  a Kuchin  • but  it  leems, 
Puncirollus  had  rather  fetch  it  from  that  acciden- 
tal luftance  mention’d  by  him. . 

Cf)  Tis  | 
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(•/)  \filts  a very  profitable  Art  that  jttrnifheth 
us  mth  Aqua-Vitae.,  Oil  of  Cinnamon, 

&C.J 

By  the  help  of  this  Art  we  cam extra#  from 
Animals  and  Plants  leveral  kinds  of  Stiblianc.es, 
As  i.  Water , and  that  in  greater  Quantities’ if 
the  Shrub  be  green,  and  lefsif  wither’d.  2.  0/7, 
not  that  fat  and  fordid  Subftance,  that  is  fqueez’d 
from  A lmonds  and  moft  Seeds,  but  a more  re- 
fin’d KTue  of  a better  Atft,  which  will  not  grow 
rancid,  putrify,  and  corrupt  with  Time.  By 
l Virtue  of  this  w-e  can  fever  from  any-  Body 
thofe  four  Principles  of  all  Things,  which  Na- 
ture hath. blended  together  at  their  firft  Original,^ 
viz,.  Water  in  a condenfed  Vapour,  Air  in  a 
white  Oil,  Fire  in  a red  Oil,  Earth  in  Dregs. 

By  Virtue  of  this  Art,  we  fubfimate  gruffer 
Bodies  into  thinner  Spirits,  and4  by-  it  we  con- 
denfe  airy  Spirits  into  thick  Bodies;  By  this  Art 
w.e  extra#  the  purer  and  lubtiller  Virtues  of 
Minerals,  and  Plants,  Stones  and  Jewels;  &c. 
and  that  without  the  faculency  of  impure  Mat- 
ter, and  do  enohk  them  andfadvance  them  into 
an  higher  Temper. 

Tis  the  Property  of  Nature  to  produce  Things, 
and  to  endow  them  with  Virtues,  but  Tis  the 
Trick  of  Art,  when  they  are  produced,  to  exak 
and  enrich  them.  A Diftiller  can  extra#  Oils  and 
Eflences,  Elixirs  and  Tin#ures, Salts,  &c.  He  can 
(hatter  a Compound  into  its  fir  ft  Principles , and 
can  render  them  fingly  more  pure  and  defecate. 
He  can  ieparate  their  different  Faculties,  Powers, 

1 and  Qualities,  fo  as  to  ule  them  according  to 
i his  Plealure. 

You  may  fin'd  many  Things  relating  to  this 
Art  not  only  in  Baptijl*  Porta,  bu-  n,  many 

float ins 
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Moderns  alfo  ; as.  Gefner  and  Over ce tan,  Scuerv- 
ms  and  Weberns,  Langius  and  Lullius,  Libavius 
and  Plajfet , Damans  and  Paracelfus ; all  which 
did  not  only  extrad  Waters  and  Oils,  but  Ef- 
fences  and  Tin6tures,  Salts  and  Elixirs,  Magifte- 
r turns  and  the  like. 

Diftillation  is  alfo  as  pleafant  as  profitable,  it 
being  delightful  to  behold  the  Miracles  of  this 
Art  (porting  with  Nature ; whilft  the  dialling 
Vapours  (even  of  the  dryeft  Things)  do  pre- 
fent  us  with  the  profpedl  of  a variegated  Scene, 
and  (hew  us  a Landskip  (as  it  were)  of  Party- 
coloured  Fields.  Sometimes  you  may  fee  an 
humble  Plain,  diffufing  it  lelf  into  a great 
Breadth,  and  fometimes  you  may  fee  an  ambi- 
tious Mountain  rifmg  and  fwelling  into  a vaft 
Height.  Here  you  may  behold  the  tranfparent 
Brooks  and  Cryftal  Rivers,  there  you  may  con- 
template the  flowing  of  Streams,  and  Bubblings  of 
Fountains,  and  anon  have  a Profpeft  of  Trees 
and  Fruits. 


CHAP.  IX 

Of  Bells. 

(g)  cn  ELLS  were  invented  about  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  400,  by  Panlinus  Bi(hop  of 
Nola,  a Town  in  Campania,  famous  for  the 
Death  of  Auguflus.  They  are  call’d  Campana, 
becaufe  found  out  firft  in  Campania , and  alfo 
JSJoU,  from  the  Place  where  they  were  firft 
made. 

They  are  of  very  great  Ufe,  in  regard  they 
give  us  at  a Diftanee  the  Hour  of  the  Day  or  j 
Night,  when  we  cannot  fee  the  Sun..  They  cal!  j 
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u&toPrayers,  and  alarm  us  to  aflift  at  a Confla- 
gration. They  aflemble  the  Magiftracy,  when 
there  is  a Summons  to  Arms.  They  call  Scho- 
lars to  their  Books,  and  the  Judges  to  the 
Bench.  In  a Word,  they  are  Signals  that  give 
Notice  of  all  Publick  A&ions,  fo  that  we  fhould 
be  very  much  incommoded,  and  at  a Lofs  with- 
out them. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(g)  [ Invented  by  Pau  linus  Bifhop  of  No!a,&c.] 
jklls  came  firft  from  the  Hebrews , where  the 
Hlgh-Prieft  had  in  the  Skirt  of  his  uppermoft 
Vemnent  little  Bells  to  ring,  when  he  was  in, 
the  Holy  Place  within  the  Veil  : Therefore* 
methinks  ’tis  a Vulgar  Error  to  imagine,  that 
Paulinas  a Man  equal  to  St.  Jerome , and  a Per- 
fon  of  celebrated  Sandity,  was  the  firft  Author 
of  Bells,  as  if  they  were  not  known  in  former 
Ages.  It  is  rather  more  probable,  that  he  chang'd, 
the  Ufe  of  them  to  Religious  Purpofes ; for 
their  great.  Antiquity  is  wrell  fhew’d  by  Adrian 
Juntas  in  his  ArumadverJ . lib.  3.  cap.  1 1.  who 
tells  us  out  of  the  Ancient  Scholiaft  upon  T heo» 
critusy  that  they  were  to  be  rung  at  Funerals,, 
or  at  the  Death  of  Mortals,  becaufe  they  fancied, 
that  Ghofts  and  Spe&res,  were  put  to  flight  at 
their  Sound.  Tibullus  feems  to  intimate,  that 
magical  Enchantments  were  hinder’d  by  Bells,, 
when  he  fings  thus  : 

Cantus  & e Curru  Lunam  deducere  tent  at 
Et  facer et  ft  non  <cra  repulfa  fonent, 
u e< 

! " They  would  charm  down  the  Moon,  but  that 
“ their  Spells 

“ Are  hindred  by  the  Noife  of  founding  Bells, 

For 
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For  they  fuppofed  that  the  tinkling  ofBrafs  or 
Metals  hinder’d  the  found  of  magical  Verfcs 
from  afcendingv  to  the  Moon,  and  that  by  this 
Means  (Fie  was  a (Tilted  in  her  Labour.  Hence 
came  the  Cuflom  of  ringing  of  Bells*  as  oft  as 
it  Thunders,  for  their  Complofion  and  Beating 
of  the  Air,  is  thought  to  be  a Means  of  difperftng 
that  Meteor. 

Strabo  likewife  tells  us  in  his  15th  Book, 
that  the  Perfians-czWd an  AfTembly  before  Day- 
1 ight  by  the  fo u nd  of  a Bell-  4°?*  ©e)  Ip.B pa» 

We  may  remember  alfo  Aarons  Bells,  and  lee 
further  in  Cal.  Rodogin.  Lett.  Antiq.  lib . ip. 
cap.  1 1.  ,’copioufly  and  at  large.  Concerning 
the  Matter  or  SubBance  of  which,  we  may  ob- 
ferve  that  Durant  as  fde  Ritibus  Ecclef.  Cat  hoi.  lib. 
3.  cap * 22.  ) faith  of  the  Citizens  of  Cue  [area, 
that  upon  a joyful  Occafion,  they  went  about 
Ligna  facra  pulfantes * whereby  he  means  that' 
they  had  Ibme  hollow  VefTels  of  Wood,  which 
they  ufed  infiead  of  Bells*  Some  fay,  that  in 
the  Country  of  Prefier  John  they  have  Bells  of 
Stone. 

As  we  have  Bells  in  our  Churches,  fo  had' 
the  Pagans  in  theirs.  The  Emperor  Ottav,  Att~ 
guflks  was  the  fir  ft*  who  in  the  higheli  Place  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  hung  Bells. 
And  at  the  ringing  of  them,  the  Heathens  (as 
was  fa  id  before)  were  wont  to  meet  at  their* 
Affemblies  as  at  Baths. 

The  Laconians  were  wont  at  the  Death  of  their 
King,  to  tinkle  a Caldron  infiead  of  a Bell. 
The  Jevps  had  Minftrels,  as  may  be  leen  in  the 
pth  of  St.  Matthew  : For  at  the  raifing  10  Life 
Jairus  hi.  Daughter,  the  Men  ofMufick  were 
commanded . to  troop  off.  We  read, that  the 
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?rieT  of  Proferpina  was  wont  to  ring  a Bell  at 
Athens , and  fo  did  they  of  the  Mofaick  Oeco- 
homy,  Exod.  20.  34.  in  their  Pontifical  Vell- 
ments.  The  Prieii  had  a Bell  and  a Pomegra.- 
nate  upon  the  Hem  of  the  Robe  round  about,, 
that  the  Sound  might  be  heard  at  his  ingrefs  and 
egrefs  from  the  Holy  Place.  It  did  import  and 
fignify  that  he  was  to  be  Vocal,  not  in  calumr 
mating,  but  in  teaching  and  exhorting,  in  re- 
proving and  comforting,  &c.  Hence  a Bell  was 
an  Hieroglyphic k of  Predication  or  Inftruflion 

Saidas  tells  us,  That  Watchmen  carried  Bells 
about  them  in  the  Night,  and  that  Anfwers 
were  given  prefently  at  their  Sound.  And  the 
fame  Author  faith,  that  they  were  wont  to  try 
generous  Horfes  by  the  Noife  of  Bells,  whe?- 
ther  timerous  or  bold,  and  Proof  againft  the 
Clamour  and  Tumult  of  a Battle. 

The  Romans  were  called  at  fet  Times  to  and 
from  the  Bath  by  the  Sound, of  a Bell*,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Martial. 

Redde  Pilam,fonat  as  Therm  arum  ; ludere  pergis  £ 
Virgine  vis  fold  lotas  abire  Domum  ? 

He  advifeth  him,  if  they  would  wafh,  to  do 
it  quickly  for  the  Bell  rings,  and  by-and-by 
there  would  be  no- bathing  but  in  cold  Water,. 
They  were  therefore,  call’d  by  a Bell  to  the  Bath, 
which  was  c’re  long  to  be  (hut. 

The  Grecians  in  their  Fifh- Market,  a little  be- 
fore Supper  rung  a Bell,  as  Plutarch’,  informs 
us  in  the  14th  Book  of  his  Sympofiacks , where 
he  obferves,  that  they  are  not  call’d  Gluttons 
and  Gormondizers  who  are  Devourers  of  Flefh, 
as  Hercules , or  of  Figs,  as  Plato , or  of  Grapes, 
as  Arcefilaas : but  thole  who  eat  in  the  Filh- 

Market 
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Market,  and  idly  fantring  about  the  Stalls  there, 
do  presently  here  the  Sound  of  that  Bell. 

There  is  a pleafant  Story  to  this  Purpofe  in 
Strabo , which  is  this : 44  While  a certain  Fid- 
“ ler  was  entertaining  the  Mob  with  a Specimen 
44  of  his  Art,  it  (o  happened  that  the  Fifh- 
44  Market  Bell  rung;  upon  the  Sound  whereof, 

14  ail  the  People  fled  to  their  Pifcary  Negotia- 
44  tions  and  left  Crowdero  alone,  except  one 
44  who  was  very  deaf.  The  Fidler  obferving  it, 

44  came  to  the  hone  A Man,  and  thank’d  him-. 
44  for  his  Civility  and  the  great  Refpe&  he 
44  fliew’d  to  Mufick,  in  not  leaving  him  (like 
44  the  re  A)  at  the  Sound  of  the  Beil.  What,. 
u.  faith  the  deaf  Man,  hath  the  Bell  rung  ? I *' 
44  marry  hath  it.  Then  God  be  with  ye,  J 
u (Mr.  Fidler)  quoth  he,  and  away  he  fcamper’d 
44  and  fhevv’d  the  Man  of  Mirth  a fair  Pair  of 
“ Heels. 

Ringing  of  Bells  was  fir  A ordain’d  by  Sabi - 
mams, , that  the  People  might  be  aflembled  to- 
gether to  hear  Divine  Service  at  a certain  Hour  of 
the  Day,  A fuller  Account  of  the  ancient  ufe 
of  Bells  may  be  found  in  Hierom.  Magim’s  Book 
Epon  that  Subjeft,  De  Tintimabaiis . 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  Clock r. 

A FT  E R the  Invention  of  Bells  came  the 
**  Ufe  of  Clocks,  the  Manner  of  making 
which  we  read  in  Vitruvius,  who  tells  us  how  a 
Chariot  may  be  made,  which  Aiews  how  in  my 
Miles  are  difpatch’d  in  an  Hour,  in  which  Cha- 
riots the  fame  Wheels  are  contriv’d  as  are  ufed 

* iu 
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in  Clocks,  only  infteid  of  the  Pebble-Stone,, 
which  dropt  hourly  into  the  Baton,  there  is 
now  ( b ) an  Hammer  ; which  ftriking  on  a Bell, 
tells  the  Number  of  the  Hours. 

Some  make  the  Figures  of  Angels  moving 
from  their  Places  to  ftrike  the  Bell,  and  to  do 
Homage  in  their  Way  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Others  have  invented  other  kind  of  Fafhions. 
(/)  They  are  now  a-days  made  with  fuch  Art 
and  Curiofity,  that  they  will  rouze  a Man  up 
at  what  Hour  he  will ; and  they  are  made  in 
fuch  a Manner,  as  that  they  may  without 
any  Weight  be  laid  upon  a Table,  or  may  (like 
an  Almond)  be  hung  about  the  Neck. 

Some  reprefent  the  Phafes  and  Appearances  of 
the  Moon  in  the  (&)  Heavens.  But  that  is  not 
all,  there  are  other  Inftances  of  humane  Inge- 
nuity in  this  Particular  5 for  I faw  one  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Reverend  Seignior  Delphino,  which, 
had  Circles  about  its  Dial-plate,  reprefenting 
and  fhewing  the  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun ; which  in 
moving  through  them,  was  in  the  fame  Sign  in 
them  as  he  was  in  the  Heavens.  He  let  at 
Night,  and  rofe  in  the  Morning  in  the  fame. 
Point  of  the  Horizon  there  as  he  did  in  the 
Sky. 

The  Moon  alfo  was  fometimes  at  a Di/tance 
from  the  Sun,  and  iometimes  (as  ’tis  in  the 
World)  in  ConjundHon  with  it.  I am  told, 
there  was  a Watch  prefented  by  one  of  Cremona 
to  Charles  V.  which  contained  the  whole  Frame 
and  Machine  of  the  Heavens,  together  with  all 
the  Stars  of  the  Firmament  and  Signs  alfo,  which 
were  wheeled  about  juft  as  they  are  in  their 
celeftial  Orbs ; fo  that  the  Heavens  feem  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  Earth.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied 
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nied,  but  that  the  Invention  is  rare  and  excel- 
lent, and  worth  our  Obfervation* 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(hi)  [ An  Hammer  fir iking  the  Bell  tells  the 
Number  of  the  Hours,  &c.] 

The  Ancients  formerly  meafured  their  Time 
by  Ciepfydra  (of  which  in  the  former  Book)  juft 
as  we  do  now  by  Hour-GlafTes,  bnt  not  fo  well 
and  conveniently,  in  regard  Water  is  rarified  by 
Motion,  fo  that  they  could  not  exaftly  com- 
pute the  Time,  The  Ancients  had  alfo  Sun- 
Dials,  which  declared  the  Hours  by  the  Shadow 
of  the  Hand,  the  Invention  of  which  is  afcrib’d 
to  Anaximenes  a Mileftan  by  Pliny.  It  was  a 
a good  while  e’re  they  were  ufed  at  Rome  : But 
in  t lie  twelve  Tables  there  was  only  rehearfed 
the  rifing  and  letting  of  the  Sun,  and  a few 
Years  after  Noon  or  Mid-Day  was  Ibund  out*. 
And  this  was  only  on  clear  Days,  when  they, 
might  perceive  the  Courfe  and  Altitude  of  the 
Sun.  The  hrft  Dial  wasfet  upon  a Pillar  openly,, 
which  ftood  behind  the  common  Pulpit  or 
Rofira ,.  at  the  Charge  of  Valerius  Mejfala  then 
Conlul  in  the  ftrft  Punick  Wat.  There  was  a 
famous  one  in  Mars  Lis  Field,  from  an  Obelisk, 
eredled  and  golden  Ftguies  placed  horizon- 
tally about  ir,  and  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
whereon  it  ftood  was  pav’d  with  Square- Stone ; 
it  had  the  four  Winds  in  the  four  Corners  with 
this  fnlcription  [ nt  Boreas  fpirat~\  and  all  of 
Mofaick  Work ; it  was  brought  out  of  E - 
gypt  by  Augufiusy  and  is  detcribed  by  Jacobus 
Taurus. 
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(/)  [They  are  now  a-days  made  with  fuch  An 
and  Cnriofities , &c.] 

Our  Author  mentions  here  the  feveral  Forms 
and  Fafhions  of  Watches,  which  indeed  are  fo 
various,  that  it  would  be  a tedious  Piece  of 
Work  to  reckon  up  all  of  tliem.  But  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  Motions  of  the  Celeftiai  Spheres 
are  exprefs’d  in  fome,  he  put  us  in  Mind  of 
Archimedes  his  Invention,  who  made  an  Heaven 
of  Brafs,  reprefenting  the  Planets,  and  all  the 
Movements  of  the  natural  Clock-work  of  the 
fupernal  Orbs.  And  (without  doubt)  fuch 
was  that  Sphere  of  Silver  prefented  to  Solyman 
the  Great  Turk,  together  with  a Book  by  the 
Artificer  how  to  keep  it  in  Motion,  and  alfo 
that  other  made  of  Glafs,  wherein  Sapor  the 
Ferftan  King  fitting  on  his  Throne,  did  (like  an 
uptfurt  Deity)  contemplate  under  his  Feet  that 
exquifite  Machine. 

Who  doth  not  perceive  how  humane  Inge- 
nuity copies  in  many  Thing,  even  Divinity  it 
felf?  Zeuxis  his  Pencil  put  a Fallacy  on  the 
Birds,  and  drew  fo  lively  the  Deformities  of  an 
old  Woman,  that  the  Painter  almoft  burft  with 
. Laughter  at  the  Sight  of  the  Pidfure.  Why 
fnould  I tell  you  of  Myros  Heifer,  fo  lively 
I fhap’d  in  a Figure  of  Brafs,  that  it  impos’d  not 
only  on  the  Herd  alone,  but  cozen’d  and  cheated 
the  Herdfmen  too.  What  need  I mention  the 
Marble  ferns,  fo  curioufly  wrought ; nay,  ra- 
ther begotten  by  Praxiteles , that  it  mov’d  the 
Blood  of  the  Beholders,  and  had  as  many 
Lovers  ate  it  had  Speftators. 
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(k)  [But  this  is  not  all , there  are  other  Infiances 
of  Humane  Ingenuity , &c.] 

For  fome  write,  that  the  Egyptians  through 
the  ineffable  Power  of  the  Gods,  framed  fome 
Images  which  fpake articulately  and  mov’d  too; 
and  we  read  that  Albertus  made  an  Head  of 
Earth,  which  at  Times  was  vocal.  Baptifia 
Porta  tells  us  how  it  may  be  done  with  a Pipe  of 
Lead  ; lo  that  we  hand  not  fo  much  amaz’d  at 
Ar chit  as  his  flying  Pigeon  that  was  made  of 
Wood. 

(/)  [May  hang  (like  an  Almond ) about  the  Neck,  &c] 
let  us  ftand  and  admire  here  thofe  little  and 
minute  Pieces  of  Art,  which  by  reafon  of  their 
exquifite  and  extreme  Exility,  do  almofl  fly  the 
Sight.  Callicrates  made  a Pilmire  of  Ivory,  and 
other  little  Animals  in  fo  frnall  a Volume,  that 
their  Limbs  and  Parts  were  hardly  legible.  And 
Myrmicides  the  Milefian , among  other  Monu- 
ments of  his  Angular  Ingenuity,  made  fuch  a 
Pigmy-Chariot,  as  that  a Fly  could  cover  it  with 
one  Angle  Wing.  There  was  feen  at  M.cklin 
fifteen  Pair  of  Dice  (their  Spots  diflinguilhable) 
in  the  Womb  of  a Cherry-Stone. 

The  Iliads  in  a Nut  (hell,  and  the  Lord's- 
Prayer  in  a Single  Penny,  and  David's  PJalms  in 
the  Hair  of  King  Charles  I.  his  Brazen  Figure  in 
St.  John s-College  Library  in  Oxford.  I fay,  thefe 
Curiofities  are  the  Brachigravhy  or  Short-hand  of 
Art,  and  the  Authors  of  tnem  mu  ft  excel- 
lent Sheltons , 

/ ' , ' V® 
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f 

Of  the  Mariners-  Con/pa fs 

?i)  "\~j  Either  lefs  profitable  and  advantageous 
is  the  Ufe  of  the  (#)  Magnet,  which  al- 
rays  inclines  and  tends  to  the  North  ; fo  that 
1 a cloudy  Day,  or  a dark  Night,  nay  in  a 
torm  or  Tempett,  you  may  know  by  this  Pixis 
there  you  are  ; which  is  an  (0)  admirable  Art, 
nd  very  eafy  to  thofe  that  underftand  it. 

I ( p ) Twas  found  out  at  Almafi  a City  o£Cam- 
! ama,  now  called  Terra  di  Lavoro , according  to 
Hand  us  in  his  Pier*  of  Italy,  (q)  The  Inventor 
k it  is  not  known.  The  Ancients  failed  by 
he  Pole  Star,  which  they  call  Cynofura , and  al» 
b by  other  Stars,  as  Virgil  fhews  in  his  fifth 
llook. 

Cltnmmqiie  affixus  & harens 

Nufqaam  amittebaty  ocalofqae  fab  aftra  tench  as. 

| “ His  fatten  d Hands  the  Rudder  keep, 

f And,  fix'd  on  Heav’n,  his  Eyes  repel  invading 
“ Sleep. 

If  the  Heavens  were  dark  and  gloomy,  they 
cnew  not  where  they  were,  but  quite  lott  in  a 
Manner  according  to  that  of  the  torecited  Poet, 
jb.  3. 

Tres  adeo  incertos  caca  caligine  foies 
Erramus  pel  ago ; totidem  [me  Jydere  nottes. 

!•«  Three  Starlets  Nights  the  doubtful  Navy  ttrays 
Without  Diftindion  ; and  three  Suniels  Days# 

But  now  Mariners  guided  by  Experience, 
sain'd  by  Obfervation  of  the  North  and  of  the 
a Compafs 
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Compafs,  do  always  know  where-abouts  they  < 
are.  _ 

The  C O M M E N T A R Y. 

(m)  [. Neither  lefs  profitable  is  the  Magnet , &c.] 
By  the  Help  of  the  Pixis  Men  encompafs  the 
World,  and  by  frequent  Navigations  do  put  (as 
it  were)  a Girdle  about  the  earthly  Globe.  By 
Virtue  of  this,  Merchandize  is  improv'd  and 
becomes  gainful,  Converfe  is  enlarg'd,  and  Men 
have  Commerce  and  live  in  the  Republickof  the 
Univerfe  as  in  one  City. 

00  [ Magnet.  ] 

'Tis  fometimes  call'd  Ac  its,  a Needle,  AcicnU 
Marina , and  fometimes  a Magnet,  Acus  Navi- 
cular i a Pixis , and  Pixedula  N 'antic a. 

(o')  [' Tis  an  admirable  Art , &c.] 

'Tis  certainly  moft  worthy  of  our  Wonder 
above  all  Inventions,  whereby  fo  many  Seas  are 
eafily  plow’d,  and  upon  whofe  Account  alone, 
the  fafety  of  fo  many  thoufands  of  Men  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Depth  of  the  Ocean,  to  the  vaft- 
nefs  of  its  Waters,  and  the  impetuofity  of  the 
Winds.  'Tis  ftrange!  that  Sums  of  Money; 
nay,  that  the  Lives  of  Princes  fhould  be  com- 
mitted and  trulled  to  fo  final  l a Veflel,  and  to 
fo  little  a Needle. 

The  Compafs  is  an  Horizontal  Divifion  of 
the  thirty- two  Winds,  upon  a round  Piece  of 
Patte-Board  fet  in  a Box  ; in  the  Centre  where- 
of upon  a Pin  of  Latton  cinque  bor'd,  the 
Needles  or  Wires  firft  touch'd  with  the  Stone, 
are  placed.  This  Box  hangs  in  another  Box  be- 
tween two  Hoops  of  Latton , that  however  the 
outward  Box  is  tolled  up  and  down  by  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  Ship,  yet  the  innermoh  may  always 
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bang  level  to  the  Horizon.  It  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  Poop,  upon  a right  Line  in  a 
Gtnd,  to  pals  by  the  Main- Malt  through  the 
Centre  of  the  Ship,  and  fo  puts  the  Pilot*  in  his 
Way. 

00  [ 'Tmt  found  out  at  Amalfi,  &c.] 

A Town  in  Naples  about  300  Years  ago,  by 
one  Flavins  as  the  general  Report  is  : But  we 
find  many  Authors  (of  good  Credit)  that  a-re 
Oi  another  Opinion.  Dr.  Gilbert  our  Country- 
man (De  Magnete)  feems  to  affert,  that  Paulas 
Venetus  brought  the  Ufe  of  the  Compafs  from 
the  Chine fe.  And  Panins  O for  ins  (of  the  Adis  of 
King  Emanuel)  aferibes  it  to  Gama  and  his  Coun- 
trymen the  Portuguese,  who,  as  he  pretends,  took 
it  from  certain  barbarous  Pyrates  roving  about 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  Goropius  Bee  anus 
thinks  his  Countrymen  the  Germans  have  a title 
to  the  Invention,  becaufe  the  32  Points  of  the 
Winds  borrow  the  Name  from  the  Dutch  in  all 
(Languages  :-But  Blondus , follow’d  by  Pancirollus 
(both  Italians)  will  not  have  their  Country  lofe 
the  Praife  thereof. 

(?).  [The  Inventor  is  not  known,  &c.] 

Molt  fuppole  Flavins  to  be  the  Author  of  it 
tho  home  aiaibe  the -Invention  to  the  Citizens 
ot  Amalfi,  who  in  the  Year  1300.  had  the  Vir- 
tue of  tnjs  Magnetick  Needle  from  one  of  their 
To  win  ca  1 1 ed  J ohn  Goia.  O tilers  a fer  i be  k to 
one  Vafio  de  Gama , a Portuguese , the  firft  Dif- 
coverer  of  the  Eafi  Indies  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  and  a third  fort  of  Feople  think 

that  this  Jnujrwnent  was  brought  out  of  China 
by  one  Marcus  Panins*  a.  Venetian  in  the  Year 
1260.  Whoever  he  was  that  was  the  firll  Dif- 
coverer  of  this  noble  Invention,  Tis  pity  he 
[n/.,2.]  Q.  fhould 
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ftiould  lie  hid  in  fo  negle&ed  an  Obfcurity  • 
and  that  fo  great  a Benefa&or  to  the  World, 
fiiould  want  a Lapidary , when  the  Difturbers  of 
it  have  fo  precious  a Memory . And  this  un- 
known Fellow  (if  it  was  Flavius)  hath  deferv’d 
more  than  ten  thoufand  Alexanders , and  as  ma- 
ny Ariftotles . And  this  fingle  Art  hath  improv'd 
Knowledge,  and  done  more  good  to  the  World, 
than  all  the  Niceties  of  the  fubtle  Schools. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  Printing, 

(r)  T H E Invention  of  Printing  alfo  is 
worth  our  Notice  and  Obfervation, 
which  was  found  out  in  Germany  in  the  Year 
1440.  Tis  reported,  that  one  failing  through 
the  (/)  German  or  Baltick  Ocean,  happen’d  to  be 
carried  into  China , formerly  called  the  Country 
of  the  Seres , where  he  (/)  obferv’d  the  Art  of 
Printing  to  be  in  Ufe. 

And  therefore  having  feen  their  Characters 
and  their  Forms,  and  curioufly  obferved  them, 
after  his  Return  into  Germany , he  improv'd  and 
perfe&ed  the  like  Art  of  Calcography.  An  Art 
very  ufeful  and  beneficial,  in  regard  all  Things 
before  were  fain  to  be  written,  and  there  were 
feverai  Shops  built  on  Purpofe  for  that  very  Ufe. 
A Thing  very  laborious  and  chargeable,  efpe- 
cially  to  thole  that  bought  Books.  I faw  fome 
few  Pages  printed  at  China , tho’  it  is  not  faid  or 
recorded  that  Typographyjim  ever  there. 

The 
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The  C O M M E N T A R T. 

(r)  [The  Invention  of  Prim  in?  is  worth  our 
Notice,  & c.] 

This  rare  Art  is  inferior  to  none,  whether  we 
confj&er  the  Dignity,  Utility,  or  Curiofity  of 
it.  The  Munificence  of  Nature  feenis  to  be  quite 
exhaufted  and  wholly  conquered  by  fo  noble 
an  Invention,  which  equals  the  greateft  Miracle 
of  Life,  and  cannot  be  paralleled  by  the  nine 
Mufes , to  every  one  of  whom  Antiquity  afcrib’d 
; feme  Art  or  Science. 

Printing  is  an  excellent  Gift  be  flow'd  on 
1 the  World  in  the  Dotage  of  Nature,  for  the 
! Improvement  of  Humane  and  Divine  Learning, 

I by  bringing  to  Light  the  Authentick  Manu- 
feripts  of  knowing  Men.  If  it  be  commenda- 
ble to  trarifmit  to  Pofterity  the  Inventions  of 
others,  the  Produ&and  Iflue  of  their  Sweat  and 
Labour,  Ingenuity  and  Study,  left  devouring 
Time  and  envious  Oblivion  (thofe  Banditti  and 
Pyrates  of  Memory  and  Science)  Ihould  deprive 
fucceeding  Ages  of  the  Knowledge  of  them  ; I fay, 
if  kisPraife-  worthy  to  do  this,  Then  what  large 
Encomiums  doth  Typography .merit,  wfhereby  glo- 
rious Atchieve?nents , and  renowned  Arts , inge- 
nious Conceptions  and  fublime  Speculations  are 
eternally  regiftred  ? All  which  had  perilh’d 
for  ever  in  Oblivion,  if  not  refeued  from  the 
Grave  and  confecrated  to  Immortality  by  the 
Help  of  this  Art.  If  exquiflte  Inventions  have 
fo  honour’d  Mankind,  as  to  enrol  Mortality 
among  the  Divinities  of  the  Gods ; then  with 
what  Titles  of  Dignity  ought  Germany  to  be 
enobled,  whofe  Sagacity  and  Induflry  hath 
enrich’d  the  World  with  fo  rare  a Piece  of 
SkiH  ? 
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This  rare  Art  and  exquifite  Myftery  hath  pre- 
serv'd from  Corruption  the  choiceft  Authors, 
and  hath  difcover’d  to  the  World  the  noble 
Atchievement^  and  A&s  of  all  Nations.  Ft  re- 
liores  the  Memory  of  hoary  Antiquity,  and  keeps 
from  being  loll  the  Divine  Wifdom  of  tnc 
ancient  Philofophers.  Many  written  Copies 
that  for  many  Ages  had  been  buried  in  Oblcu- 
rity,  by  this  excellent  Invention  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  to  enjoy  Immortality.  Ty- 
pography in  its  Infancy  was  in  great  Admira- 
tion, and  is  as  beneficial  and  profitable,  as  fur- 
prizing  and  marvellous  5 and  bad  been  more 
wonderful,  if  it  had  not  been  fo  common.  It 
was  firft  undertaken  with  more  Tkddnefs  and 
Confidence,  than  AfTurance  or  Certainty  : But 
mow  by  the  A fli fiance  of  humane  Wit,  'tis  ar- 
riv'd tothat  Perfe&ion  wherewith  it  is  crown’d. 
[An  Art  very  fifeful  and  beneficial .] 

In  faving  vaft  Charges  which  Men  were  at  in 
copying  of  Books ; in  regard  one  Printer  (they 
fay)  can  print  as  much  in  one  Day,  as  the 
fwiftell  Scrivener,  or  the  readieft  Pen  can  write 
in  a whole  Year. 

(/)  £ Which  was  found  out  in'  Germany.,  Sic.'] 
All  Authors  do  unanimoufly  afcribe  this  In- 
vention to  one  of  that  Nation ; and  5tis  faid 
that  Tullys  Offices,  was  the  firtt  Book  that  was 
printed,  and  that  by  one  John  Fauflus  at  Mentz. : 
For  in  the  Bibliotheca  Augufiana,  there  is  this 
Infcription, 

Prafens  M.  Tullii  cl arijfimum  opus  Johan.  Fuji, 
Moguntinus  Civis , non  atramento , plumali 
. Canna , neque  cere  a,  fed  arte  quadam  perpul- 
chra  mam  Petri  de  Gernfheim  Pueri  met 
f elicit er  effect . Finitum  Anno  1466*  Die. 
4 Feb.  - - That 
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That  is, 

“ I John  Fnft  Citizen  of  Menu ,,  have  hap- 
“ pily  compofed  this  prelent  excellent 
41  Work  of  Tally , not  with  Pen  and  Ink, 
<{  but  by  a certain  ingenious  Art,  thro" 
“ the  Affidance  of  my  Servant  Peter  de 
u Gernjbeim , the  fourth  Day  of  February, 
M in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1466. 

Angelas  Rocca  in  his  Account  of  the  Vatican 
Library  (Printed  at  Rome  in  1591)  faith,  that 
he  had  feen  a Grammar  written  by  Donatus, 
printed  upon  Vellum  with  this  Infcription  at 
the  Beginning  : 

Johannes  Fattflus  Cives  Moguntinus , Avus  ma- 
ternal Johannis  Schaffer , primus  excogitavit 
imprimendi  artem  Typis  areis , quos  deinde 
pi  am  be  os  invenit , multaque  ad  puliendam  ar- 
tem addidit  ejus  Filins  Petrus  Schaffer  : Im - 
preffus  eft  autem  hie  Donatus  primus  om- 
nium Anno  Dow . M.  CCCCL . Admonitus 
certe  fuit  ex  Donato  HollandU  prins  im - 
preffo  in  tabula  incifa.  But  this  he  doth 
not  fay  was  printed  in  the  Book. 

In  an  old  Chronicle  ofColen,  printed  in  1^96* 
Y\s  faid,  that  the  Hint  of  this  Art  was  given 
from  Holland , where  an  Impreflion  of  this  Do- 
natus had  been  made  before  that  at  Menu.  So 
that  upon  the  whole,  the  Invention  may  he 
granted  to  Holland , but  improv’d  and  propa- 
gated in  Germany  • whence  it  was  carried  again 
to  Holland , and  from  thence  brought  to  England 
very  early  by  Caxton  and  Tournery  whom  King 
Henry  VI.  lent  at  his  own  Expence  to  learn  it. 
Thefe  prevail’d  upon  one  of  the  Printer's  Men 
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at  Harlem  to  fteal  away,  and  come  with  them 
to  England , where  being  arriv’d,  they  fet  to 
Work  at  Oxford,  and  having  taught  other  Men, 
Printing-Houfes  were  fet  up  at  Weftmnjier  and 
S.  Albans,  Worcefter , and  at  other  Places. 

(0  [ Who  obferved  the  Art  of  Printing  in  China.] 

Several  Hiftorians  tell  us,  that  the  Chinefi 
were  wont  to  Print,  and  that  that  Art  was  in 
Ufe  among  them  Time  out  of  Mind.  Some  fay, 
that  it  began  with  that  Kingdom,  and  yet  tell 
us,  that  it  was  in  Ufe  there  about  5 or  600  Years 
before  it  came  into  Germany  • which  if  it  be 
fo,  then  it  will  follow  that  the  Nation  of 
China  is  not  above  600  Years  (landing,  which  is 
again  ft  the  Current  of  Hiftory,  which  (hews 
that  People  to  be  ancient  enough. 

Others  tell  us,  that  there  were  Printers  in 
- the  Indies , who  printed  the  Hiftories  and  facred 
Ceremonies  of  thofe  Countreys  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  we  do.  Pope  Leo  fhew’d  to  fome  of 
his  Friends,  one  of  their  Volumes  fent  to  him 
for  a Prefent  by  the  King  of  Portugal.  They 
are  defer  i bed  by  Travellers  after  this  Manner: 
They  have  narrow  and  long*  Lea ves’of  thin  and 
fmooth  Paper  whereupon  they  write,  not  from 
the  Left  Hand  to  the  Right,  nor  (like  the  He- 
brews J from  the  Right  to  the  Left,  but  from  the 
Bottom  to  the  Top.  One  of  thefe  Books  is  to 
be  feen  in  the  V atican  at  Rome , and  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  Library  of  King  Philip,  i.  e.  in  the  EJctt- 
rial  in  Spain. 

But  now  what  do  thefe  Men  tell  us,  but  on- 
ly that  Printing  was  in  Ufe  in  other  Places,  be- 
fjdes  Europe ? But  it  will  not  follow  therefore, 
that  the  Germans  did  not  firft  invent  it  in  this 
Quarter  of  the  World.  For  what  Abfurdity 

is 
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is  it  to  fay,  that  one  and  the  fame  Thing  is 
New  alid  Old  in  refpedl  of  divers  Nations  ? Thus 
the  French  Difeafe  is  but  of  Yefterday  ( as  it 
were)  and  not  much  above  ioo  Years  old  in 
thefe  Parts,  but  hath  reigned  above  1000  in 
America.  Thus  Typography  is  old  in  China , but 
as  found  out  in  Mentz ,,  it  is  a Modern  Thing. 
And  though  fome  tell  us,  that  it  came  from  the 
Chinefe , and  was  propagated  by  the  Scythians  and 
Mufcovites  into  Germany,  yet  we  cannot  meet 
with  any  Colour  of  an  Argument  that  favours 
the  Opinion. 

But  how  familiar  and  common  foever  Printing 
was  in  China,  yet  it  is  prov*d  by  Authors  to 
vary  and  differ  from  ours ; for  they  do  not  join 
their  Letters  as  we  do,  but  form  the  Table  into 
(ingle  Leaves,  which  hath  Letters  oh  both  Sides. 
This  Way,  though  it  feeins  to  be  Laborious,  yet 
they  are  very  quick  and  ready  in  it. 

Befides,  they  are  wont  to  make  White  Letters 
in  Black,  in  which  Thing  they  excel  us;  for  the 
doing  of  this,  they  have  Letters  of  Stone , 
upon  which  they  lay  a moiftned  Paper,  which 
they  thruft  into  or  join  to  the  Cavities  of  the* 
Types  or  Figures;  now  whilft  thofe  Parts  fo 
united  or  clapt  into  thofe  Hollowneffes  of  the 
Chara&ers  or  Types  are  more  deprefs’d  than  the 
reft,  they  Tinge  the  Paper  all  over  with  Ink, 
which  becaufe  it  cannot  reach  and  black  the 
Bottoms  of  the  Letters,  therefore  the  Lerters  re- 
main white. 

Some  rob  the  Germans  of  the  Honour  and 
Glory  of  this  Noble  Invention,  and  accufe 
John  Faufttts  of  Mentz,,  the  commonly  reputed 
Author  of  it,  for  dealing  this  Art,  and  give 
the  Credit  of  it  to  a Citizen  of  Harlem,} one 

Q.  4 tan- 
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Laurence  Cofter.  This  Man  (fay  they)  walking 
in  a Wood  not  far  from  the  1 own,  began  to 
make  Beechen  Bark  into  the  Form  of  Letters, 
and  Printed  a Verfe  or  two  as  a Pattern  for  his 
Nephews.  And  having  fucceeded  pretty  well 
in  this  flrfl  Attempt,  he  began  to  project  greater 
Matters,  and  invented  the  mofi  glutinous  clam- 
my and  thick  kind  of  Writing  Ink,  and  then 
figur’d  or  printed  whole  Boards  with  Characters. 
Some  affirm,  that  they  faw  fome  Adverfaria 
printed  after  this  Manner,  as  an  Eflay  and  Rudi- 
ment of  his  Work,  and  that  only  on  every  other 
Side,  but  not  endorfed.  Afterwards  he  changed 
his  Wooden  Characters  into  Leaden  ones,  and 
thofe  into  Tin  ones,  as  being  more  durable  and 
folid,  and  lefs  flexible  and  yielding.  This  Man, 
profpering  in  his  Invention,  and  growing  Rich 
by  his  Trade  never  heard  of  before,  began  to 
like  and  be  fond  of  his  Employment ; and  there- 
fore ftill  as  he  increafed  in  Wealth , he  increafed 
and  augmented  the  Number  of  his  Workmen  ; 
among  whom  was  this  John  Fauflus,  who  being 
skillful  in  compofmg,  and  in  all  the  Secrets  and 
Myfleries  of  Typography,  took  his  Opportunity 
(wrhen  they  were  all  at  Church)  on  a 'Chriftmas- 
JDay , to  rob  his  Mafler  of  his  Characters  and 
Implements,  and  (hewing  him  mo  ft  cleverly  a 
fair  Pair  of  Heels,  lie  troops  to  Amfierdam,  and 
from  thence  to  Cologne , and  at  la  If  to  Mentz,% 
where  he  fet  up  and  open’d  his  Shop,  to  reap 
the  Fruits  of  his  cunning  Knavery.  This  £tory 
is  attefled  by  the  Magistracy  of  the  Town,  and 
is  by  themtranflnitted  down  to  Poflerity.  But 
however  Germany  will  not  fuffer  the  Honour  of 
the  Invention  to  be  extorted  from  them. 


The 
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The  true  Story  of  Printing  is  this : There  was 
in  the  Year  1440.  a certain  Citizen  of  Mentz* 
John  Fuji  by  Name,  who  confidering  with’ 
nimfel£  out  of  his  great  Love  to  Learning  and 
Learned  Men,  that  by  reafon  of  the  Scarcity  of 
Books,  and  the  vaft  Charge  in  copying  and  tran- 
fcribing  them,  many  ingenious  Perfons  were 
difcouraged  from  Study,  began  to  think  of  a 
Way,  how  with  lefs  Labour  and  Expence,  good 
Authors  might  be  compafs’d  and  procur'd.  Af- 
ter fome  ferious  Thoughts  upon  the  Matter,  he 
at  laft  popt  upon  this  Expedient , which  was 
the  cutting  of  the  Characters  of  the  Alphabet  inr 
Wood,  and  to  form  them  for  an  Impreflion,  and 
then  to  coveT  them  with  Ink, which, becaufe  it  was 
fluid,  did  run  about  the  Chara&ers,  and  moft 
grievoufly  confounded  them,  he  found  out  at 
length  after  much  Study,  a black,  glutinous, 
thicker  kind  of  Subftance,  and  put  the  Alphabet 
cut  in  Wood  under  little  Preffes,  and  io  began 
to  Print. 

This  his  Art,  becaufe  never  known  before, 
and  becaufe  thofe  Wooden  Alphabets  were  cheap 
and  eafy  to  be  had,  was  much  cried  up  and  ad- 
mired by  all.  Wherefore  John  Fuji  took  an  Oc- 
cafion,  not  only  to  cut  Donates  after  this  Man- 
ner in  Wood  and  to  Print  it,  but  alio  fo 
ftudy  how  to  improve  and  perfect  this  Work, 
efpecially  feeing  ’twas  troublefome  and  labori* 
ous  to  cut  whole  Columns  or  Forms  ( as  they 
call  them)  in  Wood;  and  therefore  he  found 
out  this  compendious  Way,  which  was  to  cut 
in  Pieces  the  Boards  on  which  the  Alphabetical 
Chara&ers  were  incud , and  to  keep  the  good 
Letters,  and  to  make  others  in  the  Rooru  of 
thofe  that  were  worn  ^ and  io  he  began  the 
Q»  5 com- 
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compofing  or  joining  of  the  Letters,  though  he  " 
perceiv’d  a very  great  Expence  both  of  Time  and 
Labour,  in  framing  every  Letter  by  it  felf 
But  this  John  Fanjlus  or  Fuji  us’d  other  Mens 
Endeavours  in  this  New  Operation.  Among 
the  red  whom  he  employed,  there  was  one  Peter 
Schaffer,  who  curioufly  obferving  his  Matter’s 
Trade,  was  very  defirous  to  be  inftrudled  in  it. 
And  being  a Man  of  feme  Parts,  he  endeavour’d 
to  improve  it;  and  indeed  found  out  a Way 
how  the  Characters  might  be  indented,  or  en- 
graven into  the  Matrices  (as  they  call  them) 
and  flow  melted  out  of  them.  The  Alphabet 
being  thus  cut,  he  fhews  the  Letters  that  were 
melted  or  call  in  it  to  his  Matter,  who  was  fo 
tranfported  at  the  Sight,  that  he  gave  him  in 
Marriage  his  only  Daughter.  And  though  at 
firtt,  there  was  lome  Difficulty  in  this  kind  of 
Characters,  their  Matter  being  not  hard  enough, 
yet  afterward  there  was  a Mixture  found  out* 
which  was  able  to  endure  the  Violence  of  a 
Prefs. 

Things  being  brought  to  this  Pafs,  the  Father- 
in-Law;  and  the  Son-in-Law  made  all  their 
Dometticks  fwear  Secrecy , and  never  to  difcover 
the  Myttery  of  this  Art.  The  Tables  of  the 
Alphabet,  which  were  the  Rudiments  of  the 
Work,  they  kept  very  clofe,  and  fhew’d  them 
at  their  Pleafure  to  their  Special  Friends. 

One  John  Guttenberg  living  at  the  fame  Time 
at  Mentz,,  at  the  very  next  Door  to  Faujius  or 
Fuji,  oU'erv’d  that  Typography  was-  very  much 
applauded,  and  perceiving  withal,  that  it  was 
very  beneficial,  he  contra  died  an  Acquaintance 
and  a great  Familiarity  with  John  Fuji , and 
being  a wealthy  Blade,  offered  him  Money  for 
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his  neceffary  Expences,  which  was  a Thing  very 
grateful  to  John  Fuji,  in  regard  he  found  the 
Charge  to  increafe,  and  wanted  Parchment  to 
Print  on.  And  therefore,  he  and  Guttenberg 
made  an  Agreement  to  be  Partners  in  the  Mat- 
ter, and  (whether  win  or  loie)  to  fhare  and 
fhare  alike,  and  to  be  equally  concerned  touching 
the  Expences  about  their  Art  : But  Fuji  {pending 
more  than  the  other  thought  neceffary,  he  refus'd 
to  pay  his  Part  or  Proportion*  whereupon  a 
Difference  arifing  betwixt  them,  they  commenc'd 
a Law-Suit  immediately  at  Mentz,.  And  after 
an  hearing  or  two,  the  IfTue  was  this,  that  up- 
on Fuji' s {wearing  that  all  the  Money  laid  out 
was  not  converted  to  his  own  private  Ufe,  but 
was  wholly  employ’d  about  the  Art  oFTypo- 
graphy,  Guttenberg  (hou.ld  pay,  as  really  he  ought, 
his  promifed  Quota. 

So  that  it  is  evident  from  the  Premises,  that 
Guttenberg  was  not  the  fir  If  Author  of  Typography , 
but  that  tome  Years  after  it  was  found  out,  he 
was  entertain’d  as  a Partner  or  Companion  by 
Fuji , whom  he  fupplied  with  Money.  Where- 
fore Guttenberg  being  fentenc'd  to  bear  Part  in 
the  Expences,  and  the  Difference  thereupon 
growing  much  wider  betwixt  them,  having 
1 earn'd  the  Art,  went  from  Mentz,  to  $*rasburg% 

After  this  Quarrel,  others  who  had  acquir  d 
the  Trade  from  Fuji , began  to  leave  him  and 
went  to  Frankfort,  and  to  other  Places,  eipe- 
cially  in  the  Year  1462.  when  Adentz,  was  taken 
and  deprived  of  its  former  Liberty.  And  io  it 
came  to  pals,  that  this  Art  was  known,  and 
was  of  pub'lick  Ufe. 


This 
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This  is  the  genuine  Hiftory  of  the  Original 
of  Printing,  taken  from  ancient  Monuments 
and  Records,  which  are  yet  extant  and  remain- 
ing, and  it  may  be  confirm’d  by  many  old 
Books  which  were  then  Printed.  For  Fuji  him- 
felf  and  his  Man  Schaffer,  at  the  End  of  the 
Books  which  they  Printed,  did  without  any 
Contradiction  profefs,  That  he  John  Fuji  was 
the  Inventor  of  Typography,  and  that  Peter 
Schaffer  was  his  Afliftant,  as  it  will  appear  from 
the  Sequel ; For  in  the  Library  of  the  Electoral 
Palatinate , there  were  feveral  Bibles  ; from 
whence,  thefe  following  Lines  annex’d  at  the 
End  were  taken,  viz*. 

Prafens  Rationale  Divinorum  Codex  offfciorum 
venujiate  Capital  ium  decoratus , Rubric  atio- 
nibufque  di/iinbius , artificiofa  adinventione 
Imprimendi , ac  Char aSl eriz>andi  abfqne  ca- 
lami exaratione  Jig  effigiatus,  & ad  Eufo- 
biam  Dei  indujirie  eji  conjummatus  per  Jo - 
£ ban.  Fuji  Civem  Mogmtimm  & Petrum 

Gernjhem  Clcricum  ejujdem  Dicecejts.  Ann , 
Dorn.  1455?.  Jexto  Die  QCtobris . 

i.  e. 

“ This  facred  Book  beautify’d  and  mark’d 
u with  red  Capital  Letters,  was  made 
“ and  finished  to  the  Divine  Glory,  not 
M by  the  writing  of  any  Pen,  but  by 
M the  Artificial  Invention  of  Printing 
11  by  John  Fuji  Citizen  of  Mentz and 
u Peter  Gernjhem  Clerk  of  the  fame 
“ Diocefe.  Anno  Dom.  1459.  and  the  6th 
Day  of  Oftober. 


Another 
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Another  of  this  Nature  may  be  Teen  at  the 
End  of  Tally  s Offices,  in  the  Library  at  Mentz9 
as  was  faid  before  ; or  you  may  take  the  Story 
in  fhort  thus.  Some  fay  that  one  Laurence  Cofter 
•of  Harlem , found  out  this  Art  of  Printing  by 
accident,  who  walking  in  the  neighbouring 
Wood  for  his  Diverfion,  fell  to  whitling  little 
Sticks  he  took  up,  and  at  length  form’d  a Let- 
ter upon  one  of  'em,  which  prefling  upon  his 
Hand  fir  ft,  and  afterwards  with  Ink  upon  Pa- 
per, found  it  made  a legible  Impreflion,  which 
accidental  Hint,  being  an  ingenious  Man,  he 
improv’d  and  brought  the  Art  to  Perfe6Uon  5 
when  a roguifh  Servant  he  had  employ’d  in  is, 
ftole  his  Implements,  and  run  away  to  Mentz>y 
and  there  fet  up  for  the  Inventor.  They  of 
Mentz,  deny  this,  and  affirm  that  a Citizen  of 
theirs  , John  Fuji  by  Name,  was  the  foie  In- 
ventor. The  Harlemers  have  many  great  and 
learned  Men  on  their  Side  in  this  Difpute  : 
However,  the  firft  printed  Books  extant,  hiving 
been  publilh’d  at  Mentz>r  carries  over  many  to 
the  other  Party. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  Paper . 

(a)“jpHE  Invention  of  Paper  isalfovery  be- 
neficial,  in  regard  Men  formerly  were 
at  very  great  Charges  for  writing.  And  to  en- 
large a little  upon  this  Subje<ft,  Pliny  in  the 
nth  Chapter  of  his  13th  Book,  and  Firgil  in 
the  third  of  his  *s£neias,  tells  us  that  the  An- 
cients were  wont  to  write  on  (w)  Palm-Leaves^  „ 
according  to  thofe  Yerfes  of  the  Sibyl. 
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Inf  mum  vatem  afpicies , qua  rupe  fub  ima, 

Fata  emit , foliifque  notas,  & carmine  mandat. 

Quacunque  in  foliis  defer  ip  fit  nomina  Virgo 

Figerit  inmmerum , atque  antro  feclufa  relinquit* 
i.  e. 

w The  mad  prophetick  Sybil  you  fhall  find, 

11  Dark  in  a Cave,  and  on  a Rock  reclin’d  : 

“ She  lings  the  Fate?,  and,  in  her  frantick  Fits, 
u The  Notes  and  Names  inferib’d  to  Leafs 
commits. 

“ What  fhe  commits  to  Leafs,  in  Order  laid, 

“ Before  the  Cavern’s  Entrance  are  diiplay’d: 

And  hence  the  Expreflion  Folium  Charta , a 
Leaf  of  Paper,  though  not  written  on  a Palm- 
Leaf. 

Afterward  they  began  to  write  on  the  (a-)  thin 
Films,  or  Skin  growing  between  the  Bark  and 
the  Tree,  which  are  call’d  by  the  Latins,  Libri. 
And  hence  it  is  that  whatever  is  written  upon, 
is  call’d  Liber. 

But  in  regard  this  Matter  was  frail  and  ^brit- 
tle, they  began  to  record  pubhek  Memoirs  in 
(y)  Volumes  of  Lead,  and  private  Matters  in 
( z ,)  Linen.  And  at  length  they  found  out  the 
way  of  writing  on  (a}  Wax,  which  they  fpread 
on  thin  Tables,  and  then  made  Letters  upon  it 
with  an  iron  ( b ) Style.  And  hence  it  is  that 
the  manner  of  writing,  or  the  peculiar  Tenour 
or  Strain  of  Phrafe  is  call’d  a.  Style,  (c)  Thofe 
Tables  among  the  Latins  had  feveral  Names,  as 
Pugillares , a pungendo , and  Tabula,  & Codieilli 
Cerati. 

id)  After  Alexandria  was  founded  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  Papyrw,  a fedgy  kind  of  Weed 
was  found  out  in  the  Fens  of  Egypt,  and  in  the 

hag- 
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ragnant  Waters  of  the  Nile;  and  this  Rufh, 
:s  Threads  of  Pith  being  taken  out  by  a Nee- 
dle, they  divided  and  flic'd  into  thin  Films,  or 
kins,  which  they  call'd  Chart*,  from  a City 
if  Tyre  of  that  Name,  near  unto  which  this 
>ulrufh  grew.  And  therefore  whenever  we 
nect  with  the  Word  Chart*  in  Latin  Authors, 
t is  to  be  underftood  of  Paper. 

When  Ptolowavs  Philadelphia  ere$ed  a Libra- 
ry, furniftul  almoft  with  1700  Volumes,  £«- 
menes  out  of  Emulation  built  another  on  pur- 
pofe  to  out-do  him  ; at  which  Ptolomy  being 
fomewhat  concern'd,  forbad  the  Exportation  of 
Paper  out  of  his  Territories,  and  by  that  means 
prevented  him  from  writing  Books.  Emmeries 
underftanding,  and  being  fenfibie  of  this,  found 
out  at  Pergamia  another  way  of  making  Paper, 
for  he  was  wont  to  flea  Beafts,  and  of  that  thin 
Film  or  Skin  next  to  the  Hide  or  Pelt,  he  made 
a fort  of  Paper  to  write  on,  call'd  ( e ) Mem- 
hrana , fo  nam'd  from  covering  the  Members  of 
Animals,  or  becaufe  the  Latins  call'd  the  Skin 
or  Hide  by  that  Name.  Tis  call'd  alfo  Eerga- 
mena,  from  the  City  Pergamia  (now  Bergamo) 
where  it  was  fir  A found  out,  as  Pliny  tells  us  in 
his  13  th  Book. 

(g)  Jofephus,  in  the  12th  Book  of  his  jewifh 
Antiquities,  faith,"  that  Elea^er  the  High-Priefi 
fent  the  Septnavint  wrote  in  Parchment  to  Ptolo - 
m*us  Philadelphia , which  if  it  be  true,  we  muft 
needs  grant  that  Parchment  was  found  out  be- 
; fore  Eumenes,  but  that  he  only  took  great  Care 
; for  vafl  Quantities  of  it  to  be  made,  and  con- 
vey’d over  all  AJia  and  Greece , and  therefore 
was  the  commendable  Author  of  it. 


When 
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When  the  Lombards  came  into  Italy y they 
us’d  fmooth  and  thin  Boards , which  I faw  my 
felf,  and  read,  though  written  in  Lombard Cha- 
radiers, 

( h ) At  laft  was  found  out  the  way  of  making 
Paper  of  Rags  ground  and  macerated , and 
Beep’d  in  Water,  upon  which  a Man  may  write 
very  commodioufly,  and  with  great  Conveni- 
ence ; and  here  the  ancient  Word  Paper  is  Bill 
in  rife.  And  thus  you  fee  that  that  Matter  or 
Stuff  whereon  we  handfomely  write,  is  at  once 
fuccindily  and  hiBoricaliy  defcribed. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(h)  [ The  Invention  of  Paper  is  very  beneficial , &cj 
Experience  can  teftify  this,  in  regard  Antiqui- 
ty was  formerly  at  fuch  vaft  Expences  for  wri- 
ting; fb  that  the  Books  of  one  Author  then* 
were  fold  for  more  than  a whole  Library  now  ; 
becau fejbar  Men  can  print  more  in  three  Months, 
than  ten  (though  fwift  Scribes)  can  write  in 
twelve.  So  that  the  Price  of  laborious  tranfcn- 
bing  being  brought  down,  every  private  Perfon 
may  furnifh  himfelf  with  Books,  as  well  with 
a little  Money , as  Princes  and  Nations  could 
before  with  vaB  Sums. 

( [w ) [They  were  wont  to  write  on  Palm- Leaves.'] 
Some  lay,  that  for  Palmarum  Folia,  vve  muff 
read  Malvarum . ^ Virgil  tells  us  that  the  Ancients 
were  wont  to  write  on  Leaves. 

— — Foliis  nec  carmina  manda , 

Ne  tmbata  volent  rapid  is  hidibria  ventis. 

44  Commit  not  thy  Prophetick  Mind 

46  To  fleeting  Leaves*  the  Sport  of  every  Wind, 

And 
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And  Jnvenal  affirms  the  fame  In  his  eighth 
Satyr. 

Credite  me  voids  Folium  recitare  SybitU. 

“ Believe  it,  I a Sybil’s  Leaf  recite. 

Tis  reported  by  fome  Authors,  that  this  way 
of  writing  is  in  ufe  among  the  Indians , who 
write  not  with  Ink  and  Paper,  but  with  an  iron 
Pen  or  InBrument  call’d  a Style,  on  Leaves  of 
Trees,  which  for  Likened  fake  they  call  Leaves 
of  Palm,  though  we  Ihewed  you  before  in  the 
firft  Chapter  of  the  fecond  Book,  that  there  were 
no  Palm-Trees  in  the  Indies. 

They  cut  the  Leaves  fo  as  to  imke  them 
even,  and  of  an  equal  Length,  and  preferve  in 
thefe  Books  for  a long  time  the  Memoirs  and 
Hiftoriesol  many  Ages. . They  bore  a Hole  thro’ 
the  Ends  or  Extremities  of  the  l eaves,  and  join 
them  together  with  twofmooth  Sticks  bor’d  juli 
after  the  lame  manner,  fo  that  the  Leaves  being 
laid  in  order,  and  the  Sticks  faftned  to  them, 
they  put  Strings  through  the  Holes,  and  roll 
them  up  and  tie  them  dole,  and  winding  the 
Surplufage  of  the  String  about  them,  they  bind 
them  up  with  a faft  Knot.  And  when  they  go 
to  read,  they  loolen  the  Strings,  and  lay  them 
open  before  them.  And  from  this  Cullom  of 
writing  on  Leaves  it  is,  that  the  Pages  of  Books 
are  called  Folia  even  to  this  Day. 

( x ) [Afterward  they  wrote  on  the  thin  Bark , &c.] 

Of  Trees,  i.  e.  of  Afb,  Maple,  Beech,  Elm 
and  white  Poplar  ; and  from  hence  it  is  that 
whatever  is  written  on  is  called  Liber. 

( y ) [And  then  in  F' ohmes  of  Lead .] 

Of  which  we  may  read  in  the  10th  Chap,  of 
Job.  ver  23,  24.  Oh  that  my  words  were  written! 

Ok 
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Oh  that  they  . rccre  printed  in  a Book  ! That  they 
were  graven  with  an  if  on  Peny  and  lead  in  tm 
Rack  for  ever. 

(*.)  [And  then  private  Matters  in  Linen,] 

Livy  mentions  thefe  Books  in  his  iftDecad, 
and  the  4th  Book.  [ Licinio  baud  dubie  linteos 
libras  fcqtii  placet.']  And  again,  [Nil  conflat  nifi 
in  libros  linteos  r el  at  am  inter  magiflratm  Prafetli  no - 
»w.]  The  Name  of  a Prxfebt  mu  ft  be  enrolled 
in  Linen  Books  among  the  reft  of  the  Magi- 
strates. Vopifctss  in  the  Life  of  Aurelian , fpeaks 
of  them.  [Et  ft  his  non  contentus  fuerisy  leblites 
Ciracos,  immo  Linteos  libros  requires , qnos  Ulpiana 
tibi  Bibliotheca  cum  volueris  miniftrabit.  i.  e.  If 
not  content  with  thefe,  read  Greek , nay  Linen 
Books,  which  you  may  have  in  the  Ulpian  Li- 
brary. 

Thefe  Linen  Books  of  the  Ancients  were  not 
like  ours  (which  yet  without  a Solgecifm  may 
be  call’d  Lintei ) but  were  drawn  on  a Linen 
Web,  ;uft  as  various  Images  are  pourtray’d  by 
Painters  on  Pieces  of  Cloth.  We  may  add  to 
thefe  the  Parthian  Garments,  into  which  they 
did  rather  interweave  Letters,  than  make  Paper 
of  Egyptian  Bulrufh,  which  is  a Wonder  to 
fome,  in  regard,  they  have  fo  great  Plenty  of 
it. 

00  [At  length  they  found  out  the  way  of  writing 
in  Wax.] 

As  for  thefe  w^axen  Books,  we  are  to  under- 
Band  by  them,  Schedce , which  were  Boards  or 
TabelU  fettiles , (not  unlike  Shingles  of  Wood, 
which  cover  Houfes  inftead  of  Tiles)  which, 
that  they  might  be  fit  to  write  upon,  they  did 
not  only  fmooth  and  plain  them,  but  moil  ex- 
quifitcly  polifh  them,  and  carefully  overspread 

them 
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them  with  Wax,  by  reafon  of  their  hardnefs, 
being  unfit  both  to  receive  Letters,  or  to  blot 
them  out. 

(b)  [ With  an  iron  Style.’] 

They  wrote  not  with  Pen  and  Ink,  but  with 
an  Inftrument  of  Steel  or  Iron , pointed  at  one 
end,  and  broad  and  fharp  at  the  other ; with 
the  broad  end  they  fcrapd  out  what  they  had 
written,  whence  Stylum  inverters,  is  to  fay  and 
unfay  a thing,  and  to  turn  his  Punch  the 
wrong  end  downward,  as  if  to  obliterate  that 
which  one  had  formerly  written. 

And  as  we  ufe  this  Word  [Manus]  for  the 
writing  it  felf,  according  to  that  of  Tally  in  his 
Speech  again  ft  Catiline  [Cognovit  Mamm  & Sig- 
num  fuum]  fo  in  the  like  Scnfe  we  ufe  this 
Word  [Stylus]  to  fignify  the  peculiar  Tenour  and 
Strain  of  Phrafe,  which  any  Man  ufeth  in  com- 
paring an  Oration,  Epiftle,  or  the  like.  They 
fay  that  the  Grecians  or  ThuJcZns  were  the  firft 
that  made  them;  the  Romans  afterward  us’d,  in- 
ftead  of  it,  an  Iuftrument  made  of  a Bone,  for 
they  prohibited  iron  ones,  as  is  noted  in  that 
Law,  [Ceram  Terra  ne  Cadi  to.] 

CO  [Thefe  Tables,  &c.] 

Laftly,  They  wrote  their  Books  on  Tables, 
which  had  feveral  Names,  as  Tabula,  TabelU , 
from  their  plain  Form  and  Smoothnefs;  Pugilla^ 
res , becaufe  Pungendo  fcriberemur  ; CodtciUi , a 
Caudicibus,  properly  the  Stumps  and  Stocks  of 
Trees,  of  which  thefe  Tables  or  Books  were 
made  ; Cerati , waxen,  becaufe  dawb’d  over  with 
Wax.  The  Romans  wrote  Books  in  moden  Ta- 
bles covered  with  Wax,  call’d  in  Latin  Cerata 
Tabula, 


But 
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But  we  find  the  Matter  of  Books  not  only  to 
be  Leaves  of  Plants,  Rinds  of  Trees,  Lead  and 
Linen,  Wood  and  Wax,  which  hitherto  we 
have  fpoken  of,  but  alio  Ivory  and  Stones, 
Brafs,  and  Intrails  of  Bealls,  Paper  and  Parch- 
ment. 

Vlpian  -makes  mention  of  Books  of  Ivory , 
which  V'opifcus  calls  Elephantine  in  thefe  Words 
[A7?  quxs  me  Gr&corum  alictii,  &c  i.  e.  Lefl  any  one 
jhould  think  that  / have  too  rafhly  credited  the 
Greeks  or  Latins , the  XJlpian  Library  hath  an  Ivory 
Book)  [Li  brum  Elephant  in  uiuj  wherein  is  written 
the  Decree  cj  the  Senate , &c.J  Tis  ridiculous  to 
think  they  were  call’d  fo  from  their  Bulk  and 
Largenefs,  as  if  the  Greatnels  of  that  Creature 
was  the  Occafion  of  the  Name. 

As  for  Books  of  Stone , Enoch , the  feventh 
from  Adam,  prophecy *d  ( vid . Jude's  Epi(lie)  of 
future  Judgments,  of  a Deluge  and  Conflagration ; 
and  the  better  to  tranlmit  his  Agronomy  and 
other  Learning  to  Poflerity,  and  to  preierve  his 
Predictions  and  other  Precepts,  he  wrote  them 
on  two  Pillars , one  of  Stone,  and  the  other  of 
Brick,  that  if  one  happen’d  to  perifh  in  the 
Flood,  the  other  might  remain.  Jofephus  telli- 
fies  that  the  former  was  to  be  feen  in  Syria  in 
his  Time. 

Herodotus  tells  us  in  his  Urania,  that  The- 
miftocles , in  the  time  of  Xerxes  , did  en- 
grave on  Stones  , which  the  Ionians  coining 
the  next  Day  to  Artemifium,  did  read.  And 
lamblicus  confefieth  that  he  took  the  Dogmata  of 
his  occult  and  myflical  Learning  from  the  Co- 
lumns of  Mercury , which  he  faid  were  full  of 
the  Learning  of  tlie  Ajjyrians  and  Egyptians. 
I forbear  to  infill  on  tnat  infinite  Number  of 

Marble 
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Marble  Monuments,  which  are  a fufficient  Proof 
of  Books  of  Stone.  We  are  not  ignorant  how* 
the  Vanes  took  care  to  have  the  noble  Exploits 
and  Achievements  of  their  Anceftors  (writ  in 
Verfe  in  their  own  Language)  to  be  engraven 
and  cut  in  Stone  and  Rocks : So  defirous  were 
they  to  preferve  their  Memory,  that  they  made 
ufe  of  huge  Moles  inftead  of  Volumes,  and 
borrow’d  the  ufe  of  Books  even  from  Shelves 
and  Quarries. 

There  is  no  doubt  to  be  made  but  that  the 
Ancients  were  wont  to  write  on  Brafs, the  ufe  of 
that  Metal  being  now  tra interred  for  the  perpetu- 
ating of  Monuments  (as  Pliny  tells  us)  to  brazen 
Tables,  whereon  were  engraven  publick  Con- 
llitutions.  And  Tully  (in  his  Catiline')  faith, 
that  *s£ra  legum,  ue.  Laws  written  in  Brafs, 
were  (truck  with  Lightning  in  the  Capitol. 

JTis  evident  that  the  twelve  Tables  were  en- 
graven in  Brafs,  and  that  V efpafianus  Augujlus 
took  care  for  the  reftoring  three  thoufand  Ta- 
bles of  Brafs,  inlcrib'd  with  publick  Memoirs 
burnt  in  the  Capitol,  when  he  fearclfd  for  the 
Originals  of  which  they  were  the  Tranfcripts.  We 
find  in  the  firft  Decad  of  the  third  Book  of 
Livy , that  a Truce  made  with  the  Latins , was 
written  on  a Pillar  of  Brafs.  And  we  read  in 
the  Maccabees , that  when  Judas  Maccabeus  and 
the  People  of  the  Jews  defir’d  a Peace  and  a 
Confederacy  with  the  Romans , the  Senate  fent 
them  an  Epiftle  to  Jerusalem , written  in  Tables 
of  Brafs,  about  the  Ratification  of  the  League 
of  Amity  between  them,  i Maccab.  8.  14. 

We  read  that  one  Talus,  in  the  time  of  ML 
nos  and  Rhadamantbm , carry’d  Tables  of  Brafs 
about  the  Ifiand  of  Crete , wherein  their  Law$ 
2 were 
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were  written  and  engraven ; from  whence  he 
was  called  < is£reus.  There  are  many  pretty  Sto- 
ries about  this  Tains,  which  for  a little  Diver- 
fion  we  fhall  prefen  t you  with  here.  He  was 
made  (they  fay)  of  Brafs  by  Vulcan,  and  was 
Lent  as  a Prieftto  Minos , for  the  Defence  of  the 
Illand,  about  which,  to  watch  it,  he  went 
thrice  a Year.  Some  fay  all  his  Body  was  of 
Brafs,  but  a little  knob  at  the  bottom  of  his 
Heel,  that  was  skin’d  over  with  a thin  Mem- 
brane, which  if  broken  off,  he  infallibly  dyU. 
Others  fay  that  this  Braz.cn  Fellow  came  to  Sar- 
dinia firft  before  he  came  to  Crete , where  he  had 
deftroyed  abundance  of  Men.  Euflathms  on  the 
20th  Odyjf.  faith,  that  when  he  intended  to  kill 
anybody,  he  leap’d  into  the  Fire,  and  when  he 
began  to  be  red-hot,  he  would  skip  into  a Man’s 
Bofom,  and  immediately  burn  him.  *Tis  pro- 
bable he  was  call’d  tsEripes,  i.e,  Brazen-Foot* 
becaufe  he  tvas  moll  obfervant  of  thofe  Laws 
that  were  written  in  that  Metal,  and  carry’d 
them  about  the  whole  Illand  of  Crete  $ juft  as 
Ragnachildu  the  Wife  of  Theodorick,  King  of  the 
Goths,  was  fabled  by  Antiquity  to  be  one  of 
the  Nymphs,  and  to  have  Feet  like  Geefe,  not 
that  fhe  had  really  fuch  fwi mining  Claws,  but 
that  fhe  wonderfully  delighted  in  Waters  and 
Rivers  , and  had  loft  and  tender  Feet,  and 
thofe  exceeding  in  Whitenels  the  Feathers  of 
that  Fowl. 

We  read  alfo  in  Hillary  of  Pooks  made  of  the 
Intrails  of  Bealls ; for  in  the  Reign  of  Bafilifctu , 
there  happen’d  a great  Fire  in  Conflantincple , 
which  confum'd  the  Palace,  together  with  the 
Library  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
Books ; among  which  there  is  faid  to  have  beerj 
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he  Intrails  of  a Dragon  120  Foot  long,  on  which 
kere  written  in  golden  Letters  the  Iliads  and 
bdyjfes  of  Homer,  and  the  Hiftory  of  the  At- 
irhievements  of  many  Heroes. 

(d)  [Paper  was  found  out,  &c.] 

We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  Books  made  of 
Paper,  Charta  differs  from  Papyrus , as  the  EfFed 
lloth  from  the  material  Caufe;  for  Charta  is 
made  of  Papyrus,  which  grows  in  the  Fens  of 
•Egypt,  or  in  the  tfagnant  Waters  of  the  River 
Nile.  And  this  is  the  way  or  manner  of  ma- 
king it. 

The  Stalk  of  this  Ruih  Papyrus  (the  two  ends 
being  cut  off  as  unfit  for  the  Bu  finefs)  they 
ifplit  long- ways  into  two  equal  Parts , from 
iwhich  they  took  ieveral  thin  Films,  which  the 
further  they  are  from  the  outmoft  Bark,  the 
better  they  are,  as  the  nearer  the  worfe ; fo  that 
‘there  are  ieveral  forts  of  Paper,  of  which  here- 
iafter.  They  were  wont  to  feparate  thefe  Skins 
or  Rinds  from  the  Stalk,  with  a fharp  Iron  about 
two  Fingers  broad,  a Needle  being  laid  afide  as 
ufelefs  in  the  Bufinefs.  Of  thefe  Skins,  or 
Films,  or  Sheets  (call'd  promifeuoufly  by  Pliny, 
Ramenta,  Papyrus,  Tabula,  Scheda , Cutis,  Plagula , 
Coria , Statumina , Subtegmina,  Pagina , Taenia.)  I 
fay,  of  thefe  Films  pull’d  from  the  Stalk  of  the 
Rufli  [ Papyrus ] laid  one  upon  another,  ♦fome  in 
a direct,  and  others  thwartingly  and  in  a tranf- 
verfe  Pofition,  Paper  was  made.  Some  fay  that 
thefe  Filaments  were  weav'd,  the  Water  of  Nile 
being  inftead  of  Glue,  not  the  pure  and  limpid, 
but  the  muddy  Element  thickened  and  fatned 
with  the  clammy  Juice  of  the  Earth.  This  glu- 
tinous Paper  was  oeaten  with  Mallets,  and  was 
fmootKd  from  Wrinkles  with  Strokes  and 

Blows  5 
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Blows ; and  therefore  Ulpian  diftinguifheth  be- 
tween malleatos,  and  non  malleatos  libros , i.  e.  of 
Books  made  of  Paper  that  was  pounded,  and 
thole  that  were  not. 

There  are  eight  forts  of  Paper  mentioned  by 
Pliny 

1.  Cl  Audi  an , which  was  made  firff  by  Claudius 
Cefar , o ' Auguj}  or  Hieratick  Paper,  only  adding 
thereto  a ,third  Film  to  the  two  former,  and 
making  it  eleven  Fingers  broad. 

2.  Hieratick z from  iipcv,  facrum,  i.  e.  holy, 
becaufe  us’d  by  the  Ancients  in  religious  Vo- 
lumes. Twas  afterwards  call’d  by  the  flattering 
Titles  of  Augufian  and .Livian,  and  from  its  Au- 
thority in  Letters,  Epiflolary , and  becaufe  the 
Beginnings  of  Miffives  arc  full  of  Compliments, 
’tis  call’d  by  Martial,  Salutatory. 

Marcus  amat  no  fir  as  Antonins , At  t ice,  Mufas, 
Chart  a faint  atrix  ft  mo  do  vera  refert . 

i.  e. 

u Beloved  is  my  Mufe  by  Anthotty, 

“ If  the  faluting  Paper  tell  no  Lye. 

3.  F unman , fo  call’d  from  Q^Rhemnins  Fan- 
nins, a famous  Grammarian,  who  had  (as  Sueto- 
nius tells  us)  whole  Shops  of  Paper  to  leU.  This 
Blade,  by  refining  at  Rome,  and  by  making  the 
coarfer  fort  more  augufi  and  elegant,  feem’d  to 
have  invented  a new  Species , calling  it  after  his 
own  Name. 

4.  Amphitheatrical , which  differs  from  the 
Funnian,  as  rough  Diamonds  and  Carbuncles 
differ  from  Jewels  cut  and  polifffd.;  and  as 
much  as  the  fame  Woman  newly  out  of  her 
Bed,  with  her  Hair  about  her  Ears,  differs  from 
her  felf  when  (he  hath  drcfs’d  her  Head,  wafh’d 

' ‘ ; ‘ * her 
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her  Face,  and  flutters  about  in  her  flaming  Glo- 
ries. 5.  Saitica , from  the  Town  Sai.  6.  T<eni~ 
o::ca,  fome  fay  Tanitica , from  the  City  TanL 
now  Damiata  y,  Emporitica,  )sri  p®r, 

fo  call  d from  Merchants,  becaufe  not  fit  to  be 
written  on,  it  was  us'd  by  them  to  wrap  Wares 
\n\  ?.  Macrocolhm,  lo  call’d  from  large  Films, 
cirri  rk  {stafySs  }>£  jcoAAct,  corium , i.  e.  large  Pa- 
per or  Skin  to  write  upon. 

(e)  [A  fort  of  Paper  called  MembranaJ 
We  find  the  ule  of  thefe  Skins  or  Films  to  be 
very  ancient ; for  lome  underhand  by  Diphthera 
the  Skin  oi  the  Go3t  that  iuckled  Jove,  wherein 
Antiquity  believ’d  he  wrote  all  things  he  did. 
And  therefore  thofe  things' that  are  not  extant  in 
the  Monuments  of  Hiflory,  nor  kept  and  pre- 
lerv’d  in  the  Memory  of  Man,  are  laid  to  be 
fetch’d  from  Jove  s Diphthera. 

And  we  read  in  Herodotus , that  the  lonians 
call'd  Books  Diphthera , becaufe  by  reafon  of  the 
want  of  Paper,  they  us’d  the  Skins  and  Hides  of 
Sheep  and  Goats.  And  fome  underfland  by  the 
Golden  Fleece  (which  the  Argonauts  brought  from 
Colchis)  Diphthera,  i.e.  a Book  (according  to  the 
ancient  way)  made  of  Parchment,  containing  the 
Secrets  of  Chymiflry,  which  unfolds  the  Art  of 
making  Gold  , and  was  juflly  flyfd  Golden 
from  the  vafl  Emolument  brought  in  by  it.  It 
is  evident  from  the  fecond  Chapter  of  the  12th 
Book  of  Jofephus , that  thole  Diphthera , or  Wri- 
ting-Skins of  the  Ancients,  did  not  differ  from 
thole  Parchments  ‘lent  by  Attains  or  Eumenes 
from  Pergamus. 

(j)  [Paper firfi found  out  at  Alexandria,  &c.l 
Pancirollus  had  this  from  V'arro  and  Pliny  but 
Vis  confuted  by  Melchior  Gmlandius , in  his 
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Treatife  of  Paper,  who  (hews  that  Paper  was 
long  in  ufe  before  that  Time. 

( g)  Eleazer  fent  the  Septuagint  wrote  in  Parch- 

ment to  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.] 

The  Emulation  between  Ptolomy  and  Eumenes 
about  their  Libraries,  was  after  the  Tran  flat  ion 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Greek  ; wherefore  it  was  a 
long  time  afterward  that  Ptolomy  forbad  the  ma- 
king of  Paper,  and  fo  confequently  that  Eume- 
nes  invented  Parchment  in  Read  of  it ; from 
whence  it  is  clear  that  Parchment  was  long  in 
ufe  before  that  Contett. 

(h)  T At  la(l  was  found  out  the  way  of  waling 

Paper  with  Rags .] 

In  regard  this  Art  is  fo  rarely  well  deferibed 
by  one  John  Ruellius,  an  expert  Phyfician,  and 
Is  commonly  known  to  every  one  almott,  ef- 
pecially  to  thofe  who  have  feen  the  Mills  made 
for  that  purpofe  : We  fhall  therefore  forbear  to 
trouble  the  Reader  with  any  thing  more  on  the 
Argument,  only  give  us  leave  to  add  this  one 
Thing,  viz,. 

That  the  ufe  of  Letters  or  Epiftles  was  utterly 
unknown  to  the  Americans ; for  when  a Spaniard 
gave  a Letter  to  one  of  them  to  be  convey’d  to 
his  Friend,  thefe  miferable  Wretches  could  not 
imagine  how  a Paper  chequer’d  with  black  and 
white  could  fpeal. 

A Spaniard  fent  a Dozen  of  Indian  Rabits  to 
his  Friend  roafted  (to  prevent  tainting)  by  an 
Indian , who,  when  he  was  fharp  fet,  "eat  three 
of  them  on  the  Way.  At  his  Return  he  deli- 
ver’d a Letter  of  Thanks  for  nine  Conies.  His 
Matter  having  perus’d  the  Paper,  accus’d  the 
Indian  for  embezzling  three.  The  Fellow  deny’d 
It.,  and  would  have  ttoutly  born  him  down 
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that  he  had  carry'd  the  whole  twelve,  until  his 
Maher  had  fhew’d  him  the  Letter;  at  the  Sight 
of  which,  he  hood  blufliing  and  ftinking,  and 
confefs’d  the  Truth,  and  advis'd  his  Compa- 
nions to  have  a fpecial  Care  of  twathng  Pa- 
pers. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

G)  Of  Cyphers,  Private  Notes,  or  Cha- 
ratters  of  Letters . 

® T Take  thefe  Notes  and  Ch.iraders  now  in 
ufe  to  be  altogether  new  ; and  for  a more 
/uft  Difcourfe  upon  the  Nature  of  them,  I 
think  it  not  improper  to  refled  a little  back- 
ward. 

The  Lacedemonians  had  a more  abftrufe  way 
of  writing  than  by  Notes  of  Letters ; and  that 
kind  of  Epiftle  they  call’d  , (/)  Scytdam 

i.  e.  a Staff  that  they  uied  to  write  private  Let- 
ters on,  which  was  done  after  this  manner. 
There  were  two  round,  long  and  fmooth  Sticks 
of  an  equal  length  and  thicknefs ; one  of  rhefe 
was  given  to  the  General  when  he  went  to  War 
and  the  other  to  the  Magijlrate  that  ihy  d at 
Home.  When  there  was  an  occafion  for  iccret 
Communication,  they  wound  once  about  this 
Stick  a pretty  (lender  Membrane,  but  long  enough 
for  the  nufinefs,  foas  that  the  Edges  of  "it  might 
meet  and  join  ; and  athwart  the  Jun&ure  of 
thofe  Edges  they  wrote  Letters  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  The  written  Membrane  was  roll'd 
off  from  the  Stick,  and  lent  to  the  General 
who  was  privy  to  the  writing.  The  rolling  o# 
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of  the  Membrane  render’d  the  Letters  maim'd 
and  imperfeft,.  and  much  difplac’d  both  their 
Heads  and  Members  into  a great  Confufton  5 
fo  that  if  the  Membrane  had  happen’d  in  the 
Enemy’s  Hand,  they  could  have  made  nothing 
of  it,  being  not  able  to  gather  any  thing  from 
the  writing.  But  now  the  Party  to  whom  it 
was  fent,  took  and  wrapt  it  about  its  Fellow- 
ftick,  u e . that  which  he  had  equal  to  the  other 
in  all  relpeds;  fo  that  the  Letters  meeting  to- 
gether as  they  did  in  the  former,  did  moll  legi- 
bly reprefent  a perfed  Epijtle. 

This  kind  of  Mijjlve  the  Roman  General  us’d 
after  the  lame  manner  ; for  lie  gave  to  the  Se- 
nate a round  polifh’d  Stick,  and  kept  another  to 
himlelf  juft  like  it,  which  he  fwath’d  (as  it 
were)  in  a long  Paper  or  Parchment,  which 
when  roll’d  off  from  the  Stick,  he  difpatclfd  to 
the  Senate , who  winding  it  about  theirs,  did 
read  it  exadly.  But  this  way  of  Epijl oliz,ing  made 
life  of  no  Notes,  yet  you  fee  there  was  a fecret 
Combination  or  Compatt  about  the  i nterrupting 
the  Pofuion  of  Letters,  fo  as  to  render  them 
illegible  to  a third  Perfon. 

One  Tyro,  a Servant  formerly  of  Cicero , invented 
Notes,  loas  that  one  Letter  fignify’d  a Prapojition 
or  an  Adverb.  After  him  Perfannws , Phil  argils, 
2LX\&Acilius,3.  Servant  of  Mecanrts, by  theAddition 
of  others, improv’d  the  Invention  of  Tyro ; (m)  for 
every  particular  Letter  fignify’d  a Word  ; as  for 
Example,  R.  P.  (food  for  Refpablica',  (V)  P.  R.  for 
Popalfis  Romams , and  lo  of  the  reft ; but  thefe 
are  rather  Abbreviations  than  Notes. 

( 0 ) Cafar  did  fo  alter  and  change  the  Proper- 
ty of  Letters,  that  every  fourth  one  fignify’d 
the  firft:  But  CpJ  Augujlm  put  the  fubfequent 

for 
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for  the  precedent,  as  B for  A,  and  D for  C,  &c . 
as  Suetonius  and  Dio  inform  us.  Thefe  were 
No;es  or  Characters,  in  regard  there  were  Let- 
ters, and  thole  not  underwood. 

Some  found  out  the  way  of  putting  Numbers 
for  Letters,  as  the  Figure  of  1 for  A,  the  Fi- 
gure of  2 for  B.  ( q ) Others  have  tranfpos’d 
the  Alphabet  according  to  their  Fanfy  or  Plea- 
fure.  (r)  And  a third  fort  have  found  new 
Characters.  Laifly,  One  of  Brefcia  publifh’d  in 
Print  a way  of  writing,  which  he  thought  im- 
poflible  to  be  underftood,  unlefs  a Man  had 
had  a Counter-Copy  of  it  ; but  he  was  deceiv’d, 
for  I have  heard  his  writing  unriddled  and  ex- 
plain’d. 

And  there  are  no  Notes  or  Characters  fo  dif- 
ficult and  obfeure,  but  are  very  intelligible  to 
thofe  who  are  vers’d  and  exercis’d  in  this  way 
of  writing,  of  w hom  there  are  feveral  at  Venice. 
And  I had  at  home  in  my  Hpufe  a learned 
young  Gentleman,  Jerome , the  Son  of  Francis 
Nani,  a noble  Venetian,  whq  was  fo  well  skill’d 
in  this  Art,  that  he  underftood  all  Characters 
that  were  brought  to  him,  though  never  fo 
hard  and  abftrule. 

The  CO  M M E NT  A R T. 

' ( i ) [Cyphers.’] 

The  Word  Zifera,  Ziphra , Siphra , or  Cyphra , 
(for  ’tis  written  many  Ways  )is  purely  Arabick , 
but  is  not  always  in  the  fame  Senfe.  It  feems 
to  be  deriv’d  from  the  Hebrew  Word  Saphri ^ 
which  (according  to  Schindler in  his  Pentaglot) 
fignifies,  1.  To  number,  and  thus  we  underhand 
by  thefe  Cyphers  the  nine  numerary  Figures, 
viz,.  1,  2,  4,  5,  &c.  which  are  call’d  Sara- 
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cenical  Cyphers ; or,  2.  To  mark  or  note,  and 
then  we  mean  by  them  any  Characters  or  Notes, 
the  Indications  or  Signs  of  any  Thing,  Word, 
or  Letter,  which  are  call’d  Furtiva  Liter  arum 
Not<z,  i.  e.  Private  Cha rafters  of  Letters,  found 
out  on  purpofe  for  the  writing  myfiically  and 
obfcurely,  and  then  they  are  fiyj’d  by  Baptifta 
Porta . and  others,  Ziphera . 

Others  affirm  the  Word  [. Zipherd ] to  be  de- 
riv’d from  the  Arabick  Zapbara,  which  figni- 
fies  vacuum,  inane,  as  it  were  a Mark  ofNullity 
or  nothing.  And  taken  in  this  Senfe,  Bap.  Porta 
hath  a Vojume  about  them;  Trithemius  alfo 
ha  til  a Treat  ife  of  Stenography , and  that  abfirufe 
enough,  which  among  feveral  others,  Gufiavus 
Silenitu  undertook  to  interpret.  Blaifius  and 
Vigenerius  have  publish'd  fomewhat  in  French 
on  this  Sub;  ft 

But  now  new  Methods  of  writing  things  of 
moment  in  ihefe  Characters  are  daily  found  out 
and  made  ufetu),  efpecially  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Princes,  as  oft  as  they  have  a mind  to  write  ob- 
frurely,  fo  as  not  to  be  underftood  by  every 
Reader. 

This  Cryptickwzy  of  writing  was  frequent  and 
common  in  our  Civil  Wars,  there  being  fcarce 
any  Man  of  Eminency,  but  in  the  Communica- 
tion of  Matters  of  moment,  made  ufe  of  thefe 
Cyphers , and  veil’d  his  Senfe  in  thefe  myfiick 
- Characters,  that  it  might  not  be  underffood,  in 
cafe  it  fell  into  the  Enemy's  Hands.  Many  fuch 
Letters  in  the  War  time,  were  lent  to  the  lear- 
ned Dr.  Wallis , Profeflor  of  Mathematicks  in 
Oxford , to  be  interpreted  by  him.  They  were 
wrapt  up  in  feveral  abfirufe  and  fecret  Me- 
thods ; fo  that  fome  were  lb  intricate,  that  he 
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almoft  defpair'd  of  ever  unfolding  them!  yet  his 
indefatigable  Indullry,  attended  with  a Sagacity, 
and  a dextrous  Faculty  that  way,  did  at  length 
unriddle  them.  There  are  fome  choice  Specimens 
of  his  excellent  knack  as  to  that  Particular,  to 
be  feen  in  the  publick  Library  of  that  famous 
Univerfky. 

(k)  [/  take  the fe  Characters  or  Notes  to  he  newf] 
Rut  in  SubmiiTion  to  our  Author,  we  can 
eafily  prove,  and  that  by  great  Authorities,  that 
Antiquity  us'd  thefe  fecret  Characters  or  Notes 
in  writing;  for  not  to  infill  on  the  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic ks,  we  are  told  by  Ammiams  Mar - 
cellinus , that  that  People  were  wont  to  write 
fo,  as  that  every  Letter  Rood  for  a Word,  and 
every  Word  fignify'd  a Sentence.  This  manner 
of  writing  was  alfo  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks , 
for  we  read  that  Homers  Iliads  were  fo  curioufly 
writ  on  a Parchment,  that  they  were  eafily 
crowded  into  the  Womb  of  a Nut-fbell , and 
they  mud  needs  be  written  in  Notes  and  Cha- 
racters, and  thofe  very  little,  and  mod  exqui- 
fitely  final].  Myrmecides  is  faid  to  have  written 
an  Elegiack  Difiich  in  golden  Letters  on  the  leaf!: 
of  Seeds,  that's  call’d  Sefamus  • and  therefore 
'tis  conjebiur’d  'twas  done  by  Characters,  or  thefe 
private  Notes.  The  Ancients  feldom  us’d  whole 
Letters  in  writing,  and  therefore  Galen  mentions 
a Book  oMfewfjuiTM,  of  Meriecrates  a Phylician, 
which  was  written  in  entire  Letters.  They  us'd 
them  in  writing  their  Laws,  Edits  and  De- 
crees, as  the  only  Book  of  Valerius  Probus  will 
abundantly  tellify,  and  alfo  a Diliich  in  Ma- 
mlius , in  his  Book  of  Agronomy. 
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Hie  etiam  legam  Tabulas,  & condila  jura. 

Hover  it  atque  notis  levibus  pendentia  verba, 
i.  e. 

“ He  knew  the  Laws,  and  fecret  Edibfs  quotes ; 

iC  And  a!fo  Words  exprefs’d  in  private  Notes. 

This  compendious  way  of  Writing  was  alfo 
in  Ufe  among  the  Romans^  tor  Dio  tells  us, 
that  Mecdnas  was  the  Author  of  thefe  Cyphers , 
whereby  he  wrote  apace,  and  made  them  Pub- 
lick  by  his  Servant  Acilius.  This  Way  of  Wri- 
ting was  fo  Familiar,  that  Alarcellims  tells  us, 
that  even  Girls  wrote  Letters  in  thefe  hidden 
Characters. 

Scriveners  and  Librarians  ufed  thefe  Notes,  in 
tranferibing  the  Books  of  the  ancient  Law- 
yers; but  when  the  Knowledge  of  theie  Cy- 
phers, together  with  the  Study^of  the  Law,  and 
other  Learning  began  to  be  loll  through  the 
Tumult  of  War ; lo  that  the  Notes  were  as  hard 
to  be  underilood,  as  the  Things  they  exprefled, 
and  becaufe  many  were  deceiv’d  by  the  too  cu- 
rious, fubtil,  and  various  Interpretations  of 
them,  fo  that  great  Oblcurity  did  arife  there- 
upon : 1 lay,  for  thefe  Reafons  and  Confide- 
rations,  Jujiman  enabled,  that  no  Law-Books 
any  more  fhould  be  copied  out  in  them,  left 
by  falfe  Interpretations,  and  unskilful  Explica- 
tions, the  genuine  Senfe  of  the  Words  fhould 
be  perverted.  For  if  Juftinian  fhould  fend  to 
us  the  ancient  Law- Bocks  deform’d  and  corrup- 
ted and  fligmatizJd  ( as  it  were ) with  thefe 
Notes  or  Characters,  vyho  would  be  able  to  un- 
fold their  Intricacies,  or  by  explaining  their 
Meaning,  could  filence  and  put  an  end  to  Ca- 
vils and  Difputes,  when  Treboman  and  himfelf 
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were  frequently  gravel’d  in  the  unriddling  of 
them.  Sometimes  he  render’d  them  very  ill, 
giving  them  a Senfe  quite  different  from  th© 
true,  and  fometimes  he  took  Notes  for  No-Notes, 
and  fometimes  (on  the  contrary)  No-Notes  for 
Notes . 

(/)  [The  Lacedemonians  ufed  Scytala].  . 

The  Word  fignifies  a kind  of  private  Epiftle, 
wherein  were  written  myfterious  Matters  or 
fecret  Concerns  j a Staff  whereon  the  Laceda- 
womans  were  wont  to  write  their  private  Letters. 
’Tis  deferib’d  fo  by  A.  Gellius  in  the  17th  Chap- 
ter of  his  Attic.  NoEl. 

(m)  [Every  particular  Letter  fignifies  a Word, She.’] 
Cicero  is  fuppofed  by  feme  to  have  written  a 
Book  like  a Dictionary,  wherein  he  prefix’d 
before  every  Word  a feveral  Note  or  Character, 
by  which  it  was  fignified.  And  there  wras  fo 
great  a Plenty  of  Notes  and  Words,  that  what- 
ever could  be  written  in  Latin,  might  alfo  be 
exprefs’d  in  Cyphers  ox  Charadters. 

( n ) [R  S.  ft  and  s for  Res  publicaf] 

There  were  two  Ways  of  this  kind  of  Writing 
in  Ufe  among  the  Romans,  the  Foot-  ffeps  where- 
of have  arriv’d  to  us,  one  by  Notes,  the  other 
by  Sigla,  both  which  are  uled  either  for  Expe- 
dition or  Secrecy.  They  wrote  per  Sigla , when 
fo  many  Letters  fignify’d  fo  many  Words  : 
Thus  the  Roman  Names  and  their  Pranominct 
were  feldom  mentioned,  but  we  read  M.  T.  Ci- 
ce  o for  Marcus , Tullius , Cicero , D.  for  Dccius , 
Cn.  for  Cnau-s,  P.  for  Publius , Cf  for  Oui/utus , 
S.  P.  D.  for  Salutem,  Plurima m.  Licit,  A.  V.  C. 
for  Anno  Urbis  Condira.  M.  S=  Memoria  facrum . 
They  were  call’d  Sigla  q.  Singula , becaufe  Singu- 
lis Literis  tot  idem  voces  fegmficabant,  j.  e.  by  fo 
R 5 many 
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many  Letters  they  fignified  fo  many  Words,  or 
rather,  becaufe  they  were  Signula , Parva  figna, 
i.  e.  little  Signs ; for  it  is  but  a fmall  Matter  for 
n to  be  left  out  in  Sigla , which  is  in  Singula , 
in  regard  ’tis  a Letter  next  to  gy  for  we  fay  Sin- 
gula, Sigi/latim , Lingua , Ligula , Signum , Sigillum. 

Befides  thefe  Sigla , the  Rowans  had  Notes  or 
Charadiers ; the  Difference  between  them  is  this ; 
•SVgL*  were  Abbreviations  made  by  other  foreign 
Characters,  whence  they  were  call'd  Notarii  by 
the  Romans,  who  wrote  the  Speeches  of  others 
in  fhort  Notes,  as  Stenographers  among  us,  ex, 
gr.  when  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  are  put  for 
Numbers,  as  C.  for  Centum,  M.  for  Adille,  this 
is  writing  per  Sigla:  But  when  other  Chara- 
cters are  ufed  to  exprefs  them,  luch  as  the  Sara - 
cenical  Cyphers,  1,2,  3,  4,  &c.  This  is  writing 
by  Notes. 

( 0 ) [Casfar  fo  alter  d and  chang  d the  Property 
of  Letters,  &c.] 

Ks  for  Cafars  Way  of  writing  his  Letters  to 
C.  Oppidus  and  Baibas  Cornelius,  who  manag'd  his 
Concerns  in  his  Abfence,  there  is  an  excellent 
Commentary  upon  it  in  Probus  the  Gramma,- 
rian. 

(p)  [ A lign  Hus  put  the  Subfequcnt  for  the  Antece- 
dent, as  B.  for  A.  &c.  ] 

There  is  a Letter  of  his  that  goeth  about,  to 
this  etfeCt,  written  to  his  Son,  viz,.  Becaufe. 
many  Things  fall  out  which  both  of  us  are  ob- 
lig'd as  well  to  conceal  as  to  write,  let  us  there- 
fore contrive  fuch  Notes  between  us,  that  what- 
ever is  written,  it  may  be  done  fo,  as  that  the 
fucceeding  Letter  may  be  put  for  the  foregoing, 
L e>  B>  for  A,  C.  for  £,  and  Z.  for  double  A," 

(f)  Some 
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(?)  [ Some  have  tranfpofed  the  Alphabet."] 

How  can  we  otherwile  think,  but  this  tran- 
fpofltion  of  Letters  (which  Scaliger  calls  a Cheat 
and  a Phrenzy)  is  a meer  Vanity,  and  eafily  to 
be  underftood  even  by  every  Boy.  For  by  ob- 
ferving  the  Force  and  Power  of  thofeChara- 
<5iers,  which  are  often  repeated,  a Man  may 
eafily  difcern  how  little  the  changing  them  will 
conduee  to  the  darkning  of  a Writing.  For  to 
fecure  the  fecret  and  hidden  Senfe  from  being 
difcover'd  by  the  Inquifnive,  it  matters  not 
whether  a barbarous  Charadler,  or  any  other 
Figure  is  fet  down  or  us'd,  provided  it  be 
known  what  Language  the  Paper  is  written  in3  . 
and  that  the  Interceptor  underfiands  it. 

"third  fort  have  found  out  new.  Char  a * 
tiers,  &c.] 

This  is  afcrib’d  to  Cicero : But  now,  whoxan 
be  at  the  Pains,  and  not  be  quite  tir’d  to  find 
out  as  many  Characters  as  there  are  Things  in 
Ufe  ? And  fuppofe  he  fhould,  How  in  a few 
Days  (not  to  fay  Hours)  will  he  eafily  forget 
his  Verbal  Index  ? 

To  conclude  this  Chapter,  thefe  Cyphers  were  J 
invented  for  Swift nefs  in  Writing  as  well  as  Se- 
crecy, that  the  Hand  may  be  as  nimble  as,  nay  out> 
run,  the  Thoughts, 

Robertas  lr nit  arias  hath  fact  very  much  in  this  - 
occult  Way  of  Writing,  in  the  17th  Chapter  -j. 
of  his  7th  Book  of  the  Art  Military.  But  Bap- 
tijh  Porta  hath  far  out  ftript  him  as  to  diligence 
in  the  Point,  in  the  1 6th  Book  of  his  Natural 
Magicl,  to  which  we  (hall  refer  the  Reader  ra«? 
ther  than  tranferibe  what  that  Author  - hath 
written. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  SpeSacles . 

\4  ANY  doubt  whether  the  Ancients  had 
r 1 Spectacles  or  not,  becaufe  Pliny  the  mod 
diligent  of  all  Writers,  hath  not  fo  much  as 
one  Word  concerning  them. 

But  however,  you  will  find  them  mention’d 
by  Plautus,  when  he  faith  [Fit rum  .cedo,  necejfe 
eft  confpicilio  uti]  which  cannot  be  understood  of 
any  Thing  elle,  but  of  thofe  kind  of  GlafTes 
which  are  call’d  Spectacles. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

( D \Spe£tacles.~] 

Confpicilia:  Some  fay,  Jtis  to  be  read  Confpicil- 
!um ; as  Baculus,  Bacillus;  Furcula,  Fur  cilia  ; to 
Speculum,  Specillum.  Though  the  Word  [Confpi- 
cilium']  ufed  here  by  our  Author,  doth  com- 
monly denote  a Place  from  whence  we  may  fee 
or  have  a Profpedt  of  any  Thing,  as  in  Plautus 
llis  Medic.  In  confpicilio  adfervabam  Pallium  ; yet 
here  it  Signifies  an  Indruinent  which  magnifies 
Objedls  and  makes  them  bigger. 

In  which  Senfe  that  of  Plautus  is  to  be  under- 
flood  [Fitrum  cedo,  &c. ] to  that  ’tis  probab-le 
from  hence,  that  they  were  anciently  in  Ufe, 
as  it  alto  may  appear  from  Ptolomy s Glafs,  (men- 
tioned by  Bapti/la  Porta ) by  which  he  faw  Ships 
coming  600  Miles  off,  and  whereby  we  might 
difcern  cur  Friends  for  tome  Miles,  and  read  at 
avail  Di  (lance  the  (mailed  Charaders.  I fup- 
po Ft  P ancirollus  mentions  theie  among  new  In- 
ventions 
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ventions,  becaufe  he  doth  not  find  them  in  Claf- 
Jkk  Authors. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  Saddles , Stirrups,  and  Horfe-Jhoes. 

(/)  A LL  Men  believe  Saddles  to  be  a modern 
Invention,  or  at  leaft  found  out  after 
the  Roman  Empire,  in  regard  we  cannot  fee  in 
any  ancient  Statues,  that  ever  Horfes  had  any 
Saddles ; no,  nor  in  Brafs,  nor  in  any  embofs’d 
Works  of  Metals  or  Stone.  But  though  they 
were  not  fo  very  ancient,  yet  we  find  them  in 
Ule  in  the  Time  of  Confi amine  the  Son  of  Con - 
jianttne  the  Great,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  340.. 
For  Zonaras  tells  us,  that  Conjlans  in  a Battle 
with  his  Brother  Conftantine  about  the  Divifion  of 
the  Empire,  rulVd  into  the  middle  of  his  Army, 
and  (truck  and  difmounted  him  from  his  Horie 
and  Saddle. 

Theo do fins  Magnus,  who  began  to  reign  in  the 
Year  382.  makes  mention  alio  of  Saddles ; for 
he  forbids  in  a certain  Law  any  Saddle,  Bridle, 
and  Portmanteau,  to  exceed  fixty  Pounds  Weight 
in  Gold,  and  that  under  this  Penalty,  that  who- 
ever tranfgrefs’d  in  that  Particular,  fhouid  have 
his  Saddle  cut  in  Pieces,  and  his  Portmanteau 
forfeited. 

There  is  alfo  mention  made  of  Saddles  in  a 
Conftitution  of  Leo  the  Emperor,  who  began 
to  reign  in  the  Year  472,  in  which  Law  he  for- 
bids the  wearing  of  Margarites,  Emeralds,  and 
other  jewels  in  their  Bridles,  or  Belts. 


Nicetas 
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Nicetas  in  the  Life  of  Andronkus  Comnenas 
fpeaks  of  one  Theodoras , who  alighted  from 
the  Saddle  of  his  Horfe,  which  he  calls  UYo-,. 
i.  e>  the  Seat  whereon  he  fat.  And  Zonaras  u- 
feth  the  fame  Word  for  a Saddle  in  the  Life  of 
ConHanttne  Monomachus , fo  that  without  all 
doubt  a Saddle  was  no  very  ancient  Inven- 
tion. 

Neither  are  we  very  certain  when  (u)  Stirrups 
were  fird  brought  into  Ufe;  but  becaufe  we 
find  not  the  lead  Marks  or  Foot-lteps  of  them, 
either  in  Marbles  or  Brazen  Statues,  and  their 
Name  is  not  any  where  extant ; it  is  therefore 
no  Abfurdity  to  fay,  they  were  invented  after 
the  Roman  Empire,  fo  that  it  was  neceflary  to 
invent  a new  Name  for  a new  Thing,  fuch  as 
Staphia , Stapes,  Stapedes , i e.  A Place  to  day 
ones  Feet  on,  or  a Stay  for  the  Feet. 

There  are  fome  who  would  have  Horfes  not 
to  have  been  fhod  formerly,  becaufe  Iron  Shoes 
are  not  to  be  feen  on  their  Statues.  The  Reafon 
of  which,  I ingenuoufly  confers,  I do  not 
know : But  I have  read  that  Poppaa,  Nero’s 
Lady,  fhod  her  delicate  Steeds  with  Gold,  and 
the  red  with  Silver.  A Thing,  I prefume,  fhe 
had  never  thought  of,  much  lefs  pra&is’d,  had 
they  not  before  been  wont  to  have  been  fhod. 

Nicetas  tells  us,  towards  the  end  of  the  Hi- 
dory,  that  the  L^//^demolifhJd  a mod  excellent 
Statue  of  an  Horfe,  confecrated  . to  Jefas , the 
Son  of  Nave,  or  as  fome  think  to  Bellerophony 
and  that  under  the  Iron  broken  off  from  its 
Feet,  they  found  the  Figure  of  a Man.  And 
therefore  I am  apt  to  believe,  that  Horfes  were 
iLod.  formerly  with  Iron  Shoes, 
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The  COMMENTARY. 

(t)  \_All  Men  look  on  Saddles  to  be  a new  Inven- 
tion,, &C.] 

Pliny  faith,  that  the  Pelethronii,  a People  of 
Thejfaly,  or  the  Lapitha  found  out  Franos  and  ' 
Strata  Equorum  ( i e.  Harnefs  for  Horfes ) by  _ 
which  Word  Stratum  they  underftood  Ephippia , 
or  Saddles  for  Horfes,  but.  inconfiderately  ; in  re- 
gard by  that  Word,  not  fo  much  a Saddle  is 
fignified,_as  any  Thing  elle  that  is  thrown  upon 
an  Horle;  for  what  ever  they  fpread.  over  a 
Thing  was  called  Siragulum,  as  the  Coverlet  of 
a Bed  , and  fo  Stratum  is  an  Horfe- cloth,  or  a 
Covering  for  a Horfe.  Becaufe,  neither  Pliny, 
nor  any  other  Author  of  Credit  do  mention 
thofe  Ephippia  , or  Sellas  Equeftres,  we  are  apt  to 
think  they  were  not  in  ule  among  the  ancient 
Romans. 

Cafar  fpeaking  of  the  Cuffoms  of  the  ancient 
Suevi , as  different  from  th ^.Romans,  lays,  they  ufe 
no  Ephippia  (by  which  mult  be  meant,  lomething 
that  anfwered  our  Saddles,  though  perhaps  not 
of  the  fame  Shape  and  Form)  and  that  how  few 
foever  they  were,  they  would  not  fear  to  fight 
with  any  Number  of  thofe  that  ufed  them, 
neque  eorum  moribus  turpius  quid quam  ant  inertius 
habetur , quam  ephippiis  uti , ne  quemvis  numnum. 
ephippiatorum  equilum  quamvis  pauci  adire  audentu 
De  bello  Gall.  Lib.  4.  Cap. ’^2. 

(#)  [ Stirrups.  ] 

Without  doubt  thole  Helpswhereby  we  mount 
the  Horfes,  and  into  which  we  put  our  Feet  for 
our  more  eafy  and  fafer  Sitting,  are  but  modern 
Inventions.  It  is  evident  from  Marbles  and  Sta- 
tues, and  Triumphal  Arches-at  Rome , that  the 

Ancients- 
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Ancients  did  not  ufe  them,  neither  doth  any 
Name  of  them  occur  in  any  Greek  or  Latin  Au- 
thor. They  are  commonly  call’d  Staff a,  Stapbia, 
Stapedes,  a Stay  for  the  Feet,  Cal.  Rbodiginus  calls 
them  SubfelUres,  becaufe  they  hung  under  the 
Saddle,  others  call  them  Terra  Scanftlia. 

That  the  Ancients  were  wont  to  leap  upon 
their  Horfes  without  the  Help  of  Stirrup?,  F'ir- 
gil  (hews  in  the  12th  Book  of  his  ^£neidst  and 
in  other  Places. 

Injranant  alii  cur r us , ac  corpora  faltu 

Sabjiciunt  in  equos  - 

i.  e. 

“ Some  mount  their  Horfes,  others  ftrait  prepare 
“ Their  Chariots- — — . 

We  find  in  feveral  Authors,  that  this  leaping 
on  Horfeback  was  exactly  required  not  only  of 
Tyros , or  new  railed  Soldiers,  but  alfo  by  the 
Veterans,  They  had  wooden  Horfes  within 
Doors  in  Winter,  and  without  in  Summer. 
The  lyrosai  firft  vaulted  upon  them  naked  and 
unarmed,  but  upon  their  Improvement  by  Pra- 
ctice, they  afterwards  mounted  them  with  their 
Weapons  in  their  Hands.  Nay,  they  were 
to  leap  up  and  down  as  well  on  the  Left-Side  as 
the  Right,  and  that  not  without  their  drawn 
Swords;  fo  that  by  continual  exercife,  they 
could  in  a trice  skip  upon  their  Horfes  with 
great  Dexterity,  even  in  the  midh  of  the  Hurry 
and  Tumult  of  War,  as  is  evident  from  Livy  in 
the  3d  Book  of  the  2d  Punick  War. 

When  Cbarle?wain  had  made  a certain  Presby- 
ter a Bi/bopf  and  feeing  him  fo  nimble  upon  his 
Advancement,  as  to  leap  for  Joy  upon  his  Horfe 
• at 
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at  a Jump,  without  Bench  or  Foot-flool,  or  any 
Thing  to  aflift  him,  he  call’d  to  him  and  laid  : 

“ I fee,  Sir,  you  are  Vigorous  and  Healthy, 
tc  and  by  bouncing  into  your  Saddle  are  a fpe- 
“ cial  Horfeman,  whole  Brisknefs  and  Activity 
“ would  be  ferviceable  in  the  Wars,  and  there- 
“ fore  1 defire  you  to  leave  your  Floci,  and  to 
“ follow  the  Army. 

But  becaufe  this  way  of  leaping  on  Horfe- 
back,  was  pretty  difficult  and  troublefome,  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  that  were  infirm  and  weak,  and 
had  no  Body  to  mount  them  : Therefore  the 
Piocnri , i.  e.  the  Overfeeds  (as  we  call  them)  of 
the  High-Ways,  did  all  along  the  Road  place 
certain  great  Stones,  from  whence  they  might 
eafily  befiride  their  Beafis.  Plutarch  tells  us,, 
that  Cains  Gracchus  was  not  only  careful  in 
paving  the  High- Ways,  but  mark’d  out  Miles 
by  Stones  and  Pillars  conveniently  placed  at  a 
meafured  Diftance,  to  help  poor  Travellers  to 
mount  their  Palfrys,  without  that  Inftrument 
made  for  that  Purpofe  ; for  Stir  1 ups  were  not  in 
Ufe. 


CHAP.  XVI I. 

Of  Squaring  the  Circle . 

(»)  /fRiftotle  tells  us,  that  there  are  many 
Things  knowable,  which  are  not  yet  knor^n3 
becaufe  the  Way  or  Mariner  of  them  is  not  un- 
der flood  ; he  gives  us  an  In  fiance  of  Squaring 
the  Circle,  (x)  A Thing,  which  neither  he  him- 
felf,  nor  any  one  elfe,  even  to  this  very  Age, 
could  ever  do,  till  about  thirty  Years  ago,  when 
that  Art  was'  found  our,  big  with  lome  won- 
derful 
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derfu!  and  mighty  My  fiery.  The  Greeks  call  it 
a Tetragomfm , which  is  the  ( y)  Red  uclion  of  any 
other  Figure  to  a Circle,  which  is  done  after 
this  Manner. 

Make  a Circle  A.  B.  and  let  the  Diameter  of 
its  Area  be  A.C  and  14  Foot  long,  which  Num- 
ber being  trebled,  produces  42,  to  which  if 
you  add  the  7th  Part  of  th q Diameter,  which  is 
two,  there  will  arife  44,  for  the  CirsHmferer.ee  of 
a Circle  is  three  Times  and  a 7th  Part  greater 
than  the  Diameter. 

Now  the  Circumference  and  Diameter  being 
known,  his  ealy  to  find  out  the  Area  3 for  if 
we  divide  the  Diameter  by  half,  i.e.  by  two, 
there  will  arife  7,  and  if  we  divide  the  Circum- 
ference alfo  by  2,  there  will  be  produced  22, 
which  Jafi  Number  multiplied  by  7,  will  give 
154,  which  according  to  Reafon  in  Mathe- 
maticks  is  the  Area  of  the  Circle. 

The  Account  is  this  : 

The  whole  Diameter  is  14  ? . ~ 

Its  Half  2$/'^  Qyotient. 

The  whole  Circumference  44  i . ^ 

Its  Half  22  j22  theQpotient. 

The  two  Quotients  22  and  7 multiplied  toge- 
ther, confikuteahe  Area  of  the  154 — thus: 

1 1 
7 

1 54  the  Area  of  the  Circle. 

It  now  remains  that  we  find  out  a Square  e- 
qual  to  this,  which  is  done  after  this  Manner: 


The 
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The  Diameter  being  divided  (as  before)  into 
14  Parrs,  a Line  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  eleventh 
Part  to  the  Ci rcumjerence,  from  the  Point  D.  to  F. 
10  that  it  m ikes  a right  Angle  with  the  Diame- 
ter : And  then  a Line  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
laft  Part  o;  til t Diameter  to  the  fame  Point  F. 
and  there  is  made  a Line  C.  F.  and  fo  that 
Square  will  be  equal  to  the  Circle  ; which  that 
you  may  apprehend  to  be  true,  it  will  be*necef- 
iary  to  meafure  the  Length  of  the  Square  it  felf, 
and  therefore  the  Line  C.  D.  is  to  be  meafur’d, 
which  we  faid  was  eleven  Foot : That  Number 
multiplied  by  eleven  makes  121,  and  the  Line 
Z>.  F.  is  to  be  meafured  and  the  Length  of  it 
you  may  thus  apprehend. 

A Line  mud  be  drawn  from  the  Point  (the 
Centre  of  the  Circle)  to  F.  and  there  will  be 
conilituted  a Triangle  D.  E.F.  The  Line  E.  F. 
is  equal  to  the  half  Diameter,  which  is  7 Foot, 
the  whole  being  14.  That  Number  is  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by  7,  from  whence  will  a rife  49,  from 
which  dedud  15,  which  is  the  multiplied  Nutn^ 
ber  of  the  Line  E.  D.  which  is  4 Foot,  which 
iiniltiply'd  make  16 ; take  therefore  16  from  49, 
and  there  remains  33,  and  therefore  the  Value  of 
the  Line  D . F.  will  be  33  ; to  which  Number 
join  the  aforefaid  1 21,  and  the  Product  will  be 
154.  From  whence  his  evident,  that  the  Value 
o t the  Line  F.  doth  conftitute  a Square  54, 
which  Number  was  the  Area  of  the  Circle* 

The  COMMENTA  R.T. 

(#)  [Arilfotle  tells  us , there  are  many  Things 
know  able  that  are  not  known  J 

He  inftanceth  well  in  the  Quadrature  of  a 
Circle,  a Thing  which  fome  fancy  not  as  yet 

known,.. 
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known,  though  perhaps  not  iinpofTihie  to  be 
underftood.  We  may  well  fay,  that  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  thole  Tilings  we  know,  is  not  the 
Tyth  of  what  we  know  not.  And  therefore 
Cufanus  had  a Copious  Theme,  when  he  wrote 
a Book  of  Learned  Ignorance. 

(*v)  [ A Thing  which  neither  bimfelf  nor  any  one 

e l fe  could  ever  do,  &c.] 

Several  great  Wits  and  Mathematical  Heads, 
have  been  deeply  engag'd  in  this  nice  Specula- 
tion. Among  the  Ancients  before  Ariftotley s 
Time,  Antiphon  and  Brjfo,  Hippocrates  Chius  and 
Euclid , Archimedes  and  Apollonius , Vortts  and 
others,  almoft  crack’d  their  Noddles  in  the 
perveftigation  of  this  curious  Theory.  Among 
the  Moderns,  Boetius  and  Campanus , Cufanus  and 
Regiomontanus, Orontms,Fin<eus, and  feveral  others, 
have  beat  their  Brains  about  this  fubtil  Inquirjv 
If  the  laft  of  thefe  could  have  perform'd  as 
much  as  he  promis’d,  he  had  purchafed  a Wreath 
of  immortal  Glory.  He  is  ingenioufty  confuted 
by  Petr.  Nonius  and  But  eon , who  have  accurately 
demon ftrated  his  vain  Attempts  as  to  that  Par- 
ticular. 

Hippocrates , a Merchant  of  Chios , being  taken 
byPyrates,  went  on  Purpofe  to  Athens  to  pro- 
fecute  the  Rogues,  and  during  his  ftay  there,  lie 
fell  acquainted  with  fome  Philofophers,  by 
whofe  learned  Converfe  he  fo  improv'd  in  Geo- 
metry, that  he  aim’d  at  two  Things  in  that  No- 
ble Science,  viz,,  the  J'quaring  of  the  Circle,  and 
the  Duplication  of  the  Tube.  As  for  the  Quadra- 
ture he  unhappily  mifs’d  it,  but  when  he  had 
fquared  a little  Ha  If- Moon,  he  erroneoufly  ima- 
gined he  had  fquar'd  a Circle  by  that.  But  the 
fore- men  tiQn’d  John  Buteon  hath  fhcwed  in  a 

little 
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little  Treatife  the  Mistakes  of  Hippocrates , and 
alio  of  all  other  Demonftrations  about  this 
Matter.  And  Ramus  in  the  ill  Book  of  his 
Scholar . Mat  hem  at.  and  in  the  19  th  of  his  Geo- 
metry hath  fomewhat  extant  upon  this  Subjedf. 

Booties  and  lamblicus , the  one  in  his  Comment 
on  the  Category  of  Relation,  and  the  other  in 
his  Paraphrafe  of  the  Ten  Predicaments,  affirm 
the  Invention  of  the  Tetragonifm  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  as  Simplicius  informs  us  in  his  Notes 
on  the  iff  Book  of  Ariflot.  Phyficks.  And  the 
fame  Author  tells  us,  that  this  Quadrature  was 
found  out  by  Sextus,  Pythagoras , and  Archi- 
medes, by  Apollonius  and  Nicomedes,  by  Cartes 
and  others : But  many  deny  that  there  was  ever 
any  fuch  Thing,  fo  that  the  Point  in  Hand 
feems  very  uncertain.  And  really  the  fruitlefs 
Study  of  the  acuteft  Mathematicians  in  all 
Ages  engag’d  in  the  Refearch  of  this  notable 
Difficulty  or  perplex’d  Abfurdity,  hath  driven  the 
Learned  into  a fit  of  Defpair  fo  that  they 
are  quite  Hopelefs  that  ever  Pofierity  will  be 
blefs’d  withfo  rare  an  Invention.  And  yetfome 
think,  that  the  Thing  is  pojjible  and  knowable, 
though  it  is  not  as  yet  found  out  and  diico- 
ver’d. 

All  that  we  fhali  add  concerning  this  intri- 
cate and  confounding  Problem,  in  fhort  is  this  : 
That  according  to  the  Do&rine  of  Ariflotle  s 
School,  which  holds  a Continuum  to  be  infinitely 
divifible,  the  Thing  is  defperate  and  impoffible 
to  be  done,  becaufe  a ftrait  Line  and  a Circle 
can  never  be  equal,  as  that  Philofopber  teacheth  in 
the  7th  Book  of  his  Phyficks  : But  upon  the 
admiflion  of  the  Corpujcular  Hypothefis,  holding 
all  Things  to  be  made  and  competed  of  Atom?, 

and 
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and  Lines  to  confift  of  indivifible  Points ; I fay, 
upon  the  Allowance  of  this  modern  Opinion, 
this  Difficulty  we  are  upon,  feems  not  Gnly  fu- 
perable,  but  very  feafible  ; as  John  Schuler , Pro- 
fefi'or  at  Breda , ingenioufiy  fhews  in  his  Phyfiolc * 
gical  Exer  citations , to  which  we  refer  the  curious 
Reader. 

(y)  [sTis  the  Reduction  of  any  Figure  to  a Cir- 
cle, which  is  done  thus.'] 

_ The  Knot  and  Difficulty  of  this  Quellion, 
lies  in  the  Proportion  which  the  Diameter  and 
Circumference  have  to  each  other.  Pancirollus 
induftrioufly  explains  it  in  this  Chapter,  where- 
in you  have  fet  down  the  Demonstration  at 
large. 

And  indeed  the  exa$  Proportion  betwixt  thefe 
two,  being  the  Ground  of  the  Quadrature  of  a 
Circle,  is  a Matter  which  hath  let  at  Work  the 
great  Wits  of  the  World,  and  yet  notwithstand- 
ing their  painful  Difquifition,  it  lies  hill  in  the 
Dark,  and  is  not  difeover’d  ; infomuch,  that 
Pitijcus  and  other  eminent  Mathematicians, 
might  very  well  doubt  whether  it  would  ever 
come  to  light. 

Aurantius  Vinetns  formerly,  and  Jofcph  Scali- 
ger  of  late,  wrote  a Book,  wherein  he  would 
prove  and  demonfirate,  that  he  had  round  out 
the  exa$  Proportion  between  the  Diameter  and 
Circumference.  But  he  was  much  deceived, 
and  therefore  was  confuted  by  the  Profeffor  at 
Heidelberg  and  by  others,  who  prove  it  impof- 
fible  that°there  fhould  be  an  exaCt  Proportion  be- 
twixt them. 

The  Invention  of  this,  would  conduce  much 
to  the  clearing  up  of  many  ObfcuTties  and 
Cloudy  Places  in  Arijlotlc : and  would  be  of  irr- 
4 finite 
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finite  Ufe  in  Mathematicks,  in  Archite&ure, 
and  in  the  meal  uri'ng  of  all  round  Bodies,  as 
Globes,  Veflels,  &c.  infomuch,  that  from  the 
Sight  either  of  their  Bottom  or  Cover,  a Man 
may  foon  underhand  the  whole  Method  of  fram- 
ing them  from  this  Do&rine,  that  fhews  the 
Proportion  betwixt  the  Diameter  and  Circum- 
ference ; which  teacheth  us  no  more  than  this, 
(which  indeed  is  the  grand  Query)  how  many 
Times  a ftrait  Line  drawn  through  the  Centre 
of  a Circle,  is  contained  in  the  Circumference  ,* 
or  how  much  a Circular  or  Circumferential  Line 
is  greater  than  a ftrait  Line  drawn  through  the 
Centre  or  Middle  of  a Circle. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  Chiral  or  Wall-Engines  and  Guns. 

(*.)  ’“p  H E Military  Inftruments  called  Guns, 
were  found  out  by  a German  about  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  1378.  They  were  fir  ft  ufed 
by  ( a ) the  Venetians  in  an  Engagement  with  the 
Genoefe  at  Fojfa  Clodia , which  Place  the  Genoefe 
had  a Defign  to  reduce,  and  to  bring  under 
their  Yoke  without  regard  to  any  Conditions  of 
Peace.  But  being  ftrangly  maw  led,  weaken'd 
and  worfted  by  thefe  Warlike  Engines,  they 
were  aimoft  all  deftroy'd. 

( b ) They  were  call'd  Bombards,  from  the  bom- 
bous  kind  of  Noife  they  make ; from  hence  was 
found  out  thole  Hand- Cans,  which  fir'd  by  a 
i Match  or  by  the  Knack  of  a Wheel  Lock,  do 
fhoot  Bullets.  Thele  are  daily  in  Ufe,  and 
therefore  'tis  needlefs  to  infift  any  longer  upon 

them 
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them,  and  alfo  to  fpeak  about  Gun-Powder 
made  for  that  Purpofe. 

(0  The  Latin  Word  [Sdopui]  is  deriv’d  from 
the  Sound,  which  breaks  out  at  the  firing- of 
them,  according  to  that  of  Perjbis. 

JVec  Sclopo  tumidas  intendis  r ampere  luce  as. 

— “ Nor  doft  thou  ftrive  to  huff 

“ Thy  fwelling  Cheeks,  to  break  them  with 
a Puff. 

Which  Verfe  is  to  be  under  flood  of  that 
Sou  lid  which  I mention’d,  and  not  of  the 
Noileof  Guns,  which  were  not  in  being  at  that 
Time. 

The  C O M M E N TART. 

{T)  [Guns  were  fir  ft  invented  by  a German, &c.J 

All  Hiftories  do  agree  in  this,  that  a German 
was  Author  of  this  Invention,  but  whether  his 
Name  be  known,  or  whether  he  was  a Monk  of 
Fribnrg , Conft  amine  Ancklitz,en9  or  Bert  hoi  dus 
Swartz,  (as  iome  call  him)  a Mona  (lick  too,  is 
not  lo  very  certain.  ’Tis  faid  lie  was  a Chy- 
mift,  who  fometimes  for  Medicines  kept  Pow- 
der of  Sulphur  in  a Mortar,  which  he  covered 
with  a Stone.  But  it  happened  one  Day  as  he  was 
finking  Fire,  that  a Spark  accidentally  falling 
into  it,  brake  out  into  a Flame,  and  heav’d  up 
the  Stone.  The  Man  being  inftrudled  by  this 
Contingency,  and  having  made  an  Iron  Pipe  or 
Tube  together  with  Powder,  is  laid  to  have  in- 
vented this  Engine  : So  that  Fortune  made  him 
the  Author  of  that  which  he  never  dream’d  of  • 
juft  as  Diodes  the  Athenian  was  of  Mufick,  by 
ftriking  with  his  Stick  fome  earthen  Veffels;  fo 
true  is  that  of  Arams  [That  Jupiter  teavheth  not 

Men 
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Men  all  Things  at  once ] There  are  many  Things 
lie,  concealed  which  he  will  difcover  to  Po- 
sterity. Nature  hath  a vaft  Treasure  of 
Knqwiedge,  which  cannot  be  exhausted  in  all 

Age's. 

Some  afcribe  the -Invention  of  Guns  to  Ar- 
chimedes, at  the  Siege  ot  Syr  ac  ufe  by  Marcellas  • 
either  to  defend  the  Liberty  of  the  Citizens,  or 
to  defer  and  prorogue  the  Destruction  of  his 
Country.  We  wonder  why  they  do  not  com- 
mend as  Founder  of  them  Demetrius  King  of 
Matedon,  whofe  ingenious  Contrivance  of  Mi- 
litary Engines  dubb’d  him  ; and 

whofe  elaborate  Machine  he  batter’d  the  Cilicians 
with,  was  fo  admired  by  Lyfmachus , that  for 
that  very  Thing  he  fly  I’d  him  Divine  Deme- 
trius. 

Some  Writers  of  the  Indian  Hiflory  tell  u$9 
that  Guns  as  well  as  Printing  were  found  out  by 
the  Chinefe  many  Ages  ago.  They  fay  alfo,  that 
they  were  in  Ufe  among  the  Moors  long  be- 
fore they  were  known  in  Germany : But  how* 
is  it  pofhble  or  credible,  that  an  Instrument  fo 
neceftary  for  the  befieged  to  repel  the  Attacks  of 
their  Enemies,  Should  lie  dormant  fo  Jong  > 
Whereas,  as  Soon  as  ever  the  Ufe  of  Guns  was 
known  to  the  V metians,  and  Printing  to  the  Re- 
mans , it  was  prefenfly  communicated  to  other 
People,  fo  that  now  nothing  is  more  common 
throughout  the  World. 

But  methinks  they  are  very  ridiculous,  who 
make  Salmoneas  the  Founder  of  this  Art  of 
Gunnery  from  thofe  Verfes  of  Virgil  in  his  6th 
t/£neid. 
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» — - Crudeles  dantew  Salmoned  poenas  j 

Dum  fiammas  Jovis , & fonitus  mitatur  Oljmpi ; 
Demens,  qui  mm  bos,  & nonimitabile  fulmen 
i/£re  & cornipedum  curfu  fimnlabat  equorum9 
i.  e. 

* Safatoneus , fu'fTring  cruel  Pains,  I found, 

For  emulating  Jove  : The  rattling  Sound 
Of  mimick  Thunder,  and  the  glitt’ring  Blaze  ; 
Of  pointed  Lightnings,  and  their  forky  Rays: 
Ambitious  Fool,  with  horny  Hoofs  to  pais 
O'er  hollow  Arches  of  refounding  Brafs ; 

To  rival  Thunder  in  its  rapid  Courfe  $ 

And  imitate  inimitable  Force. 

For  Tis  clear  and  evident,  from  that  fpark  of 
Poetry  that  Salmoncus’s  Machine  was  an  harm- 
lefs  Engine, nothing  but  a Scare- Crow  to  affright  ' 
and  {hike  into  a Panick  Fear  ; and  therefore  in 
no  wife  to  be  compared  or  equal’d  to  Thunder, 
-except  in  its  empty  Noile  and  Fragor. 

We  may  here  (not  impertinently)  for  the 
Diver  fion  of  the  Reader,  draw  a Parallel  be- 
twixt Guns  and  Thunder,  and  compare  them  ; 
together  in  feveral  Refpeds,  but  we  pretend  not  ! 
toExadnefs  in  every  Particular. 

The  Report  of  a Cannon  is  not  only  like 
Thunder  in  Sound  and  Fire,  in  the  Blow'  and 
Effeds,  but  infinitely  excels  and  goes  beyond  ! 
it.  For  Thunder  fometimes  is  fo  kind  an  Artil-  ; 
lery,  astofpare  Mens  Lives  ; but  thefe  barba-  , 
xous  Engines  do  always  Sacrifice  them  to  their  ! 
horrid  Cruelty.  Thunder  oftentimes  with  a j 
cafual  Stroke  flrikes  inanimate  Creatures,  and  ! 
fddom  {laughters  a rational  Being  5 but  Guns  j 
chiefly  aim  at  Man’s  Deftrudion. 

Befides,  I1 
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Befidcs,  many  Remedies  arc  prefer i bed  by 
Authors  again!*  Thunder  ; as  Caves  in  the  Earth, 
,and  Crowns  of'  Laurel,  the  Skin  of  Sea-Calves, 
land  Eagles  Feathers,  all  which  arc  Proof  again!* 
Heaven's  Arfenal : But  no  Ramprre  or  Bulwark 
is  impregnable  again**  the  Batteries  of  an  Earth- 
ly Magazine.  If  thofe  vain  Superftitions  are 
i Prefervatives  again!*  natural,  yet  they  are  no 
'Tdi/wans  again!*  artificial  Canons.  The  Noife 
of  Bells  can  difperfe,  rarity,  and  melt  (as it 
were ) the  cloudy  Barrels  of  thofe  celeftial 
! Mortar-Pieces:  but  what  Violence  (I  wonder) 
lean  break  the  Force  of  thefe  terreftrial  Granado's? 
A Peal  of  Thunder  gives  but  a fingle  Stroke, 
it  picks  and  chofeth,  as  it  were,  and  aims  but 
at  one  Mark  : But  a Volley  of  Shot  gives  a nu- 
merous Blow,  it  levels  at  many,  and  featters 
jFate. 

Thunder  fends  its  Harbingers,  a Crack,  and 
Lightning,  the  Fore-runners  of  its  Mifchiefs; 
But  Guns  give  Fire  and  go  off,  at  the  fame 
Inftant ; they  finite  and  make  a Noife,  make  a 
INoile  and  lmite,  and  will  at  the  lame  Time 
■ i falute  your  Ear  with  a found,  and  your  Back 
with  a Bullet. 

Laftly,  there  are  fome  cooler  Climates  and 
1 Seafons,  as  Northern  Redons  and  Winter- Wea- 
Mther,  whofe  too  great  Rigours  extinguifh  the 
Heat ; and  there  are  hotter  Countries  and  Times, 

* as  Egypt,  and  the  Summer,  whofe  intenfe  Heat 
1 fcatters  and  melts  all  frigid  Vapours  5 fo  that 
; [there  is  nocollifion  of  Clouds,  and  confequent- 
Mly  no  Thunder.  But  now  thefe  metallick  In-’ 
Mliruments  abound  every  where,  and  at  all 
Times  and  Places  can  produce  their  difinal  and 
mifehievous  Effetfs.  And  therefore  feeing  Guns 
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do  not  only  imitate,  but  exceed  all  Thunder, 
it  is  impoffible  Salmoneus  fhould  be  the  Au-  ■ 
thor  of  them,  in  regard  the  Poet  tells  us,  he  did 
counterfeit  inimitable  Thunder. 

But  though  Envy  cannot  rob  the  Germans  of 
this  Invention,  yet  it  damns  the  Author  to  the 
loweft  Shades.  A juft  Doom  pronounc'd  again  ft 
a Fellow  born  only  for  the  Deftrudtion  of  Man- 
kind. Certainly,  no  Humane  Wit,  but  fome 
malicious  Fiend,  muft  fuggeft  to  Mortals  fo  fatal 
an  Air.  It  had  been  no  Matter,  if  {Per Ulus- 
like  J he  had  handfelfd  the  Experiment  of  his 
Ingenious  Cruelty.  _ 

But  though  nothing  is  more  mifchievous  than 
thofe  pernicious  Machines  to  a beleaguer'd  For  - 
trefs,  yet  what  is  more  commodious  to  a Town 
befiega,  whofe  miflile  Fire,  or  fiery  Miflives 
beat  off  the  Enemy  from  attacking  their  Works  ? 
For  indeed,  what  Civility  hath  Nature  done  at 
any  Time  to  any  Man,  without  the  unhappy 
Attendance  of  fome  Vifcourtefy  i Speak  Fire  and 
Water  ! Ye  great  Prefervers  of  Humane  Life, 
and  ye  moft  barbarous  Deftroyers  of  Mankind  I 
But  perhaps  Heaven  hath  in  Judgment  inflicted 
the  Cruelty  of  this  Invention,  on  purpofe  to 
fright  Men  into  Amity  and  Peace,  and  into  an 
Abhorrence  of  the  Tumult  and  Inhumanity  of 
War. 

( a ) \Firft  ufed  ly  the  Venetians,  & c.j 

About  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1380.  in  a 
Fight  again  ft  the  Genoefe , who  perceiv'd  the  De- 
ftrudlion  made  among  their  Troops,  but  faw 
not  the  Inftruments  that  caus-'d  it.  And  fince 
Wars  are  not  wag'd  by  Laws  and  Covenants 
©r  civil  Compa&s,  let  every  one  endeavour,  ei_ 
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ther  by  Strength  or  Policy,  to  kill  his  Enemy 
as  well  as  he  can. 

Sorpe  are  of  Opinion,  that  Slings,  formerly 
us’d,  had  greater  Force,  and  did  more  Execu* 
tion  than  Guns;  which,  though  they  are  very- 
pernicious,  yet  Experience  tells  us,  are  not 
always  vi&orious  ; wherefore  a certain  Captain* 
told  the  Duke  of  Savoy  : That  he  was  wont  to  ufe 
his  ALusket  for  Shew ,‘  and  not  for  NeceJJity , and 
that  after  the  firft  Attack  of  the  Enemy  they  threw 
them  away , and  conquered  with  their  Swords , which 
were  moji  Juccefsful.  Henry  IV.  of  France  had, 
Experience  of  this  in  feveral  Conflicts,  whole 
Blades  were  laden  with  frequent  Triumphs. 

What  faid  the  Laconian  when  wounded  with 
a Dart?  I am  not , quoth  he,  concerned  at  my 
Death , hat  at  my  Fall  by  a Wound  from  a feeble 
Archer . For  ’tis  Satisfaction  to  the  Vanquiflfd, 
to  expire  by  the  Hand  of  Heroick  Valour;  hence 
that  of  Tirgil : 

zALnea  magni  dextra  cadis  — »- 

“ "Tis  by  the  Great  zAEneas’s  Hand  you  fall; 

And  becaufe  the  Lacedamonians  were  wont  to 
grapple  with  their  Swords,  ’twas  not  counted 
Bravery  to  kill  a Man  with  a Dart ; a Thing 
that  may  be  done  by  the  fllliefl  Woman. 

(J))  [ Bombard a.  ] 

A Bombo,  which  flgnifies  an  humming  kind 
of  Noife,  q.  Bombiz,mo  quadam  ardens ; a kind 
of  burning  Bombization. 

(0  [Sclopptr,  &c.] 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  (you fee)  of  thefe 
Bombarda : Sclopeti  are  thofe  Muskets  which  the 
Infantry  carry,  called  by  fome  Harqtie  Bujfes , 
i.  e.  Arcus  Bufius^  from  Arcus  a Bow3  (whofe 

S3  Room. 
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Room  it  fupplies  in  a Battle  ; for  as  Archers  were 
formerly  in  the  Front,  fo  Musketeers  are  now,)  £ 
and  Bafio,  which  in  Italian  fignifies  a Hole,  be-  a 
eaufe  the  Fire  enters  through  an  Orifice  into  the  ; 
Barrel  of  the  Gun,  and  there  kindling  the  ; 
Powder  difchargeth  the  Bullet. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

I 

Of  Greeks  Fire , commonly  call'd  Wild- Fire. 

T N the  Reign  of  Conftantinus  Pogonatus  (/.  e.  of 
**■  bearded  Conflantine ) there  was  found  out 
(d)  an  Art  to  kindle  Fire  underWater,  and 
this  was  call'd  Greek  Fire , becaufe  the  Inventor 
of  it  was  Callinicus  a Greek,  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  680.  (e)  Conjimtine  defended  himfelf  in 

a Sea-Fight  again fi  the  Saracens  with  this  Fire, 
brought  from  Confiantinople * as  Zonaras  in  his  ! 
Life  informs  us. 

The  COMMENTARY . 

(d)  \An  Art  to  kindle  Fire  under  Water,  &e.] 
Though  ’twas  ufual  with  the  Ancients  to 
make  Balls,  which  would  be  fired  with  Rain, 
and  which  being  cafi  into  Rivers,  would  burn 
and  confume  even  Bridges  and  Navies  ; and 
though  they  call’d  thefe  Greek  Fire , and  afcrib’d 
the  Invention  to  Mar  cm  Gracchus  ; yet  that 
which  we  properly  call  Greek  Fire  is  of  another 
Nature ; the  Author  of  which  was  one  Callinicm , 
who  flying  from  Heliopolis , taught  it  the  Roman 
Emperors. 

Twas 
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Twas  done  after  this  manner;  they  boil’d  to- 
gether the  Coals  of  Willow  and  Salt,  Aqua-vita 
and  Sulphur,  Pitch  and  Frankincenfe,  Cam- 
phire,  &c.  All  which  will  burn  under  Water,: 
and  any  of  them  will  confume  any  Subftance  or* 
Matter  whatfoever. 

(e ) [Conftantint  defended  hmfelf  with  it.J 

When  a Navy  of  Saracens  came  up  to  Byz,an~ 
tium , and  were  repuls’d  from  thence,  they  went' 
to  Cjzdcum,  where  Haying  about  the  fpace  of 
feven  Years,  they  often  engag’d  at  Byzantium, 
until  Fire  kindled  underWater  by  the  Art  of 
CailimcHs , burnt  the  Ships  of  th e Saracens,  fothat 
great  Numbers  being  flaughter’d,  the  reft  were 
forc’d  to  fly.  And  by  this  Device  the  Saracens 
(doubtkfs)  fuffei’d  a greater  Lois  than  the  Peo- 
ple of  Syracufe , when  Archimedes  by  his  Burn- 
ing Glafles  weaken’d  their  Strength  by  fo  great' 

; a Dii appointment. 

Olliers  have  made  life  alfo  of  this  Greek  Tiref, 
among  whom  chiefly  the  Emperor  Leo  • for 
when  the.  Eajlern  People  came  in  an  hoftile 
! manner  againft  the  City  o { Confiantinople  with  a 
I Fleet  of  1800  Veflels,  the  Emperor  directing  his 
i Fire-fhips  againft  them,  burnt  them  all  with 
I this  kind  of  Fire. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  J lifts,  Tournaments , or  Tilting. 

JUSTS  or  [6]  Tournaments,  thofe  ludicrous  Re* 
prefentations  of  a counterfeit  War,  were  firft 
S 4 in- 
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invented  by  Alanud  Comnenas , Emperor  of  Con-  | 
ftantinople ^ as  Nicetas  informs  us,  who  vvrote  to 
the  Year  1214.  Before  his  Time  we  do  not:  \ 
find  that  that  Exercife  was  in  ufe  in  the  Roniaii 
Empire;  which,  as  ’tis  a Tryal  of  Strength  and 
Valour,  foitisa  Sport  full  of  Hazard  and  Dan- 
ger, in  regard  it  hath  been  fatal  to  feveral 
Perfons.  The  Fall  of  King  Henry  is  very  famous,  j 
and  well  known  in  the  World. 

I my  felf  have  feen  many  who  have  been  mu- 
tually the  Death  of  each  other;  and  therefore 
Gemes , the  Brother  of  the  Sultan  Sclimns , being  j 
ask’d  by  Pope  Alexander,  after  much  dry  batting,  ! 
how  he  liked  thefe  fportive  Prelitatms , made 
anfwer,  If  this  drubbing  be  ift  earnejl  (moft 
holy  Father  1)  it  is  too  little,  but  if  it  is  in  jeft,  | 
it  may  be  too  much. 

Nicetas  mentions  in  his  third  Book,  that  I 
pompous  Tournament  exhibited  by  Manuel  Com- 
nenas to  the  Latins  at  Antioch ; for  when  thefe 
being  about  to  polTefs  the  HolyLand, Chew’d  their 
Gallantry  in  Horfemanfhip,  and  at  the  Lance: 
Manuel,  willing  to  Jet  them  fee  that  the  Greeks  | 
were  no  way  inferior  , nor  would  yield  to  the 
Latins  r pitch’d  upon  a Day  for  Jujhng  and  Tilt- 
ing, but  with  blunt  Spears ; and  therefore  he 
appear’d  in  his  Imperial  Robes,  glorioufly  at-  i 
tended  with  well-appointed  Greeks , and  dif-  j 
mounting  a Brace  of  Latins , he  laid  them  flat  j 
on  the  Ground. 

The  CO  M ME  NT  ART. 

(h ) [ Tournaments .] 

A very  late  Traveller  tells  us  that  he  fa w at 
Pplogne,  formerly  that  Exercife  of  JuJHng  and 
Tilting , which  is  flill  ps’d  there  in  Carnival 

Time. 
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Time.  He  deforibes  it  thus.  The  Combatants 
being  mounted  on  Horfeback,  and  arm'd  Capape , 
and  adorn'd  with  huge  Plumes  of  Feathers  and 
Scarfs,  with  Lances  in  their  Hands,  run  at  one 
another  a full  Gallop,  one  on  one  fide,  and  ano- 
ther on  the  other  fide,  of  a low  Rail  ; they  aim  » 
at  one  particular  Part  (I  think  the  Eye)  and  he 
| that  comes  the  neareft  is  the  beft  Jujler. 

This  kind  of  Exercife  was  a perfect  Image  and 
; Refemblance  of  a Duel,  which  way  of  contend- 
' ing  muft  needs  be  the  Invention  of  the  Stygian 
I Tyrant,  who  is  ever  embroiling  the  World  in 
Wars.  And  therefore  (doubtlefe)  this  manner 
of  Djgladiation  was  very  ancient ; fuch  was  the 
| Skirmifh  we  read  of  in  the  Poet  Horace. 

Quod  incidit  inter 

HeElora  Vriamidem , animofum  atq;  inter  Achillem  t 
Ira  fait  capitalist  at  ultima  divider et  Mors, 

Nbn  aliam  oh  caufam , ni[i  quod  virtus  in  utroqtie: 
Summa  fait 

“ So  valiant  HeUor , when  he  did  engage 
“ ’Gainft  ftout  Achilles , fuch  a deadly  Rage 
“ Did  animate  them  both,  that  nothing  cou’d 
4C  Satiate  their  Fury,  but  each  other's  Blood  5 
“ And  Death  of  one,  merely  'caufe  both  were 
ftout, 

“ Conquer  or  dye  both  could,  but  ne'er  give  out. 

Thus  Scipio  Africams  is  highly  celebrated  for 
i killing  a Barbarian  in  Spain  in  a fingle  Combat. 
And  whoever  difeommended  Alexander  the 
Great,  for  tapping  the  Breaft  of  Spithrobates , the 
Governour  of  Ionia , with  his  Spear,  when  they 
were  engaged  in  a Duel  ? 

S5  Ml 
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All  Monomachy  is  forbidden  by  the  Bulls  of  the  j 
Fopes,  efpecially  of  Pope  Nicholas , being  a Tetnp-  ; 
tation  of  Heaven,  fince  the  innocent  Party  may, 
in  the  . juftefl  Quarrel,  be  bafely  murder’d,  and 
the  moil  guilty  Milcreant  may  conquer  in  the 
Encounter.  And  therefore  what  is  a Duel,  but  t 
a furious  Redrefs  againfi  the  Laws  of  Nature,  a ( 
brutal  Rage,  rather  than  a Fit  of  human  Mad-  1 
aiefs?  But  Froth<>y  & Danifh  King,  was  of  another  1 1 
Mind,  who  pu'blickly  enadfed,  that  all  Quarrels  ] 
and  Difputes  fhould  be  decided  by  the  Snord  ; 
for  he  thought  it  more  feemly  for  Men  to  try 
their  Strength  by  mutual  Blows,  than  to  /cold 
out  the  Difference  in  Billin/gate  Words. 

- ' — ■ - - 

CHAP.  XXL 

Of  a Quintane* 

TH  E ufe  of  a (a)  Quint  one  is  ancient  enough. 

It  was  appointed  for  Exerci/e , and  not 
for  Sport . The  Romans  made  in  their  Camps  four 
Ways,  refembling  a Crofs,  to  thefe  they  fub- 
joirfd  another,  which,  becaufe  it  was  a fifth,  was 
called  Quintana , as  Vegetius  informs  us.  In  this 
Way  they  (£)  fa  fined  in  the  Earth  a great  Stake, 
(0  about  which  the  Soldiers  exercis’d, as  if  it  had 
been  a Man.  And  this  Exercile  they  call’d  [Ad 
Palum.]  But  now  our  Countrymen  have  chang’d 
it  from  an  Exerci/e  to  a Matter  of  Pleafure , 
fixing  a Stake  in  the  Earthy  and  cloathing  it 
like  a Man,  which  Bill  retains  the  Name  of  a 
Quiniane , from  Via  Quintana , wherein  the  Sol* 
diers  were  exercis’d. 


The 
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The  COM  ME  NT  ART. 

(a)  [Quintana.'] 

So  ft y I’d  (it  teems)  from  a Way  of  that  Name; 
3Tis  call’d  aifo  Exercitatio  ad  Paluw,  and  fome- 
times  Palaria,  which  Exercife  anciently  was  a 
fencing  at  a Stake  or  Poft  fix’d  in  the  Ground^ 
but  appearing  above  it  the  height  of  a Man,  fix 
Foot  5 (as  Vegetius  defer ibes  it)  at  which  they 
| perform’d  all  the  Points  of  the  Fencer’s  Art,  ay 
with  an  Enemy,  by  way  of  Preparation  toa  true-* 
Fight. 

(£)  [Fafteri d,>a  Stale  in  theEarth, 

That  is,  fo  firmly,  as  not  to  (hake  or  tottery 
and  to  be  higher  than  a Man  about  fix  Foot. 
The  Tyros,  or  Frefh  water  Soldiers,  were  wont- 
I nigh  at  hand,  to  make  at  this  Poft  with  their 
Clubs  or  Swords,  as  if  it  had  been  an  Enemy  y 
but  at  a Difiance  they  threw  at  it,  and  hit  isl- 
and all  for  a Readinefs  and  a greater  Dexterity  * 
in  a real  Battel.  But  they  were  very  cautious* 
of  expofing  themfelves  in  attacking  the  Stakes 
and  were  as  careful  in  avoiding  as  in  giving  off 
Blows.  Every  Tyro  had  a particular  Stake,  which  • 
he  encounter’d  as  an  Enemy,  aiming  fometimes  at 
the  Headland  fometimes  at  the  Face, &c.  and  ma- 
king Proffers  to  hit  it  fometimes  on  this  fider 
and  fometimes  on  that,  q.  d.  Here  I couUhave 
you,  and  there  I could  have  you,  with  a great  deal 
of  Facility,  and  with  the  turn  of  a Hand.’ 
Juvenal  alludes  to  this  Exercife  in  his  6th  Satyr. 

Ant  quit  non  videt  vulnera  pali. 

Quern  cavat  affiduis  [udibtts  feutoque  lacejjit , 

Ataue.  wney  impUt  mmeros  i — - i»  e. 

Wh* 
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“ Who  knows  and  fees  not  how  with  SpeaiU 
and  Shield,  : \{ 

tc  The  wounded  Poft  is  charg'd  by  Maids  at  1 
Arms,  ; t 

it  And  rarely-well-train’d  Matrons,  whofe . { 
Alarms 

(c)  [. About  which  the  Soldiers  exercis'd.'] 
Military  Difcipline  (like  other  Arts;  is  impro- 
ved by  Uie,  and  lofeth  its  Vigour  by  nothing 
more  than  by  Sloth  and  Luxury : Let  Soldiers  do 
any  thing,  rather  than  lie  melting  in  Idlenefs  ! 
and  Pleafures;  Valour  will  ruft,  unlefs  fur- 
bish'd up  with  a brisk  Adverfary,  and  Courage 
languifh,  unlefs  quickned  and  reviv'd  by  (harp 
Encounters. 

^ Softnels  and  Eafe  are  the  very  Bane  of  Na- 
tions ; and  therefore  when  lome  cry'd  out,  7 hat 
the  Roman  Affairs  were  fafe  and  happy , through 
the  Fall  and  ReduBion  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
Grecians.  Scipio  'Nape a made  anfwer,  We  are 
now  in  the  great  eft  Jeopardy  and  Danger , in  regard 
we  have  no  body  either  to  fear  or  revere.  It  was  a 
deferv'd  Encomium  which  <L/£mitius  Probus  gave 
of  Iphicrates . viz.  That  no  Man  in  Greece  had 
an  Army  better  difeiplind  than  he  had . And 
King  Philip  advanc'd  and  ennobled  fas  it  were) 
the  Meannefs  of  Macedon  into  its  Majefty  and 
Grandeur,  by  no  other  Means  than  a frequent 
and  diligent  training  of  his  Soldiers. 

The  Romans  had  their  Campi-DoBores , u e.  In- 
flru&ors  of  their  Warriours  in  the  Art  of  Fight- 
ing, teaching  them  howcurioufly  to  make, and 
fo  avoid  a Pafs,  and  how,  either  at  Sharps  or 
Foins  dextroufly  to  hit  a Man.  Their  Tyro's  or 
Novices  were  train'd  alfo  in  running  and  leap- 
1 ing 
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ing,  and  were  not  only  fhew’d  and  learn  d how 
to  (hoot,  but  to  manage  x Horfe,  and  to  pafs 
Rivers,  to  fcale  Walls,  and  to  climb  Works, 
to  keep  their  Ranks , and  to  wheel  about, 
and  to  do  many  other  Feats  relating  to  War 
and  Martial  Affairs ; and  all  this  they  a&ed  (as 
we  do  at  our  Mufte.rs)  in  counterfeit  Skir- 
miihes,  and  in  the  Shew  of  a Battel ; according 
to  that  of  Virgil  in  the  feventh  Book  of  his 
ts£neids. 

Ante  urbem  Pueri  primavo  flare-  juvenius 
Exercentur  equis , domitantque  in  pulvere  currus, 
Aut  acrefjndunt  arcus,  ant  lenta  lacertis 
Spicula  conlorquent,  curfuque  iUuque  Ucejjant . 
i.e. 

- “ Without  the  Gate, 

j “ They  fee  the  Boys  and  Latian  Youth  debate 
“ The  Martial  Prizes  on  the  dufty  Plain  ; 

<c  Some  drive  the  Cars,  and  fome  the  Courfers 
rein  : 

“ Some  bend  the  ftubborn  Bow  for  Vidlory, 

; “ And  fome  with  Darts  their  a$ive  Sinews  try. 

The  Soldiers  alio  learn  d how  to  carry  their 
Arms  and  Baggage  in  a March,  to  which  Virgil 
| alludes  in  the  third  Book  of  his  Georgicks. 

, 

Non  feczts  ac  patriis  acer  Rom  anus  in  arm  is, 
Injuflo  fub  fa  fee  vtam  cum  car  pit  & hoflem 
Ante  expetlatum  pofitis  flat  in  agmine  caflris . 
i.  e. 

f<  Thus,  under  heavy  Arms,  the  Youth  of  Rome , 
“ Their  long  laborious  Marches  overcome; 

“ Chearly  their  tedious  Travels  undergo, 

“ And  pitch  their  fuddenCamp  before"  the  Foe. 

A 
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A Target  and  a Sword,  a Bow  and  an  Hel- 
met, are  no  more  Burden  to  a good  Soldier  than' 
his  Arms  and  Shoulders ; for  his  Weapons  are: 
his  Limbs,  which  he  carries  fo  dextroyfly,  that! 
upon  an  Occafion  he  can  ufe  them  as  readily 
as  he  can  his  Joints. 


CHAP.  XXIL 
Of  Mills . 

CPRocopius  tells  us  that  Belifarm , Jujlt- 
niaris  General,  being  befieg’d .by  the  Goths 
at  Rome , found  out  the  way  of  grinding  Corn 
by  00  Mills  mov’d  by  Water. 

Pliny,  in  the  tenth  Chapter  of  his  eighteenth  j 
Book,  makes  mention  of  Wheels  turn'd  by  the 
Current  of  Water  3 but  I fuppofe  that  Ufe  was 
diicontiqu  d and  laid  afide,  and  afterward  was 
reviv’d  again  by  Belifams. 

The  C O M M E N TA  R T. 

(d)  [Mills.'] 

Mol  a,  in  Latin  a molendo , from  grinding,  or 
(as  lome  think)  a molliendo , from  ioftning,  be- 
cauie  whatever  is  cad  into  ’em  is  mollify ’d-  by 
them.  Thofe  that  are  turn’d  about  with  Wa- 
ter, are  call’d  Water-Mills,  which,  whether 
they  were  known  to  the  old  Romans  or  not,  is  a ! 
Queftion.  Some  are  of  Opinion  that  they  were 
not  in  ufe  among  the  Ancients,  becaule  they 
humt  their  Grain,  and  pounded  it  in  Mortars  $, 
hence  that  o £ Fir gH  in  the  fir  ft  of  his  zAZmds.  . 
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-i- Frxgefque  receptas , 

Et  torrere  par  ant  fiammis,  & frangere  faxo. 
i “ Some  dry  their  Corn  infe&ed  with  the  Briner 
: “ Then  pound  with  Pebbles, and  prepare  to  dine* 

They  fir  ft  dry’d  their  moift  Corn,  and  then 
caft  it  into  a Mortar,  and  fo  beat  it  ; and  they 
were  call’d  Pinjores  formerly,  who  are  now 
call’d  Piflores.  So  we  find  that  Jove,  a Pinjendo, 
was  call’d  Piftor  ; for  when  the  Gauls  befieg’d 
Ithe  Capitol,  an  Altar  was  ereffed  to  Jupiter  Pi - 
\ftor,  becaufe  he  advis’d  the  Roman  Deities  to 
' make  Bread  of  all  they  had,  and  to  throw  it 
into  the  Enemy’s  Camp ; which  when  it  was 
done,  the  Siege  was  rais  d,  the  Gauls  utterly  de- 
fpairing  of  ftarving  and  fubdurng  the  Romans 
by  Want.  Thus  in  like  manner  thofe  Feftival 
I Holy- days,  which  were  appointed  for  burning 
their  Corn,  were  call’d  Fornicalia , becaule  the 
Sacrifice  was  perform’d  ad  Fomicem , which  was 
in  the  grinding  or  Bake-houfe. 

Afterward  Mills,  or  F' erfatile,  or  Tnsfatile  En- 
gines were  found  out,  which  were  turn’d  about 
either  by  Men  or  Beafts,  but  with  very  great 
Toil  and  Labour. 

And  hence  it  is  that  Pijrinum  (a  Pinfend'o, 
from  pounding,  for  before  the  ufe  of  Mills  they 
pounded  their  Corn  in  Mortars,  the  Place  where 
they  did  it  being  call’d  PiftrinxmJ  is  put  for  a 
Pbce  of  Work,  a Little-Eafe,  an  Houle  of  Cor- 
rection or  Bridervel ; for  criminal  Servants  were 
condemn  d ad  Pifirina , to  the  Mill-houfe,  and 
were  doom’d  to  the  perpetual  Servitude  of  turn- 
ing a Mill. 


We 
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We  find  alfo  that  after  the  manner  of  thofe 
Fornicaliay  certain  Feftal  Rites  were  inftituted,  ,J 
which  were  folemniz’d  with  Feafts  ; at  which  ? 
Meat  was  fent  by  the  Citizens  to  the  F'efial  Vir-  ^ 
gins,  to  be  offer’d  to  the  Goddefs  Ve[tay  and  jj 
crown’d  Affes,  carrying  (as  it  were)  Bracelets  of  * 
Bread,  were  led  about  the  City  ; nay,  the  very  | 
Mills  were  adorn’d  with  Flowers  and  Garlands,  ' 
and  flood  flill.  The  reafon  of  which  Ceremo-  1 
nies  we  find  in  Ovid  to  be,  that  having  no  Mills, 
they  were  wont  to  burn  their  Corn  in  Ovens 
by  the  help  of  V °.flay  i.  e.  Fire.  And  hence  it  is 
that  Fire,  or  Domna  Focomm , i.e.  Vefta9  were 
worfhipp’d  by  Bakers,  and  that  Affes,  which  by 
reafon  of  Fire,  or  through  the  help  of  Prefia9 
were  excused  from  the  Mills , and  being  at  lei- 
fure,  kept  Holy-day.  And  the  fame  Author 
tells  us,  that  the  realon  why  Affes  were  crown’d, 
and  had  Collars  of  Bread  about  their  Necks, 
was  becaufe  V'efta  being  rowz  d from  Sleep  by 
the  braying  of  Silerms ’s  Afs,  efcap’d  the  Snares 
and  Lu  ft  of  Priapus. 

But  notwithftanding  all  this,  Procopius  tells 
us  that  Mills  were  made  at  Rome  on  the  Tyber  to 
grind  withal,  becaufe  (he  faith)  there  was  a 
great  quantity  of  Water,  which  running  into  a 
Creek,  rufh’d  with  Violence  through  the  Cha- 
nel, wherefore  the  ancient  Romans  feenfd  to 
compafs  the  Hill  Janiculus  with  a Wall,  to 
prevent  a Paffage  at  the  Mills  for  the  Enemy  ; 
fo  that  ’tis  probable  from  hence  there  was  the 
ufe  of  Water-mills,  but  it  might  be  laid  afide 
(as  Pancirollns  faith)  for  a Time,  and  afterward 
be  reviv’d  and  introduc’d  again. 

The  occafion  of  the  Invention  of  Mills , may 
be  taken  (I  fuppqfe)  from  thofe  natural  ones , 

which 
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which  every  one  carries  in  his  Mouth ; for  who 
is  not  dextrous  at  the  bruiting  of  a Cruft  by 
vertue  of  his  Grinders,  unlefs  fome  toothlels  old 
Grand* me,  who  being  forc’d  to  make  Mill- {{ones 
of  her  Gums,  can  only  mumble  the  Grifi  of  a 
Jittlc  foft  Pudding.  Seme  body  (doubtlei's)  ob- 
ferving  the  Attrition  of  his  Teeth,  laid  one  rough 
Stone  upon  another,  which  rubbing  together, 
t crufh’d  the  Grain  into  Du  ft  and  Powder. ' 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  Hawking. 

T^Hey  were  wont  formerly  to  ga  a Fowling 
A with  Nets,  and  not  with  rapacious  Animals, 
fuch  as  Hawks,  Falcons,  and  the  like;  a Thing 
which  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  An- 
cients, as  J-ovius  Blondinus  writes  in  the  fecond 
Book  of  his  Hiftory  of  Mufcovy.  Frederick  Bar - 
baroffa , when  he  betieg’d  Rome , is  thought  to 
have  invented  this  way  of  Hawking,  which  as 
3tis  moU  profitable,  io  ’tis  alfo  now  moft  in 
ufe.  | 

The  CO  M ME  NT  A R Y . 

Hawking  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Ancients, 
being  very  rarely , if  ev^r,  mention’d  by  any  an' 
cient  Author.  But  here  we  muft  underftand 
very  hoary  Antiquity,  other  wife  we  find  in  Hi- 
ftory, and  it  appears  by  Julius  Firmicus , Book  5. 
Chap.  2.  that  it  was  known  1200  Years  fince, 
where  mention  is  made  of  Breeders  and  Feeders 
of  Hawks,  of  Falconers  and  Falcons,  and  other 
Fowling  Birds. 

There 
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There  have  been  many  who  have  written  on 
this  Art,  as  Frederick,  the  fecond,  Emperor  of 
Germany , the  Son  oi  Henry,  and  Nephew  to  Fre- 
derick Barbarojfa , hath  written  two  Book  of  FaL 
conry,  lingular  Monuments  of  his  excellent  Lear- 
ning. Tiiey  were  publilh’d  at  Ausburg,  from 
his  own  Manufcript,  and  were  kept  in  the  Li- 
brary there  •,  from  w Irene e Joachim  Gamer arius, 
a Phyfician,  took  it  md  primed  it  at  Ajorimberg^ 
together  with  Alhrtus  Magnus**'  Treatife  of 
Hawks  and  Falcons,  which  he  annex'd  to  it. 

Bud<ew  a|fo  h?<h  written  a large  Difcourfe  of 
Hunting  and  bhwkmg,  part  whereof  is  annex’d 
to  the  latter  e^d  of  Hen.Eftienne's  French  and  La- 
tin Bidionary  ; in  Italian,  Oliva  ; in  Englifh, 
'Markham , Latham  and  Turhevil,  whom  Mr.  Kay 
hath  epitomiz’d. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  Woven  Silks,  car  Silken  Webs . 

(?)  CUk  was  formerly7  brought  from  the  People 
^ call’d  Seres , whofe  Country  is  now  nam’d 
China.  Procopius  tells  us,  that  in  the  Reign  of 
Jujhnian , about  the  Year  of  our  Lord  550,  (j) 
certain  Monks  brought  Siik-worms  from  Con - 
ftantinople , and  from"  thence  began  the  Art  of 
making  thofe  Webs  in  Europe. 

About  50  Years  ago,  there  was  fuch  Plenty 
of  them  in  the  Venetian  Territory,  that  they  got 
yearly  by  them  500000  Crowns,  and  my  Coun- 
try (which  is  Rhez,z,o)  100000,  and  Sicily  a great 
deal  more  $ fo  that,  in  a word,  this  Art  or  Ma- 
nufa&ure,  was  the  only  Nerve  and  Sinew  (as  it 
were)  of  the  Merchants  Gain,  and  the  Pure  ft 
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Support  to  thofe  that  were  Operators  and 
wrought  in  it. 

There  are  Silks  made  now  a days  altogether 
unknown  to  the  Ancients,  fuch  as  Ungulata, 
which  becaufe  invented  at  Damafcus^  are  call’d 
Damafcena , Damasks  ; Holoferica  vitlofa , Vel- 
vet, fo  called  from  its  Roughnefs  like  Hair, 
which  the  Latins  call  Villi ; Rafay  femiraja  , 
perhaps  Sattin  .*  Ormefaay  from  Ormus,  an  Kle 
I in  the  Per  fan  Gulph,  and  feveral  other  Sorts,  a 
Catalogue  whereof  would  perhaps  feem  te- 
dious. 

I fuppofe  mod  of  thefe  were  unknown  to  the 
Ancients,  and  for  want  or  Silk-worms  were  not 
made  by  them.  Lampridius  tells  us,  that  Alex - 
under-  Severus  never  wore  anyGarment  of  Velvet, 
which  we  now  fee  daily  tatter  d into  Jags,  even 
by  the  meaner  fort.  And  V vpifeus  writes,  that 
AurelUn  had  never  any  Veftment  of  clean  Silk, 
neither  would  he  fuffer  any  Man  to  wear  them, 
or  to  have  them  in  their  Wardrobes.  N ay,  when 
his  Wife  ask’d  him  leave  to  wear  a Gown  of 
Purple  Silk,  he  made  her  this  Anfwer,  That  he 
would  never  fuffer  Thread  to  be  weigh’d  again# 
Gold  for  at  that  time  a Pound  of  Silk  was  re- 
pay’d  again  in  a Pound  of  that  Metal. 

The  COMMENTARY. 

(r)  [Silk  was  brought  from  China.] 

Becaufe  they  were  famous  for  hwbing  filken 
Fleeces  made  of  Leaves  by  W orrps,  according  to 
that  of  Virgil  in  the  fecond  Book  of  his  Georg . 

Quid  nemora  ^ASthiopum  molli  canentia  tanay 

V elleraque  ut  foliis  defettant  tenttia  Seres,  i.  e. 

«Tke 
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<t  Xlle  £reei?  Egyptian  Thorn,  for  Med  cine  good. 
Ci  Wlt:h  Ethkp  s hoary  Trees  and  woolIyWoodj 
u others  tell  • and  how  the  Seres  fpin 
Their  fleecy  Forefls  in  a (lender  Twine. 

i.e.By  the  working  of  Silk-Worms.  In  Taprobane , 

- *Jn2c*f  Py  Worms  is  gather’d  from  Trees ; but 
in  China  tis  fo  plentiful,  that  Silks  are  as  com- 1 
nion  there,  as  the  cheapeft  kind  of  Linen  is 
here  among  us. 

Silken  Garments,  now  call’d  Series,  from  the 
People  Seres,  were  formerly  call’d  Medic  & • be- 
caufe  (I  prefume)  they  were  brought  from  the 
Medes  and  Per  fans,  until  the  Emperor  Ju/Hniaa 
fent  an  Embafl'ador  to  the  King  of  ^Ethiopia  to 
affiff  him  againfl:  the  Perfans , to  the  end  that 
the  y. Ethiopians  might  enrich  themfelves  by  traf- 
ncking  in  Indian  Silk,  and  by  fending  it  to 
Rome. 

CfJ  [ Certain  Monks  brought  Silk-Worms  to  Con- 
fiantinople.] 

So  that  then  there  was  great  Increafe  of  this 
Commodity  in  Europe,  after  that  thefe  Perfons  • 
hadbrought  a Seminary  to  Byzantium,  and  de- 
clar  d its  Original,  how  thefe  Worms  proceed 
from  Tittle  Eggs,  and  are  nourifh’d  by  Mulberry 
Leafs. 

\Moft  of  tloefe  kinds  of  Silks  were  unknown  to  the 
Ancients  for  want  of  Silk- worms.'] 

Galen  (peaks  of  th?  Rarity  of  Silk  in  his  Time, 
how  it  was  only  to  be  found  at  Rome,  and  that 
only  among  the  rich,  and  the  better  Sort.  This 
Scarcity  is  aferib’d  to  the  Want,  of  Mulberry- 
Trees,  which  is  the  ufual  Food  that  that  Infitt 
feeds  on. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  Botargo  and  Caviare. 

TT  remains  now  that  we  fay  fomewhatof  fomc 

Things  relating  to  eating  and  the  Palate,  and 
to  oppoie  thofe  Liquids  of  Botargo  and  Caviare , 
to  the  Garam  and  Maria  of  the  Ancients,  which, 
though  unworthy  the  Cognizance  of  your  Gra- 
vity and  Highnefs,  yet  it  may  not  be  improper, 
for  the  Advancement,  of  our  Knowledge,  to 
confider  a little  as  well  as  the  former. 

Botargo  is  made  of  the  Eggs  of  the  Fifh  Cepha - 
las  (which  the  Latins  call  Mugil,  i.e.  a Mullet) 
mingled  with  Salt,  and  the  Blood  of  the  fame 
Fifh.  Tis  call'd  corruptly  by  the  Moderns, 
Botarcha , q.  d.  doTUfiKa,  that  is.  Ova  falita9 
faked  Eggs.  They  are  in  fo  great  Elleem,  that 
a Pair  of  them  was  fold  at  Venice  for  four 
Crowns. 

In  the  next  place  after  thefe,  Caviare  is  the 
Chief  or  Principal  of  all  Salts  or  Pickles.  It  is 
made  of  the  Eggs  of  Sturgeon,  about  the  Shore 
of  the  Eiixine  Sea,  which  being  well  beaten  and 
condens’d  together,  are  pickled  and  barrell’d  up 
in  Casks  or  Hogfheads, 

The  Palpa  alio  of  Sturgeon  it  felf  are  pickled, 
of  which  is  made  a kind  of  Flefh  call’d  Spimy 
or  Dorfum , of  the  Fen  Mototis . ’Tis  call'd  now 
a days  Z aback. 

They  us’d  alfo  to  pickle  a Fifh  call’d Moronat 
of  which  now  we  have  no  knowledge,  but  its 
Flefh  is  brought  from  the  Danifh  Ocean.  There 

are 
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a re  brought  alfo  other  Salt  Fiffi  (call'd  Herrings J 
which  arc  hardned  and  dry’d  by  the  Sun  in  Nor-^ 
way  and  Sweden;  as  alfo  the  Fifbes  call'd  Mar- 
tact , which  for  Hardnefs  may  be  compared  to 
Wood.  I fuppofe  none  of  theft  Fifhes  were  in 
uft  among  the  Ancients. 

The  CO  M ME  NT  ART. 

[The  Garum  and  Muria  of  the  Ancients.'] 

If  Curiofity  defires  any  further  Acquaintance 
with  theft  kind  of  Viands,  whofe  Succeffors 
are  BoTargo  and  Caviare , he  may  conlult  the 
ipth  Chapter  of  the  third  Book  of  Langiuss 
Epiflles,  and  alfo  Diofcorides,  who  mentions  fe- 
veral  forts  of  it,  and  tells  us  how  to  make  it,  in 
the  thirty  firft  Chapter  of  his  fecond  Book  De 
Re  Medica. 

* Garum  was  made  of  the  Intrails  of  a certain 
kind  of  Fifh,  chiefly  of  Mackarel,  after  this 
manner:  The  Bowels  of  this  Fifh,  after  they 
were  fprinkled  with  Salt  and  their  own  Blood, 
were  put  up  into  an  earthen  Veflel,  where  they 
lay  wa  fling  and  corrupting  for  the  mo  A part 
about  two  Months ; then  an  Hole  being  made 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Veflel,  they  diflilfd  that 
Liquor  into  another  Pot  let  underneath  to  re- 
ceive it. 

And  this  Juice  was  of  fo  great  a value,  that 
none  other  Liquids,  except  perfum’d  Ointment  sy 
were  more  highly  efleem’d.  Hence  ’twas  digni- 
fy 5d  with  a proud  Title,  and  call’d  Garum  So - 
ciorttWy  becaufe  not  allow’d  to  be  tranlported  to 
any  but  the  Allies  of  the  Romans.  For  Apicius 
(that  Virtuofo  in  Luxury)  faith  that  Barbels 
were  mofl  exquifite  Delicacies,  being  kill’d  in 
Sociorum  Garo . 


As 
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As  Garum  was  a Liquor  made  of  corrupted 
Mt&ard,  id  Murid  was  made  of  putrify'd 
Tunny.  This  was  the  Dijh  of  the  Poor,  arid 
that  of  the  Rich,  and  therefore  ’twas  call’d  proui 
and  precious. 


The  AUTHOR’S  Conclufion. 

•X  Hefe  are  (Mod  Serene  Prince  !)  the  Things 
and  the  Arts,  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms, 
which  I thought  good  to  treat  of  ; by  {hewing 
Your  Highnelsf  how  that  Tome  Tilings  formerly 
have  been  on  the  Stage,  and  have  difappear’d  ; 

1 and  how  that  others,  invifible  and  behind  the 
Curtain , have  expos'd  themlelves  to  publick  View. 
Some  have  vanifh  d and  withdrawn  from  the 
World,  and  others  have  iprung  up  afrefh  in 
their  room  ; that  from  hence  we  may  lee  the 
Majejly  of  Nature,  and  the  many  excellent  Ar- 
cana and  choice  Secrets  that  are  treafur'd  in  her 
Bofom. 

Thole  of  lefs  Moment  I have  defignedly  omit- 
ted, as  unworthy  your  Cognizance.  If  I have 
not  pleas’d  your  Excellency  with  thefe,  yet  I 
hope  you  will  accept  the  Sincerity  of  my  Heart, 
and.  my  Readinels  to  ferve  you.  To  whole 
Honour  and  Dignity,  I devote  my  i elf  with 
the  profoundeil  Reverence  and  moil  humble  ShIh 
I miffion. 


A D- 
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ADDENDA  to  the  Account  of  the 
Invention  of  PRINTING . 

fTt  H E following  Account  is  taken  out  of 
*-*•  Cornelius  a Beughems  Incunabula  Typographic, 
a Catalogue  of  all  the  printed  Books  in  every 
Language,  from  the  firft  Invention  of  Printing, 
to  the  Year  1500.  Out  of  which  we  have  Te- 
lexed every  fir  ft  Book  which  we  find  printed 
at  Abherville , Aloft,  Antwerp,  2hd  other  Places, 
which  we  have  difpofedin  an  Alphabetical  Or- 
der, that  the  curious  Reader  may  foon  fatisfie 
himfelf  in  this  Point  of  Antiquity,  and  fee  how 
quickly  it  fpread  throughout  Europe.  We  have 
given  all  that  wre  could  find  printed  in  that 
Time  at  Wejlminfter  and  Oxon , as  more  nearly 
concerning  our  felves.  And  think  fit  to  tran- 
fcribe  Beughem  s entire  Account  of  the  old  Edi- 
tions of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  we  prefent  j 
by  it  felf,  and  in  the  firft  Place  as  he  hath  j 
done, 

Bible  in  Hebrew , Pol.  & 4to.  moft  corre6i,  14 94.  j 
— Latin , Mentz,  1450.  !■ 

* — — Faujlus  and  Schaffers  Edition  at  Mentz || 
as  Salmur  affirms  in  his  Notes  upon  Pancirollus  • j 
but  Saubert  fays,  he  could  never  fee  it,  145 9.  j 

St.Jeroms  Latin  Bible.  Fol.  2 Vol.  Mentz,  1462, 

Vulgar  Latin,  Reading  14 6p. 

— Vulgar  Latin,  Noribezg  14 76.  j 

Same  again,  Ibid.  1477.  j 
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Several  Editions  of  St.  Jeroms  and  Vulgar 
Latin  Bibles  at  Aasbarg,  14 66.  V'enice,  14 76. 
Noriberg , 1479,  & 1484  Baftl,  1485,  1487, 
149 1,  1495* 

With  Lyras  Commentary,  Rome , 1472." 

^ Vol.  Colon,  1478,  1480,  7 Vol.  Fol.  with 
Peter  MollenbecPs  Table,  at  Baftl  1498. 

In  Batch,  at  Delf,  1477.  Fol.  at  Gonde9 

1479.  Fol. 

- — In  German  with  wooden  Cuts,  Noriberg 9 
1483. 

In  German,  tranflated  from  the  Vulgar 

Latin,  Ausbarg  1494. 

I have  feenPthis  laft  Date  Written  1449.  but 
I look  upon  it  to  be  a Miftake.  Thefe  are  all 
the  Editions  of  the  Bible  I have  ever  feen* 

A. 


A Bbeville  in  Picardy.  Abbe vi Use  i486.  S.  Au~ 

I guftin.  de  Civitate  Dei ; Gallice,  Fol. 

Oudenard.  Aldenarda?  1480.  Sermones  Her- 
mani  de  Petra  in  Orationem  Dominicam. 

Aloft  b*  Flanders.  Alofti  1487.  D.  Chryfofto- 
mus,  De  Providentia.  De  dignitate  humane 
! Originis.  Lat. 

Amberg  in  Bavaria.  Ambergse  1471.  M.  T. 
Ciceronis  Orationes  omnes,  Fol. 

Antwerp.  Antverpise  1487.  Fr.  Philephi 
I Epiftolae,  4to. 

Aquila  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Aquilae  1482. 
PlutarchT  Lives  in  Italian,  by  J.  B.  ]aconellus, 
Fol. 

Rimini,  a City  in  the  Papacy.  Arimini  486.  R. 
Jofeph  Albos  Arbor  Plantata,  Heb.  4U). 


[Vol.  2.3  T Ausburg 
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Ausburg.  Augufbe  Vind.  1471.  ].  Boccatii 
Hiiioria:  de  Claris  mulieribus,  Germanice. 

B. 

Eanberg  in  Franconia  in  Germany.  Bambergae 
14pp.  Previarium  Romanum.  v 

Barcelona.  Barcellonse  14P4.  Confobat.  de 
martyrio. 

Bolduc  in  Brabant.  Pofcaducis  1487.  XX.  Pra?- 
ccpta  elegantiarum  Grammaticalium, 

Bafil.  Bafileae  1475.  R.  Carocholus  de  Licio, 
Sermones  Quadragefimales. 

Bergamo  in  Italy.  Bergami  14P8.  Chirurgia: 
Scriptores  varii,  ic.  Guido,  Brunus,  & c.  Fol. 

Bolen  in  Picardy.  Boloniae  1473.  Le  Epiftole, 
Lettioni  & Evangelii  de  tutto  Tanno. 

Bologna  in  the  Papacy,  Bononise  1471.  R.  Oba- 
dia  Sephorno,  Lux  populorum. 

BrelTe  in  the  Common-wealth  of  Venice.  Brixiae 
3482.  Gerard.  Odo  in  Ethicam  Ariftotelis. 

Bruges  in  Flanders.  Brugis  1476.  Boccace,  La 
Ruine  des  Nobles  Homines  & Femmes. 

Brutfels.  Bruxellis  1478.  iEgid.CarleriiSpor- 
ta  Fragmentorum,  Fol.  2 Vol. 

C. 

Colle.  Collse  1471.  Oppiani  Halkuticon, 
Lat. 

Cologn.  Colonise  1471.  Rudolphi  Agricola: 
Lucubrationes  qusedam,  4to. 

Cremona  in  Milan.  % Cremona:  14P7.  Sylve- 
fter  Prieras.  Compendiunkfeu  Additions  in  Jo- 
annem  Capreolum. 


Cofenza 
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Cofen  za  in  the-  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Cufen- 
ti#  1478.  Difcours  de  la  Grandeur  de  Dieu, 


Deventre />?,Over-Yfle!,  Daventri#  14*57.  Hi*' 
ftoria  de  B.  Virginis  Mari#  Affumptione,  4to. 

Delf  in  Holland.  Delphis  1480.  San&i  Bcr* 
nardi  Poftillae  majores,  Fol. 

E. 

Erfurt  in  upper  Saxony.  Erfurti  14S2.  Luterus, 
DeAnima. 

Eiliing  in  the  Circle  of  Suabia  in  Germany.1 
Efling#  1 475.  Petrus  Niger.  Tra&atusde  Judseo* 
rum  perfidia. 

Eychlhd.  Eytfedii  1488.  Obfequiale  five 
Benedidionaie  Eyfteteufe. 

F. 

Ferrara  in  the  Papacy.  Ferrari#  1474.  Bonus 
Accurfius.  Animadveriiones  in  Csiaris  Com- 
xnentaria,  4to. 

Florence.  Florentiae  1477.  Alphonfi  Qua:  ft  10- 
I nes  in  Ariftotelis  libros  de  Anima. 

Friburg  in  Suabia  in  Germany. Friburgi#  1494 
Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei  cum  Comment.  Tho.  Valois. 
& N.  Trivet.  Fol. 

G. 

Caeta  in  Italy.  Gaetae  1488.  S.  GregoriiDia^ 
logi,  cum  vita  ejus,  Italice. 

J T 2 Ghent 
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t Ghent  in  Flanders.  Gandavi  1483.  Gullkrmi 
RhetoricaDivina,  410. 

Geneva.  Geneva  1482.  Le  Livre  d Olivier  de 
Caftille  & Artus  d’Algarlee,  Fol. 

Genoa.  Genus  1471'.  Virgilii  jEneides  in 
Profa  Itliica,  4to. 

Gentis  1480.  Johannes  Annius  de  futuris 
TYiumphis  contra  Saracenos. 

Goude  in  Holland.  Gouds  1480.  Gerard  de 
iLeeu.  Gefta  Romanorum  moralizata. 

H. 

Tdagenau  on  the  upper  Rhine.  Hagenos  1489. 

Joan,  de  Gurlandria  Cornutus,  five  difticha 
exametra  moralia. 

Hamburgh.  Hamburg!  1491.  Laudes  Maris 
jVirginis,  Fol.  maj. 

Harlem  1441.  Spiegel  onfer  behoudenifle.  Do- 
natus  Gram.  1440. 

HafTelt.  Haffeleti  1481.  Recollediorium  ex 
geftis  Romanorum,  Fol. 

Heidelberg.  Heidelbergs  1480.  Jodocus  Gal- 
Jus.  Opulculum,  nofce  teipfum  inlcriptum. 

Sevil.  Hifpali  1491.  Alphonfi  Toftati  O- 
pera.  7 * 


Ingolftadt  in  Imer  Bavaria.  Ingolfladif  1 492. 
Porphyrii  Ifagoge. 

L. 

Leipfick.  Lipfis  1474.  Balthafar  deLipfia. 
Conclufiones  39  contra  J.  Hufs,  De  Sacramento. 

Lovak 
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Lovain.  Lovanii  1474.  Petrus  de  Crefcentiis* 
De  Agricultur3,  Fol. 

London  1481.  Joan  Yaldefius  fuper  Pfakerium. 

Lubeck  in  Holtfein.  Lubecse  1475.  Chroni- 
con.  &c.  Tit.  Rudimencorum  Novitiorum. 

Lyons.  Lugduni  1477.  Vine.  Ferrara  Ser- 
mones  deSan£lis,  Gallice,  Fol. 

M. 

Mantua.  Mantuse  1473.  Pet.  de  Abano.  Trai« 
$atus  de  venenis,  410. 

Meinmingen  in  Suabia.  Memmingse  1484. 
Antonini  Archiep.  ConfefTionale. 

Mentz,'  Moguntia?  1459.  Durandi  Rationale 
Divinorum  Ofkciorum. 

Melfines  in  Sicily.  Mefllnse  i486.  Hiftoria 
pradiorum  Alexandri  Magni,  Fol. 

Milan*  Mediolani  1469.  Aratoris  Cardina- 
nalis  Sacra  Poefis,  Fol. 

Mirandola  in  Italy.  Mirandulx  1496.  IX’ 
Cypriani  Carmen  de  Ligno  Crucis. 

Modena.  Mutiny  1487.  Caflandrse  Venet# 
oratio  pro  Betrutio  Lamberto. 

N. 

Naples.  Neapoli  1472.  Andr.  delfernia  Com- 
mentarii  fuper  Confhtutiones  Sicilia,  Fol. 

Noritnberg  in  Franconia.  Norimbergae  1470. 
Rob.  Carocholus  De  Licio,  De  hominis  Format. 
tione. 

O. 

Oxford.  Oxonias  1479.  Tigidius  de  Roma£ 
De  peccato  Original!,  410. 

T 3 


P. 
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P. 

Padua.  Patavii  1482.  Pet.  de  Abano  in  Pro- 
blemata  ArHtatclis. 

Pavia  in  the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  Papias  1473. 
Paris  de  Puteo,  De  Syndicate 

Paris.  1462.  L\Art  de  Rhetorique  pour  faire 
Hymnes,  See.  Fol. 

Parma.  Parmas  470.  PJin*  Hiftoria  Naturalis, 
Fol. 

Pefcia.  Pifcia?  1489.  p.  120.  Laurent  de  Ro- 
dulphis,  Repetitiones  & Difputationes  Jurif* 

R. 

Ratisboiv  Ratisbon#  1471.  Semi  Comment, 
'in  Virgilium,  Fol. 

Reggio  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Regii  Le- 
pidi  1481.  Proper tii  Elegiarum  Lib.  IV. 

Reutiingen  it  Suabia.  Reutlingse  1473.  Pet. 
Comelior.*  Hi (borise  Sacrse  libri  16.  al.  Hiftoria 
Schoiaiiiea,  Fob 

Roan  in  Normandy  1488.  Le  Roman  du 
Roy  Artus,  Fol. 

Rome.  Rom£li4<57.  Joan,  de  turre  cremata, 
Meditationes  in  flguras  Roma?  in  Templo  B. 
Marise  de  Minerva,  Fol. 

Rofloch  in  lower  Saxony.  Roftochii  1476.  La- 
ftantii  Opera. 

S. 

Siena  in  Tufcany.  Senis  148^  Claufulae 
J3piltol£  Ciceronis, 

Spire 
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Spire  on  the  upper  Rhine.  Spirs  1471.  D.Cy- 
priani  Epittols,  Fol. 

Strasburgh.  Argent  1465.  Hugo  de  S.  Vi- 
£ore,  De  Sacra  mem 

Swell  in  Over-Yffd.  Swolla?  147 p.  S.  Roru- 
venturs  Sermones  de  Sandlis,  Fol. 

Soubige.  Sublaci  1465.  La&amii  Divinarum 
Inftitutionum  Libri  Vil.  Fol. 

T. 

Trevifo  in  Italy.  Tarvifii  1467.  Fra.  Colum- 
ns, fub  nomine  Polyphili,  Hypnerotomachia* 
Fol. 

Salonichi  in  Macedonia.  Theffilonicar  14 95. 
R.  If.  Abarbanel  Comm,  in  Prophetas  priores, 
fcil-  Jofuah,  &c.  Heb.  Fol. 

Toledo.  Toleti  i486.  Confutatorium  Erro* 
rum  contra  Claves  Ecclefis  editorum. 

Tubingen  in  Suabia.  Tubings  1494. 

dusSumiueihart,  DtrMcuU. 

V. 

St.  Alban?.  Villa  S Albani  14S0.  Lauiv 
Guil.de  Saona,  Rhetorica. 

Venice.  Venetis  1465.  Joan,  de  Kirthin, 
Fafciculus  Medians 

Verona.  Verons  146S.  Plinii  Hiltoria  Natu— 
ralis,  Fol. 

Vienna.  Vienna?  1461.  Ontio  Panegyrica 
Theodofio  Imp  didb,  410. 

Vicenza  in  the  Common-aeahh  of  Venice.  Vi- 
ceniis  . 1476.  Omnibonus  Leon iccnus..  Comm.. 
in'Cic.  de  Oratore.  Fol. 
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UJm  in  Suabia.  Ulmae  1473.  Cbronicon  U- 
ttiveriale,  Gennanice,  Fol. 

Utrecht.  Ultraje&i  1473.  Hiftoria  Scholar 
ftica  de  vita  Chrilti  & ApoHolorum,  Fol. 

W. 

Weftminfter.  1480.  Mirrour  or  Image  of  the 
World . 

Nic.  Upton ’sBook  of  Heraldry,  Anno  1496. 

Virgil’/  ibneids  oat  of  French  into  Engliih, 
1490. 

Dir  ell  ions  for  keeping  the  Feafis  of  the  at  hole 
Tear , 1483. 

. Hiftory  of  England  and  Ireland,  1480. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE 

APPENDIX 

T O 

PANCIROLLUS, 

THE  ingenious  Author  of  the  foregoing 
Work  lived  in  an  Age  which  afford- 
ed him  a double  ProfpeB  ; the  One  backward } 
when  Ignorance  and  Darknefs  overwhelmed 
all  Nations , -and  Learning  was  at  fo  low  an  , 
Ebby  that  f arce  fo  much  as  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Latin  Tongue  was  any  where  to  be 
found  : The  Other  forward , when  Learning 
began  to  revive y and  Arts  and  Sciences  to  be 
enquired  after.  The  Times  of  Ignorance  he 
hath  fully  defcribed , and  jhewed  in  many  In - 
fiances  the  Loffes  fuflained  by  it  j but  Learning 
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and  Knowledge  were  in  Embryo  only  in  his 
lime,  and  fo  he  could  give  us  but  little  or 
no  Account  of  any  Improvements  made  in  it. 
Had  he  lived  to  fee  the  great  Progrefs  in 
Letters  and  Arts  made  in  thefe  later  Times, 
no  doubt  he  would  have  been  as  copious  in 
defcribing  the  Ref  oration  of  them , as  he  has 
been  in  reprefenting  the  Lofs.  "To  repair 
therefore  this  DefeB  in  Pancirollus,  and  give 
this  Age  the  juft  Encomium  of  their  Ingenuity 
and  Diligence , the  Reader  is  here  prefented 
with  a Jhort  Specimen  of  "Things  invented, 
and  improved  in  thefe  later  Ages , added  by 
way  of  Appendix ; which,  as  it  will  in  fome 
meafure  compleat  the  Author’s  Defign , fo  will 
ftis  hoped)  be  profitable  and  grateful  to 
him. 

Note , thefe  ExtraBs  are  truly  taken  from 
Bp,  SpratV  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  is  made  ufe  of  throughout  ; "The  Ho- 
nourable Efq;  Boyle V Pieces:  The  Philofo- 
phicai  Tranfadtions ; the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Royal  Academy,  &c. 
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APPENDIX 

T o 

TJNCIROLLVS-, 

Containing  a (hor-t  Attempt  to  make 
good  his  third  Propfal  in  his  Pre- 
face 

r i z. 

A Colle&ion  of  fome  Modern  Arts,  and  new 
Inventions,  recommended  to  the  World  in, 
thefe  later  Ages. 

"IF  according  to  P ancirollns' s Defign,  we  would 
make  a juft  Eftimate  of  our  Lofles,  as  he  has 
reprefented  them  in  the  foregoing  Books,  in  or- 
der to  compare  them  with  modern  Inventions, 
and  judge  whether  we  are  Gainers  or  Lofers  in 
the  Main,  it  will  be  requifite  to  lay  afide  in  the 
firft  place,  fuch  a Fondnefs  for  Antiquity,  as  to 
prefer  a thing  of  little  or  no  value,  becaufc  ’tis 
ancient,  before  a thing  of  true  worth,  becaufe 
"tis  modern  \ a brafs  Coin  of  O;ho  or  Fitellins, 

before 
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before  a modern  one  of  equal  Bulk,  though  of 
the  bell  Gold.  And  in  the  next  place  we  muft 
confider,  what  Things  were  invented  and  ufed 
by  the  Ancients  in  their  Heathen  State,  to  adorn 
their  Idol-worfhip,  uphold  their  grofs  Super- 
hitions,  or  to  manifeft  a Grandeur,  more  than 
human,  as  they  fuppofe,.and  how  unbecoming 
mod  of  thefe  Arts  had  been  to  the  fame  Places, 
and  in  the  fame  Perfons,  after  they  were  con- 
verted to  the  Chriftian  Faith,  w]ien  there  was 
a Necedity  almoft,  that  many  of  thefe  Arts 
fhould  be  abolifhed,  as  miniftring  to  Idolatry, 
Vanity  or  Pride.  Let  thefe  PoftuLta  be  granted, 
and  then  the  Queffion  will  be  reduc’d  into  a 
fmall  Compafs,  whether  of  thofe  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, which  are  neceflary  to  the  Welfare  and 
Conveniency  of  human.  Life,  greater  Improve^ 
ments  were  made  by  the  Ancients  than  Moderns, 
and  fo  our  Lofs,  by  the  Carelefnefs  or  Igno- 
rance of  Pofierity  is  irrecoverable  ; or  whether 
the  Ancients  had  more  Arts,  or  better  ways  of 
managing  them,  or  had  a deeper  Knowledge  of 
Things  necedary  for  the  Support  of  Man’s  Life, 
or  the  Benefit  of  Society,  than  the  Moderns 
have,  of  which  the  greater  Part  are  loll,  which 
may,  without  great  Difficulty,  be  clearly  refol- 
ded • and  fha  11  be  endeavour’d  under  thefe  ge- 
neral Heads. 

I.  Of  Arts  and  Sciences*  and  the,  whole  State- 
of  Learning. 

II.  Of  Mechanical  Arts  and  Trades. 

III.  Of  the  Arts  and.Engines  of  War. 

Of  every  one  of  thefe,  it  muff  not  be  expec- 
ted that  all  the  Improvements  of  the  Moderns 

can 
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can  be  particularly  mentioned  and  compared- 
with  the  Inventions  or  Improvements  of  the 
Ancients : It  will  be  lufficient  to  point  at  the 
Chief  of  them,  and  fhevv  briefly  on  which  Side 
the  Balance  turns,  without  any  Partiality  to 
either. 

I.  Of  Arts,  and  Sciences,  and  the  whole  State 
of  Learning;  And  here  it  mull  be  granted,  by 
all  equal  Judges,. that  fince  the  late  Invention 
of  Printing  has  been  communicated  to  the 
World  , the  Moderns  have  been  put  into  a 
much  better  and  eafier  way.  of  attaining  the 
Knowledge  of  all  Arts  and  Sciences  than  the 
Ancients  had.  Books  of  all  forts  have,  been  ~ 
made  more  plentiful  and  cheap;  the  Writings 
of  the  Ancients  have  been  brought  out  of  their 
Cioiflers  and  Retirements,  ,and  the  Prefs  has  ra- 
ther wanted  worthy  Writers  to  commend  to  the 
World,  than  Authors  the  Prefs  to  publiih  their 
Works.  Libraries  are  infinitely  increafed,  and 
though  that  of  Ptolomy  Pkiladelphus  in  Egypt 7 
and  others  at  Conjlantinople  and  Rome , are  much 
celebrated  by  Lovers  of  Antiquity,  yet  it  is  mo- 
rally impoffible  they  fhould  equal  the  Modern 
Libraries  of  the  f^atican  at  Rome , Mcdtcxm  at 
Florence , Venetian  at  St.  Mark's^  the  Bodleian  at 
Oxford , and  other  Libraries  in  great  Multitudes 
in  Colleges,  Monalleries,  Churches,  Kings  and 
Noblemens  Palaces , and  with  private  Men  $ 
and  that  chiefly,  becaufe*  many  of  the  moll  cele- 
brated Writers  were  not  in  Being,  and  if  they 
had  been,  the  Tredures  o(  the  greatefl  Princes 
could  not  have  paid  Tranlcribers,  if  enough  of 
them  could  have  been  found* 

And  if  the  Moderns  have  to  much  Advantage, 
of  the  Ancients,  as  to  the  Means  and  Iiifku-. 

mems 
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ments  of  Learning,  why  fhould  it  befuppofed 
that  they  come  fhort  of  them  in  the  Knowledge 
of  Arts  and  Sciences?  Do  they  want  an  equal 
Capacity,  as  if,  like  Man,  the  older  the  World 
grows,  the  more  it  inclines  to  Stupidity  and 
Dotage  ? No,  there  was  indeed  an  Age  or  two, 
when  Men  feemed  altogether  to  degenerate  into 
Sloth  and  Lazinefs,  and  fo  of  courle  into  Igno- 
rance ; but  after  the  darked  Night,  many  times 
comes  a bright  and  glorious  Day : So  after  thel'e 
Times  of  Ignorance,  rofe  a Generation  of  Men 
of  vigorous,  inquifnive  and  fubtil  Spirits,  who, 
afham’d  of  the  Sottifhnefs  of  Prieds  and  Monks 
(the  Men  that  alone  profeffed  the  Knowledge  of 
Letters)  fet  themfelves  to  recover  the  loll  Arts, 
and  in  a few  Years,  not  only  brought  in  an 
earned  Emulation  of  undemanding  the  learned 
Languages,  and  fetched  the  ancient  Authors  out 
of  the  dudy  Cells,  to  which  for  fome  Ages  they 
had  been  chained  as  Prifoners  in  a Jiyl,  but 
printing  them  as  corre6t  as  they  could,  caus'd 
them  to  be  difperfed  through  all  Parts  of 
the  civiliz'd  World  ; and  fo  were  the  Indru- 
ments,  not  only  of  a Reformation  of  Religion, 
but  of  communicating  all  uleful  Knowledge  to 
all  Perfons  and  Places. 

Near  a whole  Century  was  fpent  in  this 
Work,  and  'twas  thought  a fuffi:ient  Employ- 
ment for  the  mod  laborious  and  ingenious,  to 
inform  themfelves  in  the  Writings  of  the  An- 
cients, and  fee  how  far  they  had  gone  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  communi- 
cate their  Sentiments,  by  Sydems,  Abridgments, 
and  Tranflations  to  fuch,  as  were  to  be  trained 
up  in  Learning  in  the  Schools  or  Univerfities. 
But  all  thefe  Studies  and  Searches,  did  only  fcrve 

to 
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to  quicken  Mens  Appetites  the  more  after 
Knowledge.  They  found  the  Philofophy  of  the 
Ancients  wrapped  up  in  dark  and  obfcure 
; Terms,  clogged  with  many  drained  Princi- 
ples and  Maxims,  and  ty'd  up  to  many  te* 
dious  Diftin&ions  and  Rules,  which  rather  bur* 
thened  than  inftrutkd  the  Mind,  and  feeirfd 
devifed  on  purpofe  to  conceal  Ignorance  by 
certain  Grange  Amufements.  It  feem'd  to  theie 
•rife  and  ingenious  Perfons,  a thing  very  dif* 
agreeable  to  the  human  Soul  to  be  confined  in 
its  Thoughts  to  the  Didates  of  the  moft  learned, 
and  follow  Errors,  though  in  good  Company  $ 
whereupon,  making  uie  of  what  the  Ancients 
had  well  invented  and  carried  on,  they  en- 
deavoured to  bring  it  to  a Perfe&ion,and  wherein 
they  had  erred,  to  redify  and  amend  it,  and 
of  what  they  were  wholly  ignorant,  to  bring 
it  into  the  Light,  that  the  World  might  not 
want  any  ufeful  Arts  or  Sciences.  Hence  it  is, 
that  within  the  Compafs oflefs  than  a Century 
laft  pa  ft,  fuch  wonderful  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  moft  of  them,  that  the  Ancients 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  under ftood  much 
more  than  fome  Principles  or  Elements  of  them. 

It  would  take  up  many  large  Volumes  to 
enlarge  particularly  upon  the  great  Improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  every  Art 
by  the  Learned,  in  our  own  and  the  neighbou- 
ring Nations,  who,  having  for  fome  Years  paft 
united  themielves  in  a Body  (call'd  a Royal 
Society,  becaufe  much  approved  of,  and  efta- 
bliftfd  by  a fpecial  Grant  of  King  Charles  II.) 
and  divided  their  Inquiries  according  to  the 
Genius  of  every  particular  Man,  have  brought 
fuch  large  Additions  of  all  true  and  experi- 
mental 
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mental  Knowledge  from  all  Parts  of  the  World, 
that  Men  may  feem  to  have  pleafed  themfelves 
in  a learned  Ignorance  in  former  Ages, rather  than 
to  have  attained  any  true  and  thorough  Know* 
ledge  of  Things,  as  may  be  made  evident  by 
many  fpecial  Inftances,  but  muft  be  contra&ed, 
that  they  may  not  become  tedious  to  the  Rea- 
der. And, 

i.  Logick,  or  the  Art  of  Reafoning,  which, 
of  all  Arts,  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  ne-< 
cefTary,  becaufe  of  that  frequent  Occafion  there 
is  of  communicating  Mens  Thoughts,  Opinions 
and  Defigns  one  to  another,  either  for  their 
Inftrucftion,  Converfion  or  Direction  in  all  Af- 
fairs of  Life,  is  mightily  improved.  We  are 
taught  in  a clear  di (Lindt  Method  by  the  old 
Logicians,  not  how  to  reduce  Words  or  Things 
to  certain  Heads,  as  the  Genus , or  Differentia, 
the  feveral  Predicaments,  &c.  but  to  form  in 
our  Minds,  firft,  juft  Ideas  of  Things,  by  con- 
fidering  them  in  their  own  Natures,  and  in 
the  feveral  Relations  toother  Beings;  and  ha- 
ving eftabliftfd  a juft  Diftincftion  of  them  in 
our  Minds,  connect  them  fo  fuitably  with  one 
another,  as  to  produce  certain  and  infallible 
Conlequences  and  Conclufions.  This  way  of 
reafoning,  renders  all  Arguments  certain  and 
demonftrative ; for  there  is  noSophilinor  Fal- 
lacy in  Difcourfe  (though  our  ancient  Logi- 
cians reckon  up  many)  but  in  connecting 
Things,  either  not  rightly  underftood,  or  ufed 
in  Lome  difagrecable  Senfe  or  RefpeCf,  and  lb 
making  four  Terms  in  the  Syllogiim.  This 
Art  of  Thinking,  is  the  higheft  Improvement 
of  the  human  Underfhnding,  and  is  juftly 
attributed  to  Modern  Invention. 

;V  ' - 2,  Mar 
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2.  Mathematicks  hath  almoft  arrived  at  a 
full  Perfe&ion,  by  the  Study  and  Induftry  ot 
the  learned  Men  of  thefe  later  Ages.  Arithme- 
tick  can  now  teach  us,  not  only  to  lum  up* 
divide,  multiply,  and  abftraft  from  whole 
Numbers,  but  col  lea  together  the  minute  It 
Parts  and  Fractions,  into  one  plain _lotaI.' 
Agronomy,  through  thofe  Optick  Glafles  , 
which  are  not  only  the  Invention,  but  rare 
Improvements  of  the  ingenious  of  this  prelent 
Age,  is  now  become  an  eafy  and  familiar  Sci- 
ence, a great  Number  of  Stars  being  by  Te e- 
fcopes  fitft  di  (cover’d , and  now  continually 

vifible,  to  the  great  Advantages  of  Navigation, 

which  has  received  a like  Benefit  by  the  Geo- 
metrick  Skill  of  the  Mathematically  Learned, 
who  have  fo  exaaiy  difcovered  all  the  Degrees 
of  Latitude,  that  Sailors  can,  without  much 
Difficulty  tell, in  the  broadeft  part  of  the  Ocean, 
whereabouts  they  are,  at  what  Diftances  from 
Shore,  and  from  what  Country.  Scarcely  any 
thing  in  this  Nature  has  been  able  to  pole 
them,  but  the  Longitude  of  the  Globe,  which 
now  feems  to  be  near  a Difcovery,  becaute  a. 
large  Reward  is  promifed  to  the  Author  of  it ; 
which  fhews,  that  it  was  rather  kept  iecret, 
than  not  known,  and  only  wanted  an  hncou- 
ragement  to  bring  it  abroad  ; all  which,  Anti- 
quity had  little  or  no  Skill  in. 

2.  Phyficks,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  by  which 
the  Nature  of  created  Beings  are  made  maniteft 
to  us  forourUfeor  Avoidance,  is  another  Sci- 
ence, which  of  late  has  received  mighty^  fm- 
provements,  by  modern  Obfervations  and  Ex- 
periments : Antiquity  had  their  Syhem.s  oi 
Natural  Philofophy,  as  they  call’d  them,,  but 

made 
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made  up  of  fome  few  Definition?,  groundlels 
Suppofitions,  idle  Q^ieliions,  obfcure  Terms, 
and  empty  Difputations.  They  looked  only 
upon  the  Surface  of  Things,  and  never  div’d 
into  the  inward  RecefTes  of  Nature,  where  the 
Properties  and  Virtues  of  every  Creature  lie, 
but  concealed  their  Ignorance  under  the  Names 
of  occult  Qualities,  Privations,  Entekchia,  and 
the  like  Terms,  which  pa  Red  for  good  Phi  lofo- 
phy  with  their  credulous  Scholars.  But  the 
learned  Men  of  our  Age  will  take  nothing  up- 
on Trud,  but  bringing  to  a drift  Examination 
the  Form,  Figure,  and  Qualities  of  every  the 
finalled  Animals,  as  Mites,  Ants,  &c.  lay  open 
to  our  view  the  beautiful  Bofom  of  Nature, 
and  prefent  to  our  Eyes  the  plain  Motions  and 
Operations  of  Things,  if  not  for  our  own  Ufe 
and  Fenefit  (as  in  mod  Things  it  has  hippen’d) 
yet  for  the  Advancement  of  God’s  Glory,  in  io 
wifely  forming  the  faulted  Creatures.  And 
how  many  of  there  have  our  frgacious  Searchers 
found  out,  which  all  the  Ancients,  though  in 
their  Generation  wile,  did  know  nothing  of,  is 
impoOible  to  name  / 

4.  Medicks,  or  the  Art  of  Medicines,  under 
which  we  m iy  comprehend  all  the  Methods  of  | 
healing,  whether  by  preparing  Medicines,  or 
applying  them,  as  Chirurgery,  Chymiftry,  or 
Mtdicks,  all  thefe  are  very  much  improved, 
by  the  Induftry  and  Experience  of  the  learned 
of  our  later  Times.  What  Multitudes  of  Drugs 
of  very  excellent  Ufe  are  fetched  from  all  Parts 
of  the  World,  and  united  in  the  Apothecaries 
and  Druggids  Shops,  for  the  more  Ipeedy  and 
certain  Prefervation  and  Recovery  of  the  Health 
of  human  Bodies N'->  one  Country  bears  all 

Things 
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Things  neceflary  for  Medicine,  more  thin  for 
the  Food  of  its  inhabitants,  we  muff  fetch  them 
from  others;  anti  fuch  ts  the  Induftry  of  thele 
jalt  Ages,  that  as  many  Things  m our  own 
Country  are  bener  known  than  forraerty,  io 
we  have  learned  where  the  Maim*  Medic*  may 
be  fupply’d  to  us  from  all  Parrs,  a he  Anato- 
my of  Man's  Body  is  fully  dtfcovered,  by  fre* 
cuent  Diffedtions,  the  Nature  and  Ute  ot  all 
the  Nerves,  Tendons,  Glands  and  Bones,  ts  at 
large  explained  ; the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
fo  curioufly  obferved,  that  our  Phy  ficians  know 
how  many  times  it  moves  round  die  Body  in 
twenty  four  Hours.  Wonderful  aloioit  are 
many  Operations  in  Chirurgery,  never  expe- 
rienc’d by  the  Ancients;  as  cutting  of  the  Mone, 
with  little  or  no  Lofs  of  Blood,  and  a very 
fniall  Danger  of  Life,  breaking  of  dtllorted  Ltmos 
and  Bones, ‘and  placing  them  in  their  right  Form, 
and  that  with  fo  much  Art,  as  to  be  as  uletul 
as  in  their  natural  Pofition,  and  without  any 
Deformity  to  the  Patient  : Nay,  in  Cales  ot 
dangerous  Quinfeys,  making  an  Aperture  in 
theOelophagus,  or  Wind  pipe,  that  the  l atient 
may  draw  his  Breath  that  way,  while  his  Throat 
is  cured,  and  fo  life  maybe  preterved.  lhe 
Chymifl  by  his  Fires  hath  found  out  a way 
to  extradt  Medicines  of  extraordinary  Force  and 
tjfe,  from  Banes,  Stones,  Horns,  Poifons,  Mi- 
iitralSj  dead  Ficfh,  and  a thouland  other  Thin£c^ 
'not  more  ro  the  Admiration,  than  Benefit  ot 
others.  Thefe  Arts,  though  pradhs’d  mod  of 
tliein  in  fome  degrees  by  the  Ancients,  yet  far 
fhort  of  the  Improvements  made  by  theModerns, 
who  are  daily  trying  new  Experiments,  and 
' making 
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making  more  profitable  Additions  to  their  fe? 
veral  Arts. 

5.  Geography,  or  a Defcription  of  the  feve- 
fal  Nations  and  Countries  of  the  World,  has 
alfo  been  much  improved  by  the  Navigations 
of  the  Protertants,  and  Miffionaries  of  Popifh 
Countries.  The  greateft  part  of  the  new  habi- 
table World,  was  altogether  unknown  to  An- 
tiquity. The  Roman  Arms,  which  were  thought  | 
to  have  brought  all  Nations  under  their  Do- 
minion, never  reached  many  flourifhing  King* 
doms,  with  which  now  are  great  Seats  ofTraf- 
fick  and  Merchandize,  and  of  which  we  have 
very  ufeful  Accounts,  of  their  Laws,  Manners^ 
Produdfs,  Religion  and  Cuftoms,  to  the  no 
fmall  Advancement  of  the  Wealth  and  H^ppi* 
nefs  of  the  trading  Nations  of  Europe.  Thus 
China , Japan , many  Parts  of  the  Eafl  Indies, 
the  Spice- Iflands,.  the  whole  Continent  of  Ame- 
rica, with  the  appendant  Ides,  from  whence 
yearly  are  fetched  fuch  vart  Quantities  of  Gold, 
Silver,  Silks,  Spices, .and  many  other  rich  Com- 
modities,. were  unknown  altogether  to  the 
Ancients*  but  are  now  fo  well  known  to  our 
Age,  that  in  them  we  have  eftabliihed  Fadfo- 
ties,  and  a continual  Traffick  to  rheir  Ports,  as 
if  they  wereour  own  nativedoun  tries,  conti- 
nually importing  into  them  what  they  need, 
out  of  our  Plenty  ; and  again,,  bringing  from 
them  what  our  native  Soil  does  not  at  all,  or  at 
heart  not  fb.plentifully  produce.  There  is  fcarce 
any  Nation,  but  by  this  Means  the  Inquifnive 
have  had  an  Opportunity  to  fearch  into  their 
Curtoms,  Laws,  Religion,  Animals,  Fruits  and 
Manufactures,  and  fmgle  out  what  might  be 
©f  Benefit  to  themfelves  and  Countrymen as 

may 
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may  appear  from  a Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  not  long  fince  printed,  which  are  great 
Advantages  not  enjoy’d  by  the  former  Ages, 
and  muft  be  accounted  the  Happinefs  of  the 
prefent. 

Mo  ft  other  Arts  and  Sciences  have  in  thefe 
later  Ages  been  looked  into  by  the  ingenious, 
with  equal  Application,  and  received  by  them 
no  final  1 Additions  and  Improvements,  as  Mu- 
fick,  Writing,  &c.  But  I (hall  conclude  this 
general  Head  with  fuch  Improvements,  as  have 
been  made  in  thefe  later  Times  in  that  Art  of 
Arts, 

6.  Chriftian  Theology,  or  the  Knowledge  of 
Divine  Things,  derived  to  us  by  the  true  Un- 
demanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  mo(i 
ancient  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  be- 
ing plain,  well-meaning  Men,  and  living  un- 
der perfecuting  Governours,  had  no  Leifure 
to  enquire  into  the  Myftical  DoCirines  ofChri- 
ftianity,  but  thinking  it  fufficient  to  believe  in 
one  God,  and  one  Lord  Jelus  Chrift,  and  one 
Spirit,  were  not  farther  lollicitous  about  the 
Articles  of  Faith,  than  to  bring-  forth  good 
Works,  and  in  the  daily  Exercife  of  an  humble 
Devotion,  expeCt  the  Crown  of  Martyrdom. 
When  the  Church  was  fettled  in  Peace  under 
Conftantine  the  Great  and  his  Succeflors,  many 
Philofophers  being  converted  to  Chriftianity, 
great  Differences  of  Opinion  arofe,  and  many 
knotty  QueHions  were  darted  about  the  eternal 
Generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Proceflion 
of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  Son,  the  Pi- 
nion of  the  tv\o  Natures  in  the  Perfon  of  Chrift, 
Freedom  of  Will,  Predeftination,  and  many 
other  difficult  Points,  both  Parties  alledging 

the 
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the  Scripture  in  their  own  Defence.  TheSchool- 
Divinity,  which  iucceeded,  did  not  much  help 
to  put  an  end  to  thefe  Difputes,  but  by  its 
many  nice  Didindhons  and  Fofitions,  enabled 
the  contending  Parties  to  go  on  eternally  in 
their  Debates,  all  endeavouring  rather  to  make 
the  Scripture  lpeak  what  they  pleafed,  than  hear 
it  (peak  the  Truth.  The  learned  Men  of  thefe 
late/  Ages  have  taken  a quite  different  Me- 
thod of  knowing  the  ChrLftian  Dodfrine,  which 
is,  by  enquiring  into  the  true  Method  of  in- 
terpreting of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  not  according  to  the  Ufage  of  the  Na- 
tive Greets,  but  Hellenifts , who  being  Jews  by 
Birth,  but  ufing  the  Language  of  the  Greeks , 
gave  it  luch  a Turn  according  to  the  Hebrew 
Idiom,  that  it  became  of  a quite  different  Sig- 
nification, "and  fo  they  gained  a clear  Senfe  of 
many  Places,  before  obicure  ; and  then  para- 
phrasing the  whole  Text  with  eafy  and  plain 
Words,  made  the  Dodfrine  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  very  obvious  and  intelligible,  and  freed 
it  from  many  of  the  harfh  and  corrupt  GlofTes 
of  the  Ancients  and  Schoolmen.  So  that  Divi- 
nity is  now  become  a I mod  a clear  different  Sci- 
ence, a familiar  Indrudticn  in  Matters  of  Faith 
and  Manners,  readily  apprehended  by  docible 
and  unprejudiced  Minds,  obliging  us  not  to 
pry  nicely  into  the  Nature  of  the  Divine  Per- 
i'ons ; but,  contenting  our  felves  with  what  is 
revealed,  bedow  all  our  Time  and  Labour  in 
framing  our  (elves  to  fuch  a chearful  Obe- 
dience, as  may  prove  our  Faith  rather  found 
than  curious.. 

2.  The  Mechanical  Arts,  tho’  by  former  Ages 
efteemed  below  the  Regard  of  the  Learned, 

have 
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have  net  been  contemned  by  the  inquifitive  of 
:he  later  Ages.  They  have  had  a more  fe- 
rious  Regard  to  the  common  Good,  than  to 
fufter  their  Minds  to  be  always  hovering  aloft 
in  Speculation  5 and  as  they  have  endeavoured 
by  all  Means  to  make  the  liberal  Sciences  more 
practical,  fo  they  have  not  difdain5d  to  look 
into  our  Manufa&ures,  Country-Bufinefs,  and 
common  Shop-Trades,  that  finding  them  any 
ways  defe&ive,  they  may  make  fuch  Additions 
and  Improvements,  as  might  render  them  more 
eafy  and  gainful,  not  to  themfelves,  but  to 
the  feveral  Artificers.  And  though  thele  At- 
tempts met  at  firft  with  no  fmall  Dilcourage- 
ments,  even  from  the  Mechanicks  themfelves, 
whole  Good  alone  was  intended,  yet  when 
they  faw  their  Labours  anfwered  by  Succefs, 
they  have  valued  their  own  Arts  the  more, 
becaufe  of  the  Improvements  which  have  been 
made  by  thefe  ingenious  Inquirers.  It  would 
be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  Particulars  in 
this  kind,  and  fhew  almoft  in  all  Trades,  what 
wonderful  Improvements  have  been  made  by 
their  Means  alone,  either  in  difeovering  new 
Things,  altogether  unknown  before , or  devi- 
fmg  fuch  Tools  and  Inftruments,  Methods  and 
Engines,  as  have  made  the  Work  more  curious, 
and  of  much  quicker  Difpatch.  I fhall  inliance 
in  fome  of  tne  Principal  only,  and  fhall  not 
allow  my  fel fin  them  to  mention  all  Particu- 
lars, leaft  I become  voluminous.  I (hall  begin 
with, 

1.  Agriculture,  or,  as  we  ufually  call  it, 
Tillage,  Husbandry,  or  Country-Bufinefs,  in- 
cluding under  this  Name,  Gardening,  in  all 
its  various  Parts,  as  the  moft  ingenious  of  all 
1 manual 
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manual  Arts,  and  the  mo  ft  becoming  Men  of 
all  States  and  Conditions,  becaufe  ’twas  the  Em- 
ployment to  which  God  at  firft  created  us ; 
and,  if  we  confult  our  Inclinations,  moft  Men 
will  find  themfelves  naturally  addidled  to.  The 
Romans  of  old  had  reduced  this  Knowledge  to 
fomething  of  an  Art,  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  Treatifes  of  Varro  and  Columella  about  Huf- 
bandryj  but  how  infinitely  fhort  they  come 
of  our  modern  Improvements,  will  be  eafy  to  | 
judge,  if  we  take  notice  of  the  Particulars  fol- 
lowing. 

It  is  one  of  the  firft  things  to  be  known  in 
Husbandry,  of  what  Nature  the  Soil  is  which 
Men  are  about  to  cultivate,  fow  or  plant. 
The  Ignorance  of  this  Point  has  occafion’d  the 
lofs  of  much  Coft,  Labour  and  Time,  both  in 
digging,  ploughing  and  manuring.  To  inftrudf 
our  Husbandmen  and  Gardeners  in  this  Point, 
the  Learned  in  thefe  later  Ages,  have  made  a 
particular  Inquiry  inro  the  feveral  forts  of 
Earths,  Compofts  and  Dungs,  and  defcribing 
their  Natures,  have  given  luch  Diredions  to 
know  them  by  their  Colours,  Contexture,  Brit-  1 j 
tlenefs  or  Clamminefs,  and  how  to  apply  them  j 
accordingly,  that  were  they  diligently  attended  J 
to,  they  would  make  a mighty  Addition  to  j 
onr  Plenty  in  general,  and.  prevent  many  of  jt 
the  Misfortunes  of  particular  Men,  who  are  f 
ruined  by  this  Art  merely  for  want  of  Skill.  Ji 
No  Land  could  be  barren,  if  the  various  kinds  IF 
of  Compofts  and  Earths  were  well  underftood,  L 
and  rightly  apply’d  ,•  nor  could  any  Man  fow  ft 
in  vain,  if  to  his  well  manured  and  cultivated  |j 
Earth,  he  knew  what  Seed  were  moft  proper  L 
for  a Produ&ion,  which  cannot  well  be  mifta-  \U 
4 ken, 
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ken,  if  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  Seeds  be  well 
known,  as  by  their  Defcriptions  they  eafily 
may. 

And  becaufe  the  next  Requi file  to  Fertility- 
after  the  Earth  is  well  prepared,  is  found  and 
good  Seed,  and  Prefervation  of  it,  when  it  is 
committed  to  the  Earth : Thefe  judicious  Inqui- 
rers have  found  out  Ways  to  impregnate  Seed?, 
by  beeping  them  in  rich  and  fat  Liquors,  which 
will  make  them  fru&ify  and  flourifn  in  barren 
Soils ; and  to  free  them  from  Smut,  Worms, 
and  the  like , by  liming  them,  and  othe^ 
Means,  which  are  great  Improvements  in  this 
Art. 

But  above  all  other  Parts  of  Husbandry,  Gar- 
dening hath  in  this  later  Age  received  the 
g real  eft  Improvement,  as  may  eafily  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  great  Rents  given  for  Land  pro- 
per for  fuch  Tillage,  near  Cities  and  Market- 
Towns,  from  twelve  to  twenty  four  Pounds 
per  Acre,  which  could  not  be  afforded,  were 
not  the  Produft  of  the  Ground  almob  incredi- 
ble, to  anfwer  their  Labour  and  Charge  of 
Seeds,  Stocks,  &c.  with  fo  large  a Rent.  ‘ And 
indeed  nothing  but  the  Exquifitenefs  of  Art  and 
Management  could  produce  fo  great  an  Effedh 
All  forts  of  Trees,  Standards,  and  for  Walls,  of 
the  beft  kinds,  both  Englifh  and  Foreign  ; all 
lorts  of  Herbs,  as  well  for  Phyfick,  as  the 
Kitchen  and  Table;  all  forts  of  Roots  and 
Flowers,  Muskmelons,  Exotick  Plants,  and  Pe- 
, rennial  Greens  are  here  produced,  and  that  in 
I fuch  Multitudes,  that  all  Charges  are  abundant- 
: ly  anfwer’d,  and  the  Artifts  many  times  en- 
: riched,  by  the  plentiful  Fruits  of  a few  Acres  of 
• iLand. 
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~ FartherAttempts  and  Improvements  are  made, 
and  daily  carrying  on.  by  tranfplanting  out  of 
one  Land  into  another  of  the  fame  Situation, 
in  refpe&  to  the  Heavens,  which  have  redoun- 
ded already  to  the  great  Advantage  of  the  Un-N 
dertakers  and  Adventurers ; as,  the  Oranges  of 
&bina  have  of  late  been  brought  over  into  Portu- 
gal, and  have  thriven  fo  wonderfully  there, 
that  by  their  Tranfportation  into  our  own, 
.and  other  Nations,  they  have  brought  a con- 
fiderable  Gain  to  that  Kingdom.  Nor  Iras  the 
Removal  of  Vines  from  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine 
into  the  Canaries,  wanted  its  defired  Succeis, 
for  they  have  there  yielded  a far  more  delicate 

Juice  than  in  their  native  Soil ; by  which 
leans,  the  Rocks  and  Sun-burnt  Alhes  of  thofe 
Iflands,  are  now  become  one  of  the  richeft 
Spots  of  Ground  in  the  World.  And  why  may 
snot  other  as  profitable  Experiments  of  the  like 
'Nature  be  made,  by  conveying  the  Eaftern  Spi- 
ces, and  other  ufefui  Vegetables  into  out  Weftem  I 
Plantations  in  America  t For  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined  why  they  fhculd  not  thrive  as  well  jj 
in  the  Weft  as  Eaft  Indies  ; and  why  the  Soil  j< 
fiiould  not  be  as  iuitable  tor  them  where  the  { 
Sun  lets,  as  where  it  riles,  feeing  both  Parts  / 
may  lie  under  the  fame  Influence  of  that  and  ( 
the  other  Celeftial  Bodies.  . j 

And  much,  eafier  may  it  be  effefted  to  re-  [ 
move  the  profitable  Proau&ions  of  one  Coun-  L 
try  into  another  of  near  Situation,  as  Flax  into  & 
Ireland,  where  are  many  vafl  Trabts  of  Ground, 
now  only  poflels’d  by  wild  Beafts,  or  Tories ; or  j{ 
from  one  part  of  the  fame  Country  into  ano-L 
ther,  as  the  Kentijb  Cherries,  and  Hereford [hire  L 
Apples  into  all  Parts  of  England^  that  by  prac-  L 
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fenlh!.fape/°rt  °fTi,,afie  in  whole 
Ration,  all  Parts  may  be  equally  enriched  It 

is  very  evident,  that  our  Gardens  andOrchards 
are  ftored  wnh  many  delicious  Fruits,  as  Apri- 
cocks,  Peaches  Pears,  &c.  from  our  Neigboui* 
the  French,  and,  no  doubt,  but  the  prying  and 

fchU1S  ?eZU\0t  luch  as  eni°y  the  Gain  and 
Pleafure  of  this  Art,  will  make  new  Improve* 

S5W  inoculating,  grafting, and  fearches 

out  ot  Curiofities  of  all  kjnds. 

From  the  Surfaced!  the  Earth  have  thefe  in- 
genious Perfons  descended  into  the  Bowels  of 
it,  and  made  many  new  and  profitableDifco- 
veries,  not  only  for  the  Benefit  of  Husband- 
men, hut  the  Advantage  of  other  Arts;  for  by 
a_  new  kind  of  Augur  to  bore  the  Ground  witfc 
they  have  found  out  divers  forts  of  Earth,  fome 
of  them  proper  to  mend  and  reftore  barren  and 
ftony  Land,  naturally  unfit  for  tilling,  or  worn 
out  with  long  cropping  ; by  which  Means  the 
Grounds  diftant  from  Market-Town^  where 
IDung  cannot  be  had,  may  be  repaired  and 
made  fruitful  witlrClays,  Marls,  Looms,  and 
other  Earths,  more  Tunable  for  Grafs  and  Corn 
than  the  Dung  of  Animals  : others  proper  foe 
Artificers,  as  Potters,  Pipe-makers,  Founders,  &c 

forf  ?[r  ate  ha5  been  found  out,  which 
hath  made  Wares  of  many  forts,  not  much  in- 
enour  to  Porcelain,  or  China-Wares,  fo  much 

Gennf  3nd  l0USlU  for  by  ■our  Ladi«  and 

By  the  Confideration  of  the  divers  forts  of 
|&rths,  they  have  been  lead  to  take  a View 
of  divers  kinds  of  Mines,  and  the  Workmen 
,m  them,  as  Coal-Mines,  Lead  and  Tin- Mines 
and  here  they  have  by  their  Experiments,  pro- 

U 2 dueed 
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produced  divers  ufeful  Inventions,  as  about  re- 
fining Tin  and  Lead-Oar  more  eafily  and  exact- 
ly ; hardening  Steel  fo  as  to  cut- Porphyry  with 
it ; and  again,  foftening  it  fo  much,  as  to  make 
it  more  eaiy  than  ufoa!  to  be  wrought  on  ; tin- 
pregnating  Lead  Oarwith  Metal  arter  it  has  been 
freed  from  Drofs ; making5  Quick-Elver  ; diftil- 
lir,g  of  Coal ; extradling  a much  greater  Quantity 
of  Silver  out  of  the  Lead* Oar  than  is  commonly 
done  : reducing  Litharges  into  Lead  feverai 
Ways ; changing  Gold  into  Silver.  &c.  And 
becaufe  our  ‘Workmen  in  Mines,  funer  ma- 
ny Inconveniences  from  Damps  arifing  in  thetr 
Mines,  carried  many  Furlongs  under  Ground, 
they  have  found  out  Ways  of  recovering  them 
from 1 the  Fatal  EfFe&s  of  thofe  dangerous  Va- 

pours.  . . . 

Here  it  will  not  be  impertinent  ro  mention 
the  Art  of  drawing  Salt-Petre  out  of  the  Earth, 
a modern  Invention  certainly,  altogether  un- 
known to  the  Ancients ; for  though  (as  Pliny  in 
his  Nat.  Hi ft.  1 31.  c.  10.  relates)  they  had  luch 
Minerals  as  they  called  Nitrum  & A promt  rum, 
they  had  no  Skill  at  all  to  refine  them  from  the 
Earth,  and  common  Salt  mingled  with  it,  nor 
from  that  foul  Oil,  which  always  accompanies 
it  in  great  Abundance.  But  our  Moderns  have 
not  only  found  out  the  Places  where  it  grows  in 
great  Plenty,  as  in  fome  Stables,  Pigeon- houfes. 
Cellars,  &c.  which  the  Artificers  can  eafilj 
difeern  by  the  bitter  Tafie  of  the  Earth,  but  te 
refine  it  from  all  its . Faeculency  and  Oil,  bj 
which  it  becomes  ufeful  for  many  Things,  bul 
especially  for  that  wonderful  Thing  called  Gun- 
powder, the  Invention  of  which  is  afenbed  by 
the  Germans  to  Confiantm  Artlitzer,  or  Bert hoU 

SchrnrU 
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Schwertz.  a Monk  of  Friburg^  who  taught  the 
famimj  the  life  of  it  about  the.  Year  of  Chrift 

1 3^c. 

With  the  Obfervatioti  of  Earth,  they  have 
joined  the  particular  Confideration  of  fome  ex- 
traordinary Stones, . as<  of  Diamonds,  how  to 
increafetheLuftre  • the  BononUn  Stone  ; the  In- 
dian Stone  at  Fetipoca  near  Agra,  which  may 
be  cleft  like  Fir-Wood,  ^ if  it  had  a Grain,' 
The  People  make  but  a .Mark  upon  the  Stone, 
aiid  then  with  a Wedge  and  wooden  Hammer, 
,cleave  it  to  what  thicknefs  they  pleafe,  and 
pave  their  Houfes  with  it  in  Pieces  about  a 
Foot-  fquare.  But  becaufe  the  Loadftone  is 
above  all  others  the  moft  ufeful  in  Navigation, 
which  is  now  gr-own  the  common  Bufmefs  of 
all  the  riche  It  Nations  of  the  World,  they  have 
beftowed  much  Pains  to  find  out  the  Nature  of 
it,  that  that  Art  may  arrive  at  the  greater  Cer- 
tainty.. And  to  this  End,  they  have  examined 
into  the  Strength  of  feverai  Sorts  of  Loadftones, 
fome  of  them  Englifby  and  tried,  what  Weight 
they  would  bear  ; confidered  the  Variation  of 
the  Loadftone  in  two  E aft -India  Voyages,  and 
Other  Places;  and  to  prevent  the  like  Accidents 
for  the.  future,  have  made  many  magnetical  Ex- 
periments, as  about  the  bell  Form  of  Capping 
them ; of  the  moft  convenient  Shapes  of  the  * 
Needles,  their  feverai  Lengths  and  BignefTes ; 
the  various  Ways  of  touching  Needles  on  the 
Loadftone,  and  making  the  iaine  Pole  of  the 
Loadftone  both  to  attract  and  chafe  the  fame 
End  of  the  Needle  without  touching  it ; the 
Variation  at  London ; the  magnetical  attra&ive 
Power  at  feverai  Di fiances,  and  through  feve- 
Val  Medium",  as  Water,  Air,  Wood,  Lead, 
TJ  3 Stone 
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Stone,  &Ci  which  have  had  fuch  an  Effedf,  as- 
was  de  fired  for  the  general  Benefit  of  Naviga- 
tion. 

In  the  "Veins  of  the  Earth,  they  cbferved  the 
Paffagcs  of  Springs,  which  are  the  Originals  oF 
Rivers,  Lakes,  Meers*  and  Ponds,  and  from 
thence  were  invited  to  confider  their  fevera!  Na- 
tures, and  by  their  Experiments  have  found 
them  of  divers  Qualities  fitted  for  ' fevera t 
LJfes  • as  feme  of  an  oleaginous  and  bitumi- 
nous Nature  ; others  petrifying,  others  medici- 
nal ; feme  fit,  others  altogether  unfit  to  beufed 
in  brewing  Beer  or  Ale.  They  have  drfeotered  d 
Spring  in  Lancafbire,  which  wifi  prefently  catch 
Fire  on  the  approach  of  any  Ffeme.  And  beinjg 
employed  on  this  Snbjeii, ; they  have  made  many 
curious  Experiments  and  Oblefvattons  ^bout 
Water  in  general  ; as  of  the  rifing  and  dilap- 
pearing offsprings;  of  artificial  Springs;  of  the 
Water- blafts  of  Tivoly ; of  the  fhintng  of  Dew 
in  a Common  of  Lancashire ; of  the  comparative 
Gravity  of  fait  Water1  and  frefh  yof  the  different 
Weight  of  the  Sea- Water  infernal  Climates 
and  in  feveral  Seatons ; of  thePrefiure  of  Waters 
at  the  feveral  Depths"  under  its  Surface;  of  the  . 
propagaring  Sounds  under  the  Water ; of  the 
refiftance  of  Waters  to  Bodies  of  various  Fi- 
gures, as  they  ate  moved  on  its  Surface,  and  its, 
ieveral  Degrees  of  Force,  that  Vefiels  for  Sailing; 
may  be  made  of  the  beft  Form  for  lafiing  and 
Expedition  ; the  Expanfion  and  Condensation  of 
Water  by  Heat  and  Cold,  and  feveral  Ways  o£ 
Preflu  res  ; the  Torrecellian  Experiment  tried' 
with  Water  ; the  different  Weight  and  Refra- 
«Stion  of  warm  Water  and  cold ; of  the  living 
<of  fame  Fiihes,  and  the  dying  of  others  in  the 

Water 
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Waiter,  after  the  PrefTure  of  the  Air  is  taken 
away  in  a rarifying  Engine  ; of  raifing  Water 
above  its  Standard  by  Suilion,  with  many  fudl 
ufeful  Experiments.  * 

2.  Handicraft  Employments,  notwithdand- 
ing  they  have  been  mod  of  them  ufed  many 
Ages,  yet  have  received  mod  of  them  many 
Improvements  from  the  Experiments  of  thefe 
learned  Inquirers.  It  was  the  Fault  of  the 
Ancients,  that  they  made  all  their  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy  utterly  ulelefs  in  refpe&  of  the  good 
of  Mankind,  referving  it  for  the  Retirements 
of  their  wife  Men,  without  any  Helper  Benefit 
defigned  for  the  Vulgar,  either  in  City  or 
Countryr  But  our  Modern  experimental  Phi- 
Jofopliers  are  now  refofved  to  bring  teaming 
down  again  into  Mens  Sight  and  Pra&ife,  and 
put  it  into  a Condition  of  danding  out  againd 
the  Invadons  of  Time  and  Barbarifm,  by  eda- 
hlifhing  it  upon  fuch  a Foundation,  as  that* 
Men  mud  lole  their  Lives  and  Hands,  before 
they  can  be  made  to  forget,  or  willing  to  part 
with  fuch  Pleafures  and  Conveniences  of  Life* 
What  they  have  done  in  this  kind,  may  be  re~4 
duced  to  thefe  two  Heads : 

i*.  What  Arts  being  of  old  very  imperfed!,’  , 
they  have  aimed;  brought  to  the  htghelS 
Pitch  of  Perfection. 

2.  What  Arts  they  have  much  helped  by  in- 
venting  new  Inftruments  for  the  better  and 
more  f'peedy  working,  and  accurate  per-* 
forming. 

i.  As  to  the  Arts,  which  Antiquity  indeed 
had  Lome  Knowledge  of,  but  have  been  derived 
U 4 down 
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down  to  us  very  iihperfedh  Thefe  the  Learned 
of  thefe  later  Ages,  have  by  their  Experiments 
brought  to  almoft  the  hjgheft  Perfc&ion.  We  , 
may  inftance  in  a few;  as  I.  The  applying  of 
the  Motion  of  Pendulums  to  Clocks  and 
Watches,  by  which  the  Meafures  of  Time  are 
brought  almoft  to  an  exadf  Regulation.  The 
Honour  and  Reputation  of  this  ufeful  Inven- 
tion, mud  be  attributed  to  Hugenws,  a learned 
Gentleman  of  the  Low-Comtreys , who  has  be- 
llowed his  Pains  on  many  Parts  of  the  Specula- 
tive and  Pra&ical  Mathematicks  with  wonderful 
Succefs  : But  as  the  Beginnings  of  all  Arts  are 
a little  rude  and  unpolilhed,  till  the  little  Jogs 
are  rubbed  off  by  Experience  and  Time,  To  this 
worthy  Gentleman  would  not  venture  it  into 
the  World,  till  he  had  received  the  Confirma-  ; 
tion  and  Approbation  of  our  Royal  Society,  who 
haying  made  divers  Trials,  from  which  he  made 
feveral  Alterations  and  Amendments,  brought 
it  to  an  admirable  Perfection : For  they  firft  tried 
the  Motion  of  Pendulous  Bodies  of  various 
Shapes,  and  contrived  the  beft  Figure  (as  near 
as  they  could)  of  a Pendulum  for  Motion,  de- 
termined the  length  of  Pendulums,  and  found 
out  the  Velocity  of  Motion  propagated  by  a ve- 
ry long  extended  Wire,  which  they  did  not  fo 
much  for  the  Ufe  of  Clocks,  as  in  Order  to  the 
explaining  the  Motion  of  the  Planets.  They 
made  alfo  farther  Trials  of* the  circular  and  com-  . 
plicated  Motions  of  Pendulums,  to  explain  the 
Hypothefis  of  the  Moon's  moving  about  the 
Earth,  and  compared  the  Motions  of  a Circular 
Pendulum,  with  the  Motion  of  a (freight  one, 
by  which  Means  the  Motions  of  Clocks  and 
Watches  are  brought  to  almoft  an  unerring  Ex- 

aftnefs 
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aftnefs,  of  which  the  Benefits  are  almoft  infinite# 

2.  The  Excellency  of  our  Optick  Glaiies. 

The  Enzfifh  of  late  Years,  have  gotten  an  Art 
of  making  Glafs  finer  than  that  of  Venice.  This 
Invention  was  at  firft  brought  into  our  Coun- 
try, by  the  Care  and  Expence  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  has  mightily  been  advanced 
by  the  lnduliry  of  the  Learned,  who  have 
found  out  Inftruments  for  grinding  thefe  Opticit 
Glafles,  in  the  exa&eft  Manner  poffible,  and 
adapting  them  to  the  Sight.  Many  are  the  ex- 
cellent Fruits  of  their  Labour  in  this  Kind,  for 
they  have  invented  double  Telefcopes,  and  feve- 
ral  fingle  ones,  but  of  divers  Lengths,  from  hs 
to  fixty  Foot  long,  with  a convenient  Apparatus 
for  the  managing  of  them,  and  feveral  Contri- 
vances in  them  for  meafuring  Diameters,  and 
Parts  of  the  Planets,  and  For  finding  the  true 
Pofi lion  and  Di  Ranee  of  the  final  1 Fixed  Stars  - 
and  Satellites.  By  help  of  thefe  InRruments  it  *:  j 
is,  that  ARronomy  is  come  to  a great  Perfection,*  , y 
and  many  Things  otherwife  indifcernible  in  the  . t 
Heaven,  are  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
curious  Inquirer : as  about  Saturn,  its  Propor- 
tion, and  the  Shado  w of  its  Ring ; the  Phafes 
of  Jupiter,  its  Spots,  Verticity,  and  Satellites; 

Spots  in  the  Lady  of  Mars , and  its  whirling  ; 
about  its  own  Centre  ; and  the  Eclipfes  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  moR  of  them  never  before  taken  t 
Notice  of  by  any  of  our  ARronomers.  So  con-  > 
fiderable  an  Invention  is  to  be  obferved  from  fo  > 
mean  a Matter.  And  as  by  Glafc,  Things  di-* 

Rant  are  made  evident  to  our  Sight,  fo  alfo 
many  Things  that  are  prefent  and  near  u%  but 
through  their  Sinallnefs  efcape  our  Eyes,  are  by  * > 
another  Sort  of  GLfTe?,  called  Microfcopes,  made 
. , ’ U 5 pl  in . » 
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plain  to  our  Observation.  Before  this  Invent 
tiott,  the  chief  help  that  was  given  to  the  Eves 
by  Glafles,  was  only  to  ftrengthen  the  dim 
Sight  of  old  Age;  but  now  by  Means- of  this> 
excellent  Inftrumentj  we  have  a far  greater 
Number  of  different  Things  revealed  to  u?r 
than  were  contained  in  the  vifible  UnivciTe  be- 
fore, and  we  by  the  Ufe  of  them  feem  to  be  in 
a new  World  at  Home.  Thus  in  two  mod  ufe- 
fiil,  though  mean  Arts  (as  they  are  edeem’d)' 
have  the  Learned  of  thefe  Days  fignalized  them- 
ielves. 

2.  And  in  all  the  other  Arts  they  have  con- 
tributed fo  much,  that  they  may  be  efleemed 

fmall  Benefadfors  to  them,  in  advancing  their 
jPerfedfion,  and  inventing  Indruments  for  the 
snore  eafy  and  exabl  working  of  them,  it 
would  be  too  tedious  a Work  to  give  a full 
Catalogue  of  them  all,  and  therefore  the  mod 
aafeful  iliall  only  be  here  mention’d,  viz.  An 
iioop  of  the  fixed  Stars  in  the  Zodiack,  for  the 
ipeedy  finding  of  the  Impofition  in  the  Eclip- 
tick,  and  for  the  knowing  the  Extent  of  Con- 
flellations.  A great  many  new  Ways  of  making 
Indruments  for  keeping  Time  very  exactly,  both 
with  Pendulums  and  without  them,  whereby 
the  Intervals  of  Time  may  be  meafured  both  at 
Land  and  Sea.  An  Univerfal  Standard  or  Mea- 
fure  of  Magnitudes,  by  the  help  of  a Pendulum 
ffiever  before  attempted.  Several  Sorts  of  Indru- 
ments  for  the  compreHing  and  rarifying  the  Air- 
as  alio  a Wheel-Barometer,  and  other  In li ru- 
men ts  for  finding  the  Preffure  of  the  Air,  and 
ferving  to  fore-  fhew  the  Changes  of  Weather. 
An  exa$  Pair  of  Scales  for  trying  a great  Num- 
ber of  Magnetical  Experiments,  and  finding  the 

mod 
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moft  exaii  Gravity  of  feveral  kinds  of  Bodies. 
An  Inftrument  for  meafurrng  the  Swiftnefs  and 
Strength  of  the  Wind.  An  Inftrument  for  raifmg 
a continual  Stream  of  Water,  by  turning  round 
a moveable  Valve  within  the  hollow  of  a clofe 
Cylindrical  Barrel.  Several  kinds  of  Thermo- 
meters for  dilcovering  the  Heat  or  Cold  of  the 
Air.  An  Inftrument  for  planting  of  Corn.  Di- 
vers forts  of  Hygrofcopes  made  with  fevera! 
Subftances,  for  difcovering  the  Drynefs  and 
Moifture  of  the  Air.  Several  kinds  of  Ways 
to  examine  the  Goodnefs  and  Badneis  of  Water. 
Several  kinds  of  Otacoufticon?,  or  lnftruments  - 
to  improve  the  Senfe  of  Hearing.  Divers  Models 
©f  Chariots,  and  other  Inftruraents  for  progres- 
sive Motion.  A Chariot- way- wifer  meafuring 
exactly  the  Length  of  the  Way  of  the  Chariot 
or  Coach,  to  which  it  is  applied.  An  Inftru- 
ment  for  making  Screws  with  great  difpatch.  _ 
A Way  of  preferving  the  moft  exadVImpreflion*  * 
of  any  Seal,  Medal,  or  Sculpture,  and  that  in 
a Metal  harder  than  Silver.  Many*  more  they 
have  invented,  which  are' omitted,  becaufe  thefe 
are  fufficient  to  lhew,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any 
Art  or  Trade,  how  meanloever,  but  they  have 
made  fome  confiderable  Additions  to  it  for  the 
common  Goovd.  And  now  having  conffdered  the; 
Improvements  they  have  made  in  our  Arts  and 
Trades  by  Land,  1 ftiall  proceed  to  our  Mari- 
time Affairs,  and  fee  if  they  have  vouchiafed 
that  hazardous  Employment  any  Affiftance  5. 
which  ihall  be  my  next  Head  of  Mechanical 
Arts. 

4.  Building  of  Ships,  and  the  whole  Art  of 
Navigation, with  the  various  Trade  and  Employ- 
ments buffed  about  the  fitring  out  of  a Ship  either 

for 
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for  Merchandize  or  War.  Fi filing  or  Sailing,  or 
any  other  Bufinefs  or  Work  at  Sea,  have  all 
been  particularly  confidered  in  thefe  later  Ages 
by  the  Learned,  and  by  their  Induftry  and  Ex- 
periments much  improved.  Antiquity  gives  us 
an  Account  of  Ships,  and  Sea-fights,  Merchan- 
dizes and  Piracies,  as  if  Navagation  had  come 
to  fome  Perfe&ion  in  thofe  Ages,  when  the 
Phoenicians  and  Tyrians  were  great  merchandiz- 
ing Cities,  and  Xerxes's  Fleet  maintain’d  a Sea- 
Fight  with  the  Grecians : But  alas  ! their  Ships 
were  little  better  than  large  fiat-bottom’d  Boats, 
and  their  Voyages  little  more  than  creeping  by 
the  Shores  from  one  City  to  another,  or  to  lome 
Iflands  adjoining.  They  knew  nothing  of  the. 
Great  Sea  : Hly.cuUs' s Pillars,  now  called  the 
Straights,  was  with  them  the  End  of  the  World, 
and.all  their  Sail  was  within  the  Adriatic k , Ar- 
thipelago , and  Mediterranean  Seas.  Tis  hot 
ihuch  above  a Century  fince  the  Portugm^e^ 
who  fird  adventured  into  the  Great  Sea,  and  1 
difeovered  many  Countries  in  Africa  and  the 
Eaji- Indies^  yet  had  neither  Skill  nor  Courage  to. 
venture  into  the  wide  Ocean,  but  proiecutcd  ail, 
their  Trade  by  Goading.  Ships  of  great  Bur- 
then, and  the  Mariners  Compafs,  by  which. 
Sailing  in  the  main  Ocean  bee « me : feafible.  and 
fafe,  are  the  Invention  of  a late  Poftahy,  and 
have  within  a few  Years  beep  much  improved 
by  the  Inquiries  of  Sagacious  Men,*  for.  they 
have  employed  much  Time  in  examining  the 
Fa  brick  of  Ships,  and  have  tried  what  Figures 
of  fwi mining  Bodies  are  fitted  for  Expedition, 
and  leaf!  apt  to  be  overturn’d,  that  they  might 
make  a true  Theory  of  the. Forms  of  Ships  and 
Boats  for  all  Uies.  They  have  inquired  into  the 

Nature 
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Nature  of  their  Sails,  and  other  Parts  of  a Ship, 
to  find  in  what  Fafhion  their  Sails  ought  to 
be  made  mod  conveniently;  the  Shapes  of  Keels  j 
the  Sorts  of  Timber  .’fitteft  to  build  them  with, 
and  have  bufied  themfelves  in  planting  Firs  for 
Mails,  and  in  bettering  Pitch,  and  Tar,  and 
Tackling,  for  which  they  doubtlefs  deferve, 
and  have  the  Thanks  of  all  our  Merchants,  Ma- 
hers of  Ships,  Mariners,  and  Sailors,  who  reap 
the  Benefit  of  their  Labours. 

Befides,  the  many  ufeful  Experiments  about 
the  Load  hone  (above-mentioned)  they  have  in- 
vented divers  other  Inftruments  for  the  Benefit 
of  Navigation,  viz.  Three  feveral -Quadrants 
made  after  three  new  Contrivances,  which,  tho* 
they  are  not  above  eighteen  Inches  in  the  Dia- 
meter, and  fo  are  eafily  manageable  in  any  Place 
by  Land  or  Sea,  yet  are  far  more  exad  than  the 
bell  that  have  been  hitherto  uied,  either  for 
Agronomical  Observations,  or  taking  Angles 
at  Land.  Another  Inflrument  for  taking  At. gh& 
by  Reflection,,  by  which  Means  the  Eye  at  the 
fame  Time  lees  the  two  Objects,  both  as  touch- 
ing iivthe  tame  Point,  though  difiant  almoft  to 
a. Semicircle,  which  is  of  great  U--fe  for  making 
ejfadt  Obiervations  at  Sea.  A new  kind  of  Back- 
ftaft  for  taking  of  the'Suifs  Altitude  by  the 
Shadow  and  Horizon,  which  is  fo  contrived,, 
tiiat  though  the  Shadow  be  at  three  Foot  di- 
flance,  or  as  much  more  as  is  defired,  yet  there 
Thai  I not  be  the  leafl  Penumbra,  and  the  Sha- 
dow may  be  d.iAinguifhed  to  the  fourth  Part  of 
a Minute.  Several  kinds  of  Levels  for  finding 
the  true  Horizon,  when  by  one,  lint  above  a Foot 
.Jong,  the  Horizontal  Line  may  be  found  with- 
out 
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out  the  Error  of  many  Seconds  5 all  which  ar* 
©f  great  Ufe  to  Sailors. 

Other  new  Inventions  they  have,  which, 
though  of  no  great  Benefit  in  Navagation,  yet 
may  be  of  Advantage  to  Merchants  and  Travel- 
lers, viz,.  A new  Indrument  for  fetching  up  any 
Subdance  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  whether 
Sand,  Shells,  Clay,  Stones,  Minerals,  or  Metals. 
A new  Bucket  for  examining  and  fetching  up 
whatever  Water  is  found  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Sea,  or  at  any  Depth,  and  for  bringing  it  up 
wirhout  mixing  with  the  other  Water  of  the 
Sea,  through  which  it  pades.  Two  new  Ways  of 
founding  the  Depth  of  the  Sea  without  a Line,; 
for  examining  the  greated  Depth  of  the  Sea  in 
thole  Parts  mat  are  remote  from  Land  ; with 
many  other  Experiments  both  ufeful  and  cu- 
rious. 

I he  Pearl  Fifhing  about  the  I Hand  of  £ eilotr 
in  the  E aft* Indies,  is  a late  though  very  gainful 
Sea-Trade.  The  Manner  of  it  is  this  : At  a fev 
time  of  the  Year  the  Divers  come  with  their 
Bans,  bringing  with  them  a certain  Quantity 
of  fquare  Stones  in  every  Boat,  upon  which, 
they  go  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  ha- 
ving given  a Token  to  their  Companions,  when 
they  think  it  Time  to  be  hauled  up.  Each  Stone 
pays  a Tribute  to  the  Company.  Before  they  go 
down,  they  provide  againd  the  Danger,  by 
making  their  Wills,  and  taking  leave  of  their 
Friends,  and  then  fanning  the  Stones  to  their 
Feet,  go  down  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  naked, 
without  any  Artifice.  The  Oy tiers  or  Shell-fifty 
which  they  bring  up,  they  do  not  open,  but 
lay  them  on  Heaps  or  in  Holes  by  the  Sides  of 
the  Shore.  When  the  Diving  Tune  is  ended. 
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the  Merchants  come  and  buy  thefe  Heap^  ac- 
cording as  they  can  agree,  not  knowing  whe- 
ther they  fhal!  get  any  Thing. or  na  Tis  very 
probable,  this  Trade  might  be  more  gainful  anal 
lefe  hazardous,  if  it  were  managed' with  more 
Art  (for  it  does  not  appear,  that  thefe  Divers* 
are  any  other,  than  fuch  as  Poverty  or  Cove- 
teoulnefs  has  made  defperate)  and  therefore  the 
Learned  have  invented  feveral  Inliruments  to* 
fender  their  Diving:  more  fafe,  and- for  a longer 
Time,  via A Ball,,  wherein  a Man  may  conti- 
nue at  a corvfiderabie  Depth  under  Water 
for  half  an  Hour  without  the  kali  Inconve- 
nience. An  Instrument  wherein  the  Diver  may 
continue  long  ut^deit  Water,  and  walk  to  and 
fro,  and  make  ute  of  his  Strength  and  Limbs, 
a}mofi  as  freely  a&  in  the  Air.  A new  Sort  of 
Spectacles,  whereby  Diver  may  fee  any  Thing* 
dhiinClIy  under  Water.  A new  Way  of  convey- 
ing the  Air  under  Water,  to  any  Depth  for  the 
Ufe  of  Divers  5 which  Inventions,  were  they 
putin  PraCtiie,  wouM  doubt lefs  conduce  much 
to  the  Profit  and  Safety  of  thefe  bold  Adven- 
turers. Thu?  nave  I given  an  Epitome  of  Lome 
of  our  Modern  Improvements  in  Arts*  and 
Sciences, /Which  being  but  a few  of  many,  fuch 
\ as  defoe  a fuller  Knowledge  of  them,  may  have 
recourie  to  our  Phikfophieal  Tr an}, actions , ieveral 
ingenious  Pieces  of  the  Learned  Mr.  Boyle , and 
others  o:  the  Boy  at*  Society,  which  keeping  aCor- 
refponderce  with  molt  of  the  Learned  in  all 
Parts  of  the  World,  will  fully  inform  the  Cu- 
i rious  and  Inquifnive,  how  much  all  Arts  have 
been  of  late  wonderfully  improved,  and  brought 
to  a 1/erfeCtion  far  greater,  than  they  were  in 
foruner  Ages.  There  is  yet  one  kind  more,  that 

ought 
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Pught  not  to  be  omitted  though  it  be  but 
Driefly  touched  on  ; and  that  is, 

3.  The  Arts  and  Engines  of  War,  which 
though  it  be  to  be  wiihed  there  never  had  been 
occafion  for,  efpecially  among  Chriftians,  to 
whofe  peaceable  FrofeHion  Wars  are  as  great  a 
Difgrace,  perhaps  as  Vice;  yet  fince  the  fame 
Engines  and  Inftruments  of  War,  which  ferve 
to  carry  on  the  Defigns  of  Ufurpation,  Tyranny, 
and  Ambition,  are  as  ufeful  for  the  Defence  of 
Xnnocency,  Property  and  juft  Dominion,  there 
qan  be  no  good  Reafon  given,  why  they  may 
not  come  under  our  Confideration,  as  well  as 
any  other  Things.  Indeed,  the  Art  of  Fighting 
was  fo  much  pratftifed  and  ftudied  by  the  An- 
cients, from  Nimrod  down  as  far  as  dugu/ius 
Cafar ; when  to  make  Room  for  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  Swords  were  turned  into  Plow- Shares , and 
Spears  into  Pruning- Hooks ; that  3tis  a Wonder, 
any  little  Stratagem,  Fortification,  or  Weapon 
of  War,  could  have  efcaped  their  Knowledge, 
especially  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were 
very  curious  in  the  difcipline  of  War,  yet  in 
all  thefe  the  greateft  Changes  and  Improvements 
have  been  made  by  modern  Difeoveries,  as  a 
few  Initances  may  clearly  evince.  And, 

1.  As  to  the  Weapons  or  Lnftruments  of  War, 
if  thofe  mult  be  counted  the  1110ft  excellent 
and  ufeful*  which  make  the  greateft  Deftru&ion, 
of  Enemies,  never  any  Tiling  came  near  the 
modern  Invention  of  Guns  and  Gunpowder, 
of  which  we  never  find  fo  much  as  the  leaft 
mention  in  Antiquity,  nor  can  the  Ule  of  them 
be  traced  higher  than  the  Battle  of  FoJJd  Claudia, 
wherein  the  Venetians  by  the  Help  of  thefe,  then 
unknown  Engines  of  War,  obtained  a notable 
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Victory  over  the  Genoefes , A.  D.  1380.  Divine 
Providence  may  ieem  to  have  given  Birth  to  this 
terrible  Invention,  that  fuch  unquiet  Spirits  as 
ftir  up  Wars,  may  fee  the  Flashes  of  his  Anger 
flying  in  their  Faces,  and  roaring  in  their  Eirs, 
that  all  Men  may  grow  more  peaceable,  when 
they  lee  their  Ruin  almoft  unavoidable  by  War, 
both  by  Sea  and  Land.  This  Device  was  de- 
ftruCtive  enou  gh  at  fir  ft,  but  has  been  made 
much  more  fo  by  the  great  Improvements  made 
in  preparing  the  Gunpowder  with  the  beft  Ma- 
terials, vU.  Salt-petre  and  Brimftone  refined, 
and  the  Charcoal  of  Withy  or  Alder,  and  in 
the  exaCtett  Proportion,  viz ,.  fix  or  eight  Parts 
of  Petre,  and  one  apeiee  of  the  other  two,  and 
by  the  Rules  of  managing  the  Guns,  made  with 
the  fineft  Art  and  Form,  for  which  we  have  fe- 
veral Inftruments  or  Engines : As  1.  For  the 
finding  the  Force  of  Gunpowder,  by  Weights, 
Springs,  Sliding,  &c..  2.  For  receiving  and  pre- 
ferring the  Force  of  Gunpowder,  fo  as  to  make 
it  applicable  for  the  performing  any  Motion  de- 
fired.  3.  For  the  examining  the  Recoiling, 
true  Carriage,  and  divers  other  Properties  of 
Guns.  4.  For  trying  the  Swiftnefs  of  Bodies 
fliot  out  of  a Gun:  Which  Rules  being  obferved 
in  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Guns,  as  Canon,  Mor- 
tars, &c.  loaded  after  feveral  Forms,  have  ren*? 
dred  them  the  moft  lerviceable  Engines  of  War, 
which  were  ever  found  out.  Other  Inventions 
of  this  kind  there  are,  but  not  to  be  reckoned 
with  this,  and  fo  fhall  be  fu per fed ed  to  avoid 
tedioufnefs. 

2.  Nor  are  thefe  later  Ages  arrived  at  left 
Perfection,  as  to  Fortifications.  The  Ancients 
contented  themfelves  with  little  more  than  a 

bare 
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bare  Wall  about  their  Towns  and  Cities, 
that  being  fufficient  to  defend  them  againft  the 
Offensive  Weapons  then  in  Ufe  ; but  fince  the 
Sieges  of  Towns  have  been  managed  with  Ca- 
non, again  ft  vvhofe  forcible  Affaults  fingte 
Walls  are  of  little  ufe,  the  Fortifications  of 
Places  have  been  mightily  augmented  and  alter- 
ed into  Curtains,  Bafiions,  Half- Moons,  Rave- 
lins, Horn- works,  Tenails,  Counter-guards, 
Ditches,  and  many  other  Out- works,  to  render 
them  as  impregnable  as  may  be,  though  nothing 
at  laff  proves  fo  flroug  as  to  withftand  tire  Bat- 
teries. The  Difficulty  of  taking  them  with  the 
great  Lofs  of  Mens  Lives  and  expenfe  of  Time 
and  Treafure  , not  the  Impoflibility,  are  the  on- 
ly Difeouragment  ©f  attacking  them,  and  in 
this  it  is,  that  fueh  fortified  Places  mu depend 
for  Security. 

3.  As  for  Stratagems  of  War,  they  depend  fo 
much  upon  Time  and  Place,  the  Bravery  and 
Ingenuity  of  Generals  and  Commanders,  that 
we  can  have  no  better  Rea  fort  to  think  oursdrr 
thefe  later  Ages  have  excelled  the  Ancients,  than 
by  the  Difficulty  of  thofe  Adfions,  which 
have  been  always  attended  with  Succefs,  And 
of  this  we  have  had  fo  great  an  Example  in 
a General  of  our  own  that  as  confider- 
irtg  the  Enemy,  neither  Cafar  nor  Alexander 
made  greater  Conquefis,  fo  by  the  Bravery  of 
the  Attempts,  and  the  Succefs  attending,  we 
muft  judge  that  never  defigns  were  better  laidj 
nor  better  (econded  with  Courage  and  Con- 
du$,  which  will  be  his  more  la&ing  Statue^ 
than  any  of  Stone  or  Brafs* 
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Thus  have  we  a fhort  Account  of  the  Im- 
provements made  by  the  Moderns  in  moft  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  many  new  Inventions  fuper- 
added.  Whether  We  are  yet  Lofers,  by  the 
want  of  what  the  Ancients  enjoy’d  more  than 
we  have  added  or  found  out,  let  the  equal 
Reader  judge.  If  we  have  Reafon  to  lament  the 
Lofs  of  fome  Things  never  to  be  recovered* 
we  have  Hopes,  that  as  many  Things  of  great 
; Ufe  have  been  lately  invented,  fo  if  this  inqui- 
fitive  Genius  remains  in  the  Men  of  this  Age, 
as  we  have  no  Reafon  to  fear  but  it  will,  we 
may  not  doubt,  but  in  fome  few  Years 
our  Lodes  may  be  wholy  recovered  f Many 
Things  are  yet  in  Embryo,  and  daily  Experiments 
are  making  ahnoft  in  every  Art.  The  moft  in- 
genious Heads  are  at  Work  to  com  pleat  every  “ 
Thing,  that  can  be  fuppofed  defective  m all 
Things  ufeful,  though  they  are  not  yet  brought 
to  light,  till  their  Benefit  can  be  made  more 
certain.  Let  the  Curious  and  fueh.as  are  deftv 
rous  to -know  the  Progtefs  of  fudh  Endeavours 
look  interfile  Pbitofopbwal  TranfABifys^  and  other 
Treatifes  of  the  Royal  Society  in'  England,  and 
Royal  Academy  in  Parts , and  they  will  find  the 
Learned  of  this  Age,  as  diligent  to  retrieve  the 
Lofs,  as  our  Anceftors  were  earelefs  in  the  Ufe 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  They  are  making 
Trials  in  the  Fire  and  Flame,  in  the  Air,  and 
Water,  Mines  and  Metals,  Stones  and  Vegeta- 
bles, Beafts  and  lifters.  Heat  and  Cold,  Rarity 
and  Denfity,  Pre’ffure  and  Levity,  Fluidity  and 
Firmnefs,  Light  and  Sounds,  Tafte  and  Smell, 
Colours,  Motion,  and  all  Things,  that  can  be 
any  Ways  feiviceable  to  the  Good  and  Welfare 
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Man.  And  no  Doubt,  but  God  will  To 
w lefs  their  Innocent  and  Pious  Endeavours,  io 
full  of  Charity  and  Goodnefs,  that  they  fhali 
not  fail  to  produce  fuch  Effeds  of  their  Dili- 
gence and  Charge,  as  fhail  make  ttmir  Memo- 
ries precious  to  a late  Pofterity,  and  , if  not 
wholly  recover  our  LolTes, 
eoniiderabte. 
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BOOKS  Printed  for  and  Sold  by  Johtl 
Nicholfon  at  the  QueenV-Arms  in 
Little-Britain. 

1 - \ ■ •'  \ : 

FOLIO. 

i.  ISHOP  Taylor’s  Life  of  Chrifjt,  with 
Dr.  Cave’s  Live’s  of  the  Apoftles,  the  laft 
Edition  with  many  Cuts. 

2.  Wifeman’s  Surgery,  the  laft  Edition. 

3.  Cowells  Interpreter  of  Law-Terms,  the  laft 
Edition. 

4.  Sanford’s  Genealogical  Hiftory,  the  fecond 
Edition  enlarged  by  Mr.  Stebbing. 

5.  jeakes  Compleat  Body  of  Arithmetick,  fol. 

6.  Hammond’s  Annotations  on  the  New  Te- 
ftament,  the  8th  Edition. 

7.  Archbifhop  Tillotfon’s  Works  Compleat, 
in  3 Vols.  with  large  Indexes  to  the  Whole. 

8.  Dr.  Harris’s  Lexicon  Technicum,  or  Uni- 
verfal  Didionaiy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  firft 
Vol.  with  Cuts,  the  fecond  Edition. 

p.  — Second  Vol.  with  Cuts. 

10.  Bilhop  Pearfon  on  the  Creed,  the  pth  E- 
dition,  with  an  Index  not  in  any  former  Edition. 
it.  Dr.  Harris’s  Colledtion  of  Voyages,  in 

2 Vol. 

12.  Hiftory  of  England,  by  Daniel,  Herbert, 
Cambden,  and  all  the  beft  Authors,  in  3 Vols. 

13.  Mr.  Stephen  Charnock’s  Works  compleat, 
in  2 Vols. 

14.  Dr.  Plot’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfordshire, 
with  many  Cuts,  the  2d  Edition. 

15.  Mr.  William  Allen’s  Works  compleat. 

16.  Mr.  Collier’s  Hiftorical  Dictioiiary,  in 

3 Vols. 

x 5 
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17*  rrr.  His  Eeclefiaftical  Hiftory  compleat,  in 
2 Vols. 

— - The  2d  Vol.  alone. 

1 8.  Evelyn’s  Sylva,  or  a Difcourfe  of  Foreft 
Trees,  the  lad  Edition,  fol. 

ip.  Dr.  Comber’s  Works,  or  a Difcourfe  on 
the  Common- Prayer,  fird  Vol. 

20.  — His  Works,  the  2d  Vol. 

21.  Tyrilfs  Hidory  of  England,  in  7 Vols. 

22.  Puffendorfs  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations, 
the  2d  Edit. 

23.  Dr.  Burnet,  Mader  of  the  Charter-Houle, 
his  Theory  of  the  Earth  complear,  3d  Edit. 

24.  Beaumont’s  Pfyche,  or  love’s  Myderies, 
the  2d  Edition. 

25.  Dr.  Nichol’s  Comment  on  the  Common- 
Prayer,  com  pleat  in  large  Folio,  the  2d  Edition. 

26.  Hooker’s  Ecclefia (heal  Policy,  lad  Edition. 

27.  Beylin’s  Cofmography,  \vithE%Bohun’s 
Additions,  being  a third  more  than  in  any 
former  Edition. 

28.  Mr.  Moll’s  newed  and  bed  Map  of  Great 
Britain,  in  one  Imperial  Sheet,  Price  i s. 

2p.  The  Heads  of  all  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Great  Britain,  curioufiy  engraven  by  Vande- 
bank,  Mr.  White,  and  other  the  bed  Artids, 
being  31  in  all,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
King  George  inciudve,  Ornamental  for  a Dining- 
Room,  Stair- Cafe,  &c. 

30.  Mr.  Matthew  Pool’s  Annotations  on  the 
whole  Bible,  in  2 Vols.  the  4th  Edition. 

31.  Efq:  Bohun’s  Geographical  Dictionary, 
lhe  4th  Edition. 

32.  Willoughby  of  Birds,  with  many  Cuts. 

33.  Adam’s  Index  Villaris,.  or  Account  of  all 
the  Towns,  Villages,  &c.  in  England. 

In 
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34.  Corpus  omnium  vet.  Postarum  Latinorum* 
2 Vols. 

In  the  Prefs. 

35.  An  exa<5t  Set  of  Scripture-Maps ; to  which 
is  added,  feveral  Plates  of  the  Ornaments  of 
the  Temple,  and  other  Things  mentioned  in  the 
facred  Books,  with  an  Account  printed  thereto 
explaining  the  Geography,  and  all  the  other 
Figures,  and  referring  to  the  Chapter  and  Verfej 
uieful  to  bind  with  any  Folio  Bible  • Mr.  Poole’s 
Annotations,  Dr.Hammond,  Mr. Henry,  Mr.Bur- 
cher,  or  any  that  have  written  on  the  Bible* 
in  Fol.  Being  the  be  ft  ever  yet  done.  The  fame 
will  be  fold  alone  for  thole  that  have  the  Bible 
already  bound  in  Fol. 

56.  Vitruvius  Britannicus  , or  the  Britifh 
Architect ; containing  200  large  Folio  Plates 
engrav  d by  the  beft  Hands  in  2 Vols.  in  Fol.  all 
delineated  from  the  Buildings,  or  the  Original 
Drawings  of  the  Architects,  who  have  molt  ge- 
ne ron  fly  promoted  this  ufeful  Undertaking,  by 
C.  Campbell,  ].  V.  D.  the  Imperial  Paper  of 
, the  2~ Vols,  is  4 Guineas  to  Subfcribers,  the 
Royal  is  3 Guineas ; there  thall  be  no  more  print- 
ed then  iubfcnbed  for. 

37.  All  the  Bilhopricks  of  England  in  26  large 
Copper-Plates  on  Elephant  Paper  with  the 
Churches,  &c.  that  of  London  is  done  as  a Spe- 
cimen, and  the  reft  going  on. 

QUARTO. 

ijLIISTORY  of  the  Bible  with  near  250 

*--*■  Copper  Cuts,  done  into  Englilh  from 
the  Sieur  de  Roymont,  recommended  by  Dr.  Hor- 
neck  and  other  Divines. 

2.  Bi^ 
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2.  Bifhop  Patrick's  Paraphrafc  and  Annota- 
tions on  Job,  Pfalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclefiattes, 
and  Song  of  Solomon,  in  2 Vols. 

3.  The  Roads  of  England  with  Mr.  Mordens 
57  Maps,  viz.  a Map  of  each  County,  ufeful  for 
all  Travellers,  and  of  eafie  Carriage. 

4.  Mr.  Moll’s  24  Maps  of  Europe,  ufeful  to 
all  that  read  the  News,  or  have  Mr.  Eachard’s 
Gazeteer. 

5.  Bifhop  Overall’s  Convocation-Book. 

6.  Bifhop  Parker’s  Law  of  Nature 

7.  Webfter  of  Metals. 

8.  Danet’s  Dictionary  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities  with  Maps. 

9.  Compleat  Body  of  Sea-Laws,  the  2d  Edition. 

10.  — — Of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Qparto. 

1 1.  Watfons  Copy-Book,  the  largeft,  P.  2 s.  6 d. 

12.  — Small  Copy  Book,  Price  6d. 

13.  Atlas  Geographus,  or  a Compleat  Body  of 
Geography,  the  whole  for  Europe,  in  2 Vols. 
4to, with  about  100  Maps  and  Cuts, by  Mr.Molh 

14.  For  Afia,  in  1 Vol.  with  30  Maps,  &c, 

15.  For  Africa,  in  1 Vol.  with  20  Maps,  &c. 

16.  Britania  Antiqua  & Nova,  or  a New 
Defcription  of  England,  in  the  Way  Mr.  Camb- 
den  did  his,  with  above  go  new  Maps,  Cuts, 
$£c.  Number  1,  2 and  3,  are  out,  and  the  relt 
going  on. 

17.  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,  Medica,  Chirur- 
gica,  &c.  with  many  hundred  Cuts;  and  in 
the  whole,  is  above  100  particular  Trads  never 
before  in  Englifh,  is  now  compleat  in  3 Vols. 
with  large  Index  to  all  the  3 Volf. 

18.  Cluverii  Geograph,  cum  Notis  Bunonis, 
Reiskii,  Hekelii,  &c.  ,‘huic  Edit.  London.  Ad- 
ditur  quicquid^Cellario,  Luytflo,  &c. 

Jp.  A 
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19.  Acompleat  Treatife-of  Drugs,  by  Pomet, 
Lemery,  &c.  with  500  Copper  Cuts. 

OCTAVO. 

1.  T>  I S H O P Taylors  Holy  Living  and  Dying, 
the  25th  Edition. 

2.  — His  Liberty  of  Prophefying. 

3.  Farnaby  s Rhetorick,  englifh’d  by  Stevens, 
in  two  Sheets. 

4.  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  written  by  the 
greateft  Men  of  the  Times,  from  the  Time  of 
King  James  I.  to  this  prefent  Time,  colledied  in- 
to 4V0IS.  and  fome  of  them  illuftratcd  with 
many  Cuts. 

5.  Lady  Chudley’s  Eflays  and  Poems, in  2 Vols. 

6.  The  whole  Works  of  Mr.  John  Oldham, 
with  his  Cut/ 

7.  Mr.  Cotton’s  Poems,  viz.  Scaronides— Won- 
ders of  the  Peak-  -Lucian  burlefqu'd,  &c. 

8.  Mr.  Nclfon’s  Difcourfe  of  all  the  Feafts  and 
Fafts  of  the  Church,  the  5th  Edition. 

9.  Dr.  Sparks  Difcourfe  of  all  the  Feafts  and 
Feftivals  of  the  Church,  with  many  Cuts,  &c. 

10.  Bifhop  Patrick's  WitnefTes  to  Christianity 
compi.  in  1 Vol. 

11.  L Eflrange  s Tranflation  of  jEfop’s  Fables, 
with  Reflexions  on  each  Fable,  in  8vo. 

12.  — His  Tranflation  of  Erafmus’s  Collo- 
quies, 8vo. 

13.  — Of  Tullies  Offices,  8vo. 

14.  — Of  Jofephus,  3 Vol. 

15.  — Of  Seneca’s  Morals. 

16  Boyle  of  Gemms. 

17  -—Of  Effluviums. 

18  Lord  Sandwich’s  Art  of  Metals,  8vo.‘ 

19.  CoileXanea  Chimica,  Svo. 

20.  Ripley’s 
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20.  Ripley’s  Works  of  the  Philofopher’s  Stone 

21.  Mercantile  Arithmetick,  or  the  neweli 
and  mod  eafie  Way  to  attain  that  Art  for  the 
Ufe  of  Bufinefs. 

22.  Eachard’sEcclefiaftical  Hiftory,  in  2 Vols. 

23.  — Roman  Hi  dory  eompleat,  in  5 Vols. 

24.  Firft  and  2d  Vols.  alone.. 

25.  Billiop  Wilkins’s  Mathematical  Works, 
viz.  World  in  the  Moon,  Mathematical  Magick, 
Secret  and  Swift  MefTenger,  &c.  with  his  Life. 

26.  Mr.  Ozanam’s  Recreations  Mathematical 
and  Phyfical,  laying  down  and  folving  many 
profitable  and  delightful  Problems  of  Arithme- 
tick, Geometry,  Opticks,  Gnomonicks,  Coimo- 
graphy,  Mechanicks,  Phyficks,  and  Pyrotechny, 
illullrated  with  many  Cuts. 

27.  Dr.  Wake,  now  LordBifhop  of  Lincoln, 
his  Genuine  Epililes  of  Ignatius,  &c. 

28.  Dionis  (now  Principal  Surgeon  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy)  his  Anatomy  with  many 
Figures. 

25?.  --  His  eompleat  Body  of  Surgery,  with 
federal  Cuts. 

30.  Mufgrave  de  Arthritide. 

31.  Le  Clerk’s  Compleat  Surgeon  with  Ban- 
dages, the  5th  Edition  in  1 21110. 

32.  — Second  Part  i2mo 

33.  Hofpital  Surgeon,  2d  Edition,  with  Ver- 
dune  of  Bandage.  121110. 

34.  Xeils  Anatomy,  the  4th Edition. 

3*5.  An  Abridgment  of  Etmullers  Works,  the 
2d  Edition,  8vo. 

36.  New  Curiofities  in  Art  and  Nature,  by 
M.L  emery,  Svo. 

37.  The  whole  Comical  Works  of  M.  Scar- 

ron 
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rcnr,  containing  his  Comical  Romance,  Sec.  the 
3d  Edition. 

38.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut’s  Srate  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  with  Cuts. 

39.  La  Hontains  Voyages  to  the  North  Ame- 
rica, with  many  Cuts,  in  2 Vols.  Svo. 

40.  The  fir  ft  Voyages  of  the  Dutch  to  the 
Eaft-Indies,  Svo. 

41.  The  Travels  of  a Saxon  Phyfician  through 
Lower  Germany,  England,  Holland,  Sic. 

42.  Degg’s  Parfon’s  Counfellor,  the  6th  Edit. 

43.  BiiRop  Wilkins’s  Sermons  com  pleat  in 
one  Vol.  publifhed  by  Bifhop  Ti  1 lotion. 

44.  Charon  of  Wifdom,  tranflated  into  En- 
gliih  by  Dr.  Stanhope,  in  2 Vols. 

45.  Bifhop  Wilkins’s  Natural  Religion,  the 
lali  Edition. 

46.  Dr.  Hicks’s  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Eccle- 
fiafticornm,  or  a Collection  of  TraCfs,  by  Bi- 
tfiop  Pearfon,  &c.  in  Defence  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

47.  The  Gentleman’s  Dictionary  in  3 Parts 
compleat,  with  Cuts. 

48.  Bifhop  Williams’s  Sermons  at  Boyle’s  Le- 
ctures, 8ec. 

49.  Dr.  Conant’s  Sermons,  5 Vols. 

50.  Dr.  Hickes’s  Devotions  according  to  the 
Ancient  Way  of  Offices  Reformed,  Svo. 

51.  Dr.  Floyer’sPulfe- Watch,  firftPart  8vo; 

52.  — r—  Second  Part  8 vo. 

53.  — — His  Touchftone  of  Medicines  in 

2 Vols.  I' 

54.  — Of  Animal  Humours,  Sec. 

55.  — His  Tranflation  of  the  Sybilline  Ora- 
cles, with  Note*. 

56  Abridg- 
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5 6.  Abridgment  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  World,  • 
4 Vols.  8vo. 

57  Dr.  Salmon's  Polygraphyfy,  with  many  i 
Cuts,  laft  Edition,  8vo. 

58.  — His  Difpenfatory. 

5 9.  The  Duke  of  Leeds’s  Letters,  in  which 
are  many  curious  Things  which  were  tranf- 
aXed  during  his  being  Lord  High  Treafurer,  the 
2d  Edition. 

60.  The  prefent  State  of  Great  Britain,  by 
Dr.  Chamber  lain. _ 

6 1.  — By  Mr.  Meige  and  feveral  others,  the 
3d  Edition. 

6 2.  The  whole  Critical  Works  of  M.  Rapin, 
containing  all  his  Reflexions  and  Companions, 
in  2 Vols.  Svo. 

63.  Dr.  Scot’s  Chriflian  Life,  in  5 Vols.  Svo. 
comp  lea  r. 

64.  -r-  His  Difcourfes,  in  2 Vol. 

65.  — His  Sermons  in  his  Life-time,  in  one 
Vol.  the  whole  Works  being  8 Vols.  8vo. 

66.  Love-Letters  from  a Nobleman  to  his 
Sifter,  the  3 Parts  in  1 Vol.  8vo. 

67.  Shakefpear’s  Works,  the  4th  Vol.  con- 
taining all  his  Poems,  with  Critical  Remarks  011 
his  other  Works. 

68.  Herodotus’s  Hiftory  done  into  Englifh, 
by  Mrlfaac  Litlebury,  in  2 Vols. 

69.  Bcccace’s  Novels  compleat,  being  100  in 
1 Vol.  8 vo.  with  Cuts. 

70.  Mr.  Collier’s  Efl'ays,  the  firft  and  fecond 
kVol.  6th  Edition. 

71.  Gordon’s  Geograph.  Grammar,  with  many 
Maps. 

72.  Dr.  Potter’s  Antiquities  of  Greece,  with 
many  Cuts,  2 Vols.  the  3d  Edition. 


73.  Mr. 
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73.  Mr.  Kennet’s  Roman  Antiquities,  with 
many  Cuts,  in  i Vol.  8vo.  . 

74.  Le  Vaugion’s  Compleat  Body  of  Chirur- 
gical  Operations,  with  Cuts. 

75.  Madam  Dunois  Works,  containing  her 
Tales  of  the  Fairies,  her  Memoirs,  &c.  the  2d 
Edition  with  24  Cuts. 

76.  The  Britifh  Empire  in  America,  or  the 
Hiftory  of  her  Majefty’s  Plantations  in  the  Welt- 
Indies,  with  Maps  of  each  of  them,  in  2 Vol.  8vo. 

77.  Mr.  Boyer’s  Ingenious  Companion  in 

French  and  English.  . 

78.  — - His  French  Grammar,  5th  Edition, 
written  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Duke  of  Gloueefter. 

79.  — - His  Royal  French  Di&ionary,  8vo. 

80.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Buccaniers  of  America, 
with  many  Cuts  and  Maps,  in  1 Vol.  compleat. 

8r.  Erafmus's  Praife  ol  Folly,  with  very 
many  Cuts  defigned  by  Hans  Holben. 

82.  Ralphfons  Mathematical  Dictionary,  in 
8vo.  with  Cuts. 

83.  Mr.  Owen  of  Ordination,  the  2d  Edit. 

84.  Gufman  de  Alphrage,  or  the  Spanifti 
Rogue,  in  2 Vols.  with  Cuts. 

85.  Smith’s  Horological  Difquifitions,  or  of 
Clock-Work,  Weather-GJafles,  & c. 

86.  A New  View  of  London,  or  more  exaCt 
Defcription  of  that  City  than  has  yet  been  done 
of  any  City  in  the  World,  in  2 Vols.  with  a 
Map  of  London,  as  in  Queen  Elizabeths  Time, 
and  as  it  is  at  this  prfcfent  Time. 

87.  Confet  of  Ecclefiaftical  Courts. 

88.  DiCtionarium  Rufticutn,  or  a DjCtionary 
of  all  Things  relating  to  Country  Affairs,  with 
Cuts  of  all  forts/of  Traps,  Engines,  & c. 


8p.  An 
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8p.  An  Abridgment  of  all  the  Laws  in  force  v 
in  her  Majefty’s  Plantations,  as  Jamaica,  Barbs* 
does,  New~England,  New-York,  Antegoa, 
Nevis,  Sec. 

po.  Dupin’s  Hiflorical  Library,  in  2 Vols.8vo. 

pi.  Gloffographia  Anglic  Nova,  or  the  neweft 

and  beft  Engl.  Dictionary  with  about  too  Guts. 

62.  Bona's  Guide  to  Eternity,  primed  on  a 
curious  Paper  and  Letter,  Price  2 s.  6 d.  in  8vo. 

P3.  Sir  William  Hope's  Compleat  Horfeman 
abridg'd  from  the  8th  Edition  of  the  Sieur  Soli- 
feul,  Querry  to  the  prefent  King  of  France, 
with  many  Figures  relating  to  Shooing,  &c.  ' 

P4.  Hippocrates's  Aphorifms  done  into  Englifl^ 
with  large  Notes  and  Explanations,  printed  in 

37°p. 

P5.  Sorbiers  Travels  into  England,  with 
Dr.  Sprat  (.  late  Lord  Bifliop  of  Rochefter)  his 
Anfwer  thereto. 

p6.  Feltham’s  Refolves  Divine  and  Moral, 
with  his  Poems,  &c.  the  12th  Edit,  in  1 Vol.  8vo. 

py.  Otiervalfs  Difcourfe  of  Impurity. 

p8.  Morden's  Maps  of  all  the  Counties  of 
England,  with  a fhort  Defcription  of  each 
County,  8 vo. 

pp.  The  Lives  of  all  the  ancient  Philofophers, 
containing  an  Accountof  their  feveral  Do&rines, 
Anions  and  Sayings,  done  from  Laertius,  Ca- 
faubon,  Menagius,  Stanley,  GafTendus,  Gharle- 
ton,  Sec.  with  an  Appencix,  containing  Euna- 
pius’s  Lives  of  the  more  Modern  Philosophers, 
and  Menagius  and  Madam  Dacier's  Lives  of  the 
Women  Philofophers,  Sec.  illu  (bated  with  feve- 
ral Cuts,  Price  6 s. 

100.  Leguat's  Voyage  to  the  Eafblndies,  Sec. 
with  Cuts. 

xoi.  Loid 
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ioi.  Lord  Clarendon's  Hi  dory  of  the  Rebels 
lion  in  6 Vo^scompieat,  large  Paper. 

102  — Idem  the  (mall  Paper,  with  Cuts. 

103*  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hi iiory,  the  7th  Vol. 
containing  all  the  Heads  and  every  Tradt  at 
Luge  that  he  mentions,,  and  refers  to  the  Heads 
of  all  the  eminent  Perlons  defer ibed  therein, 
ciirioufly  engrav’d  by  the  bed  Artifts,  and  from 
Sir  A.  Vandike,  and  the  greated  Painters,  being 
84  in  all,  as  appears  by  the  printed  Lid  of  them  5 
in  which  you  fee  the  Painters  Names,  and 
where  the  Pidlures  are  to  be  leen,  and  the  En- 
gravers Names  that  did  them. 

104.  The  Compleat  Hidory  of  Europe,  con- 
taining all  the  publick  and  fecret  Trania<dions 
therein  for  the  lad  Century,  viz.  from  1600  to 
1700.  with  the  Charadlers  of  all  the  great  Men 
that  Jived  therein,  from  Thuanus,  Nani,  Lord 
Clarendon,  Whitlock,  Puffendorf,  and  others 
of  both  Parties,  to  compare  one  with  another, 
in  order  to  put  Things  in  a clearer  Light,  the 
whole  for  the  Laid  Century  containing  5 Vols. 

105- Hidory  of  Europe  for  1701,  1702, 

1703,  1704,  1705,  1706,  1707,  1708,  1709, 
1710,  1711,  and  1712.  in  all  17  Vols.  where 
any  Gentleman  may  have  any  odd  Volume  to 
perfedt  their  Sets. 

106.  The  Hidory  of  t hr  Life  of  King  James  II. 
King  of  England,  from  his  Birth  thro’  his  Exile 
abroad,  his  Condua  at  home,  his  Abdication, 
&c.  and  original  Pafers  not  ellewhere  to  be  met 
with;  the  2d  Edition. 

107.  The  Hi  dor/  of  the  Life  of  King  Wil- 
liam III.  from  his/Cradle  to  his  Grave,  ifhadra- 
ted  with  many  iVydals,  Cuts,  the  3d  Edition. 

108.  Qpin> 
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ioS.Quintinie’s  compleat  Gardener, by  M.Lon" 
don  and  Mr,  Wife. 

i op.  The  Solitary  Gardener  with  Cuts,  compl. 
i Vol. 

no.  Hinds  Hiftory  of  Greece,  i ft  Vol. 

111.  Chamberlain's  Midwifry,  the  laft  Edi- 
tion 1709. 

1 1 2.  Dr.  Sherlock  of  Death,  8voandini2°. 

1 13.  —Of  Judgment. 

114.  — Of  Providence. 

1 1 5.  — Of  Religious  Aflemblies. 

1 16.  — Knowledge  of  Chrift,  compleat. 

1 17.  —His  Prefervative  againft  Popery,  Com- 
pleat, in  120. 

1 1 8.  — On  the  Trinity,  and  all  his  other 
Pieces,  in  4to. 

1 ip.  Dr.  Calamy’s  Sermons. 

120.  Dr.  Stanhope  s Tranflation  of  Thomas 
a Kempis,  with  Cuts. 

121.  — Of  Epi&etus  with  Simplicius’s  Notes. 

122.  — His  Parfon’s  Dire&ory  reform’d. 

123.  — Comment  on  Epiftles  and  Gofpels, 
4 Vol.  compleat. 

1 24  Dr.  Hickes’s  2d  Part  of  Thomas  a Kempis 
with  Cuts,  the  2d  Edition  to  bind  up  with 
Dr.  Stanhope’s  firft  Vol. 

125.  Dr.  Horneck’s  Crucified  Jefus. 

126.  — Of  Confideration. 

127.  — Happy  Afletick,  or  beft  Exercife. 

128.  Dr.  Hooper  (now  Lord  Bifhop  of  Bath 
and  Wells)  his  Difcourie  of  Lent. 

129.  Mr.  Echard’s  Works,  viz.  Contempt  of 
the  Clergy,  &c. 

130.  —Second  Vol.  viz  J’ws  Trumps,  Moon- 
shine, &c. 


131.  Dr. 
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131.  Dr.  Dodwell's  two  Letters  of  Advice, 
the  4th  Edition. 

132.  Dr.  Bright  (late  Dean  of  St.  Afaph)  his 
Sermons. 

133.  Dr.  Beveridges  Works  in  8vo.  compleat. 

134.  Dr.  Ifham’s  Divine  Phi lofophy. 

135.  Dr.  Nichols  Conference  with  a Theift, 

5 Vcl.  compleat. 

136.  Confolation  for  Parents  on  the  Death 
of  their  Children,  occafioned  by  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucefter. 

137.  — Religion  of  a Prince. 

138.  — Tranflation  of  Bifhop  Sale’s  Intro- 
duction to  a devout  Life. 

139.  — Comment  on  the  Common  Prayer  in 
a Pocket  Volume  to  carry  to  Church. 

140.  Broughton  on  the  Soul. 

141.  Burghope  of  Religious  Af&mblies. 

142.  Burfcough  of  Schifm. 

143.  Keifs  Phyficks. 

144.  Dr.  Adams  of  Self-Murder. 

14^.  Taylor  en  the  two  Covenants. 

146.  Abridgment  of  Plutarch  s Morals  after 
the  Manner  of  Sir  Roger L’lirange’s  Abridgment 
of  Seneca’s  Morals. 

147.  Boyle  againfi  Bentle/. 

148.  Dr.  Gale  (late  Dedi  of  York)  his  Ser- 
mons. / 

149.  Evremont’s  Works,  the  3d  Vol. 

150.  Mr.  Jones’s  5ynopfis  Palmariorutn,  or 
Syftemof  the  Mathjnaticks. 

1 5 1.  Don  Quixcfs  Works  the  3d  Vol.  com- 
pleat, with  Cuts.  / 

152.  — Three  y)ls.  compleat  with  Cuts,  by 
Captain  Stevens.  / 

153.  Dr.  Shar/  (late  Archbifhop  of  York)  his 

Sermons.  / J 54-  Hi- 
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154*  Hiftory  of  Holland  compleat,  irr  2 Vofs. 
155.  Mifcellanea  Curiofa  compleat  in  3 Vols.  f 
i<$6.  Dr.  Sprat  (late  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochefter) 
liis  Sermons  compleat,  m-ene  Vol.  &vo. 

157.  Dr.  Clagett’s  Sermons  compleat,  in  |i 
2 Vols.  8vo 

1 58.  Sir  George  Mackenzy’s  Eflays,  viz.  of  Fru-  i 
gality,  Liberality,  Reafon,  Moral  Gallantry, 

See,  all  in  1 Vol.  8vo. 

School-Books  in  OElavo . 

7'hofe  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Dauphin , printed  At  Lon- 
don in  Otlavo,  Page  for  Page , and  as  much 
as  in  thofe  printed  at  Paris  in  Quarto. 

1.  \7lrgilii  Opera  omnia  cum  multis  Figuris 

* seneis. 

2.  Horatii  opera  omnia. 

3.  Juvenalis  & Perfii  Satyricon. 

4.  TerentiiComoedia?. 

5.  Tullii  Orationes  Seledte. 

6.  Ovidii  Metamorphofeon. 

7.  — Epiftolae. 

8.  — DeTriftibus. 
p.  Phxdri  Fabulae. 

10.  Lucius  Florus. 

1 r . Salufti  Hi^oria. 

12.  Jultini  Hifttria. 

13.  QuintiCurtiiHift.  Alexand. 

14.  Eutropii  Hiftory. 

15.  Macrobius,  &c. 

16.  Martialis  Epigramata. 

17.  Lucretius  de  Rerum  Natura. 

18.  Cadaris  Comm entaria  cum  Mappis,  &c. 
ip.  Cornelii  Nepotis  \itse  Virum  Illu- 

ilrium,  &c. 

20.  Ovidii  Faftorum,  &c. 

21.  Qpintilliani  Opera,  by  Dr.  Gibfon. 

Ail 
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All  thefc  printed  at  London  in  Ufum  Del- 
fchini. 

Other  School- Booh  in  Ottavo. 

22.  Xenophon  de  Cyri  Inftit,  Gr.  & Lat.  in 
ufum  Scholae  Eton. 

23.  Livii  Hilioria  cum  indice  locupletiflima, 
mappis  & figuns,  in  2 Vols. 

24.  Cole's  Didiionary  Englifh  and  Latin. 

25.  — His  Englifh  Dictionary,  or  Interpre- 
tation of  hard  Englifh  Words. 

2 6.  Epigramatum  Dele&us,  1 20. 

27.  Lucius  Florus  cum  notis  Minelii,  12®. 

28.  Quintus  Curtius  idem,  120. 

29.  — Cicero  de  Officiis. 

30.  — Salufti  Hiftoria,  120. 

31.  — Horace  cum  Notis  Minelii,  1 20. 

32.  — Valerius  Maximus  idem,  i2c. 

22.  Gradus  ad  ParnafTum,  120. 

34.  — Ciftalio’s  Lat.  Tefi  12°. 

35.  De  Chrifto  Imitando,  120. 

36.  Luciani  Dialog.  Gr.  Lat.  12°. 

37.  Eutropii  Hilioria,  12°. 

38.  Cornelius  Nepos  notis  Effenii,  12°. 

39.  Homed  lliadis  Gr.  Lat.  8v0. 

TW  E L V E/S. 

1 .  T\R.  Patrick’s  (Simon  Jde  Lord  Bifhop  of 
D1  £|y)  Devout  Chrif^an  or  t)evotion  for 
Families,  the  lali  Edition 

2.  His  Chrifiku Sacrifice,  or  Meditations, 

Prayers,  &c.  for  the  /ecrainent. 

3.  (Mimlier  ft  the  Charter- Houle)  his 
Trarflation  01  ail  th/  Pialrn  of  David,  uleful 
for  the  Church  an : yioic 

4.  The  Tatters  iii/fevexC  VoC.  12C  with  an 
Index  by  the  Auth/c  the  tri^  genuihe'Edmon. 

2 / ' 6.  The 
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5.  The  Spectators  in  feveral  Vols.  Compleat. 

6.  The  Clergy-man’s  Vade  mecum,  iftpart, 
3d  Edition. 

7.  The  2d  Part. 

8.  Mr.  Eachard’s  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical 
Defcription  of  Europe  in  Alphabetical  Order, 
the  ioth  Edition. 

9.  His  Compleat  Geography,  the  7th  E- 

dition,  ufeful  for  all  Schools. 

10.  Dr.  Heylin’s  Help  to  Hiftory,  the  laft 
Edition  with  many  Cuts,  printed  1709. 

11.  Ellis  on  the  39  Articles  in  English. 

12.  — — In  Latin. 

13.  The  Turkifh  Spy  compleat,  in  8 Vols. 

14.  Lazarillode  Tormes  with  20  Cuts. 

15.  Seamans  Vade  mecum. 

16.  Hatton’s  Comes  Comcrcii,  or  Trader’s 
Cornpanion. 

17.  Faith  and  Practice  of  a Church  of  England 
'Man. 

18.  Lemery’s  Receipts. 

19.  Dr.  Hickes’s  Devotions,  according  to  the 
the  ancient  way  of  Offices,  the  fourth  Edition. 

20.  Don  Qpixot  in  4 Vols.  compleat,  by 
Mr.  Motteux. 

21.  New- Yea*- Gift,  the  2d  VoJ.  in  6 Parts. 

22.  — - Complot  in  2 Vols.  ; 

23.  All  the  ClaTick  Hitforians , in  neat 
Pocket  Vols.’  in  20. 


24.  Lucius  Flortis  vsVh  Grevius’s  fine  Cuts 
and  Notes. 

25.  Suetonius  with  Pitfcus’s  Notes  and  Cuts. 

26.  Cornel.  Nepos. 

In  24 u 

1.  T_I  OraiiOpera  cum  variu  Legion. 

2.  Erafmi  ColloquiL  cum  Notts,  &c. 

3.  Pindari  Opera,  Gr.  & lat. 
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